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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE WITCHES OF 
PITTENWEEM, IN THE COUNTY OF 
fIFE, ABOUT THE BEGINNING OF 
LAST CENTURY. 

Hard luck, alake ! when poverty and eild 

Weeds out 0’ fashion, and a lanely bield, 

Wi’ a sma’ cast o’ wiles, should in a 
twitch 

Gie ane the hatefu’ name—A wrinkled 
witch. GENTLE SHEPHERD. 


‘Tne wishes, and probably still more, 
the terrors of man, in that rude state 
of society in which science has not yet 
begun to trace effects towards their 
causes in the established laws of  na- 
ture, seem every where to have laid 
the foundation of a multiplicity of po- 
pular creeds, of which the object is to 
connect man with mysterious beings 
of greater power and intelligence than 
himself. The character which the ima- 
gination gave to this intercourse, was 
the consequence, in some degree, of 
accidental occurrences, but still more, 
perhaps, of'local circumstances, and of 
the social condition of the people. The 
vicissitudes of human life, ahd of hu- 
man affairs, however, do not permit the 
Most prosperous people to ascribe pure 
benevolence to these superior beings ; 
and so much greater is the sensibility 
of men to painful and disastrous e- 
vents, and the dread of their recur- 
rence, than to such instances of good 
fortune as either happen very rarely, 
“r are neutralized by their frequency, 
that in the superstitions of every age 
and country, perhaps, the number, 
and power, and activity, of capricious 
‘Spirits, or of such as are decidedly hos- 

to human happiness, will be found 
‘o predominate, or to have exerted, at 
fast an equal influence in the com- 
mon affairs of life with the beneficent. 
sible to reduce the invi- 
whose power and know- 

“Se were recognised in almost every 


great event, to ‘the level of men in 
other respects, naturally led to a be- 
lief in their occasional manifestation, 
both in their own proper form, and 
in the assumed garb of humanity. 
It was, however, in every respect de-. 
sirable that the more immediate in- 
tercourse between the worlds of matter 
and of’ spirit should be carried on bya 
chosen few of the human race, to whom 
their fellow mortals might apply, 
as to the delegates of invisible power, 
onevery great cmergency.—Such seems 
to have been the origin of oracles and 
priests, and all the other delusions of 
paganism, both in ancient and modern 
times. 

ress 0 owledge, whi ave 
vb so much to rectify the ju nt, 
as well as to purify the heart, by dis- 
playing the wisdom and goodness of 
the Supreme Being, have not yet alto- 
ether dispelled the illusions which 
ad possessed the inmgination during 
the infancy and helplessness of ration- 
al being. On the contrary, some pas~ 
on in the Holy Scriptures them- 
selves, though evidently applicable on- 
ly to the peculiar circumstances of the 
shugereaienl government of the Jews, 
or to the first promulgation of the 
, have been not only taken in 
eir most literal sense, but held to 
prove the continued succession, through 
every age of the world, of a class of 
human beings endowed with the 
ona of infringing the established 
ws of nature, and actually in the 
practice of exercising this power for 
the most insignificant purposes. 

In the records of ignorance and cre- 
dulity, there is not perhaps a more 
melancholy the aberration 
of the human mind than that which 
is exhibited by the very general be- 
lief in witchcraft, which, in this coun- 
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try, continued to prevail down to the 
close of the seventeenth eentury, and 
which, even at the present moment, is 
far from being completely eradicated. 
The sex, age, and condition of the in- 
dividuals commonly accused of this 
crime,—the utter improbability of the 
accusation itself, and of the overt acts 
by which it was attempted to prove it, 
—the horrid means by which con- 
fessions were extorted,—and the 
cruel doom which awaited conviction 
—<do not appear to have ever raised 
any doubts of the reality of their guilt, 
and very rarély to have excited in the 
minds of their judges those feelings 
of commiseration, which nothing but 
the grossest superstition has ever been 
able altogether to repress with the 
sufferings of the greatest criminal. 

But we do not mean at present to 
enter upon the very extensive field to 
which these general views would con- 
duct us. It may suffice, on this occa- 
sion, merely to notice the law and 
practice of Scotland in regard to the 
alleged crime of witchcraft ; and then 
to mark the dawn of improvement in 
public opinion at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, displayed 
in the case of the witches of Pitten- 
weem in Fifeshire. For our acquaint- 
ance with these personages we are 
chiefly indebted to some curious ori- 
ginal documents, and to several very 
rare tracts, printed at the time when 
the events aver describe had very re- 
cently occu 

It is a singular, circumstance in the 
this delusion in Scotland, 
that the only statute against witch- 
craft passed so late as in 1563, * a pe- 


* As this remarkable statute, which 
brought so many imnocent beings to an un- 
timely end, is not very long, we shall here 
make room for it. The reader cannot fail 
to perceive, on comparing this simple and 
concise enactment with the elaborate und 
voluminous acts of the present age, how 
much the technical part of the science of 
legislation has been improved in the inter- 
mediate period : 

QUEEN MaRrte,—Ninth Parliament, 

“ IP of June 1563. 
_ 93, Anentis Witch-craftes.. 

** ITEM, For-sa-meikle as the Queenis 
—. and the three Estaites in this 
present Parliament, being informed that 
the heavie and abhominable superstition 
used be diverse of the lieges of this realne, 
be using of witch-craftes, sorcerie, and ne. 


[ Oct. 


riod when the superstition of the dark 
ages was shaken to its foundation by 
the spirit of inquiry which, in a few 
years, led to the complete establish. 
ment of the Retormation. It deserves 
also to be remarked, that the trials for 
this crime seem to have been most 
numerous about a hundred years af- 
terwards, * though, during this inter- 


cromancie, and credence given thereto in 
times by-gane, against the law of God: 
And for avoyding and away-putting of all 
sik vaine superstition m times to cum ; It 
is statute and ordamed be the Queenis Ma- 
jestie, and the three Estaites foresaidis, 
that na maner of person nor persones, of 

uhat-sum-ever estaite, degree, or condi- 
tion they be of, take upon hand in onic 
times hereafter, to use onie maner of 
witch-craftes, sorcerie, or necromancie, nor 
give themselves furth to have onie sik craft 
or knawledge theirof, their-throw abusand 
the people: Nor that na person seik onie 
help, response, or consultation at onie sik 
users or abusers foresaidis of witch-crajtes, 
sorcerics, ox necromancie, under the paine 
of death, alsweil to be execute against the 
user, abuser, as the seiker of the response 
or consultation. And this to bee put to 
execution be the Justice, Schireftis, Stew- 
ards, Baillies, Lordes of Regalities and 
Royalties, their deputes, and uthers ordi- 
nar judges competent withim this realme, 
with all rigour, having power to execute 
the samen.” 

It has been doubted whether the framers 
of this act themselves believed in witch- 
craft, and whether by denouncing the 
same heavy penalty against the dupe and 
the impostor, they ever ex it to be 
executed at all. The judges and juries, 
however, never seem to have had any 
doubts about the matter. 

* In the year 1661, the number of 
commissions upon record for trying persons 
suspected of witchcraft are fo considera- 
ble; they are, 

Jul, 25.—Isobell Johnstoun in Gullan.— 
Margaret Nisbet in S 

Aug. Black. Elizabeth 
Black, Isobel] Crocket, in Stirling. 

Scpt. G.——-Margaret Moffat, Margaret 
Elliot, George Watson, James Johnston, 
Elspeth Yester, Margaret Nisbet, all in- 
dwellers in the parochin of Spott.—Jean 
Hunter, Jean Gi , Jean Knox, Mar- 
garet Howie, Bessie Turnbull, Katherine 
Johnston, John Harbour, all residenteris 
within the parochin of Ormiston.— William 
Hog, Marion Grinlaw, Jean. Howison, 
Elspeth Haliburton, parish of Neatoun. 
—Margaret Bartan, Isobel Bathgate, 2 


Sept. Watsoun, Bessie Mof- 
fat, Kathrine Hunter, in Dalkeith—Ja- 
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yal, the nation had not only acquired 
a thorough conviction of the value of 
civil ee religious liberty, but shed 
its blood in the most arduous struggles 
to obtain and secure both, under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar difficulty and 
discouragement. If the legal murders 
which the records of our criminal 
courts prove to have been committed 
during this period, had occurred in 
that comparatively remote age which 
Shakespeare has penetrated with the 
light of his genius in his tragedy of 
Macbeth, however much we might 
lament the infatuation of our forefa- 
thers, we should find it less diffi- 
cult to account for their proceedings. 
But Sir George Mackenzie, in his 
““ Laws and Customes of Scotland, in 
matters criminal,” so late as 1678, 
never insinuates a doubt of the reality 
of witheraft, though he was led to ex- 
press his strong disapprobation of the 
forms of trial then in use in a number 
of instances. On the contrary, in- 
net Scott, George Lumsdeall, at Innerlei- 
then.—Isobell Monro, Mary Burges, va- 
gabonds haunting in Strathspey and Mur- 
raysland. 

Nov. 7-—Barbra Hood, Helen Belshes, 
in Yeamouth—Eupham Adair, Helen 
Breckenrig, in Crichton.—Margaret Wal- 
ker, (spouse to William Curry,) Jonet Cur- 
ry, her dochter, in Pentland.—Isobel Ry- 
rie, in Forfar.—Agness Williamson, in 
Haddington. 

Nov. 19.—Margaret Liddell, Kathrine 
Key, in Newburgh.—Elspeth Grinlaw, 
in Queensferry. 

Dec. 1j7.—Helen Cothall, Helen Gu- 
thery, Elspeth Guthery, in Forfar.—lIsa- 
bell Smith, in Atholl. 

Who had all confessed themselves guilty 
of the ‘* abominable eryme of witchcraft, 
in entering into paction with the devil, re- 
their baptiome,” and otherways, 


_In 1662, the number is still more con- 
siderable, but the commissions seem to 
have been ted under certain qualifica- 
tions ; for instance, Jun. 12, 1662. Com- 
mission is granted to Sir Archibald 
Douglas, Sheriff-principal of Roxburgh, 
and others, ‘* to try. and judge Bessie 
Thomson, Malie- Johnston, Agnes Quarie, 
and Malie Turnbull, who have confest 
themselves. to be guilty of witchcraft, 
with these qualities, That if they shall be 
found guiltie vpon voluntar confessions, 
by renuneing of baptisme, paction with the 
divell, or committing of malifices, without 
any sort of torture or other indirect meanes 
used, and that the tyme of thair confes- 


sions and pactioning with the divell, they 


deed, this eminent lawyer stoutly 
defends the popular belief against 
the more liberal views of “ man 

lawyers in Holland and elsewhere. 

The same belief prevailed in Eng- 
land posterior to the middle of the 
seventeenth century. At the assizes 
held at Bury St Edmond’s for the 
county of Suffolk, on the 10th March 
1664, before Sir Matthew Hale, Rose 
Cullender and Amy Duny, widows, 
were found guilty of witchcraft, ‘‘up- 
on a long evidence,” and hanged a 
few days after.* In the absurdity of 
the accusation, the insufficiency of the 
evidence, and the iniquity of the ver- 
dict,—the unhappy women asserting 
their innocence in their last moments, 
—this remarkable trial is in no degree 
cereenrt by any similar one in Scot- 

nd. 

It was not till 1735, by the 9th 
Geo. II. c. 5, that prosecutions for 
witchcraft, and for imputing witch- 
craft to others, were prohibited ; and 
it does not appear that the wisdom of 
the legislature in this repeal had been 
anticipated by the progress of know- 
ledge among the great arf of the 
people, to such an extent as has been 
sometimes alleged. So late as 1722, a 
person was’ brought to the stake in 
Scotland for the crime of witchcraft, 
under the authority of the sheriff-de- 

te of the county of Sutherland. t 

n 1743, a body of dissenters, who 
have since become numerous and re- 
spectable, published an act of their 
presbytery, in which, among the na- 
tional sins enumerated as the causes 
of God’s wrath against Scotland, is to 
be found the l of the penal sta- 


tutes against witches, “ contrary to 


the express law of God ;” and the 
same doctrine is still taught from 
their pulpits, and firmly believed 

the far greater number of their 

herents. We happen to know, in- 
deed, that a belief in witches and 
witchcraft prevails even at this day a- 


wer of compleat age, sound judgment, no- 
wayes distracted, or under any earnest de- 
sire to dy, and reiterat the former confes- 
sions made by them judicially ; that then, 
and in those cases, the saids commissioners 
cause the-sentence of death to be execute 
them, and no utherways.” 

* Trial of Witches, &c. taken by a per- 

rb then attending the Court, printed in 
716. 
+ Arnot’s Criminal Trials, p. 412. 
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mong the lower orders in Scotland 
generally, whatever may be their reli- 
ous persuasion. 
In of our parishes, tradition- 
ary tales of witches, and specific in- 
stances of their preternatural power, 
are still current, only a few of which 
have passed through the press. Of 
the works on this curious subject, 
“€ Satan’s Invisible World discovered,” 
by ‘‘ Master Geo 
fessor of Philosophie at the Colledge 
of Glasgow,” seems to have been re- 
ceived with peculiar favour, the Lords 
of Council having, by an order, dated 
at Edinburgh, 26th February 1685, 
prohibited and discharged all persons 
“from printing, reprinting, or im- 
porting into this kingdome, any copie 
or copies of the said book, dureing the 
space of eleven yearis after the date 
heirof, without license of the author, 
or his order.” The last edition of’ it 
which we have seen was printed in 
1814; and the editor, without the 
slightest intimation of any doubts as 
to the truth of the marvellous narra- 
tives it contains, has enriched his work 
with “ some additional relations which 
have happened in the shire of Ren- 
frew, towns of Pittenweem, Calder, 
and other places.” ‘The Renfrewshire 
witches, indeed, have been thought to 
merit the honour of a separate “ His- 
tory,” which was published in 1409 
by “ the Editor of the Paisley Repo- 
sitory.” Weare sorry that we cannot 
do as much justice to the old ladies of 
Pittenweem, who, notwithstanding 
the very laudable exertions of their mi- 
nister and magistrates, had the singu- 
lar good fortune to escape the flames, 
through the obstinacy of the Privy 
Council, who could not be prevailed 
on to bring them to trial What 
could be done, however, by these ac- 
tive enemies of the Evil One was not 
spared. The witches were imprison- 
and tortured, and confessed in the 
usual manner. One of them was 
statved in prison, and the rabble en- 
joyed “ three hours’ sport” in mur- 
dering another, by the permissive 
wer of the legal guardians of their 
ives and a on earth, and of 
their saintly guide to heaven. * 


* The better educated classes of Scotland 
seem by this time to have become rather 
sceptical about the existence of witches. 
In the records of the burgh of Pittenweem, 
we find a minute of a meeting, dated Ist 


Sinclar, late Pro- 


FOct. 


About the month off March 1704, 
there lived in the town of Pittenweem 
a noted witch, Beatrix Layng by 
name, who came to one Patrick Mor- 
toun, a blacksmith, with an order for 
some nails, which this person, being 
otherwise employed at the time, re- 
fused to execute. The witch went 


June 1704, at which ‘* the minister and 
some of the elders were present,” where 
a bailie and another member of the 
town council were ‘* elected and nominat 
to goe from this burgh to Edinburgh to 
morrow, and deal with Sir Thomas Mon- 
crief of that ilk, as justiciar within the re- 
gality of St Andrews, to grant comissione 
to some gentlemen and burgesses in this 
part of the country, for sitting as justices 
in this burgh, for takeing trial of these 
persones incarcerat in the tolbooth, as sus- 
pect guilty of witchcraft ; and if Sir Thomas 
refuse to make applicatione to the council, 
to take such other methods as they shall 
think fitting for that effect.” It was also 
resolved at the same time to apply * for 
advice to the presbyterie.” Sir Thomas, it 
would appear, had not given these officious 

ntlemen much encouragement; for, on 
the 12th July thereafter, there is another 
entry in the records, nominating two new 
commissioners ** to consult and advyse 
with the members of the commission 
of the General Assembly of the Kirk now 
sitting at Edinburgh, and crave their con- 
currence ; and also to take the advyse and 
concurrence of her Majestie’s Advocate, and 
of S* Robt. Forbes, one of the clerks of her: 
Majestie’s Privy Council, and principal a- 
gent for the royal burrows, what method 
and course may be taken in addressing the 
Privy Councill, for getting these persones 
put to trial and condign punishment, with 
all convenient dilligence.” On the 20th 
July, these last commissioners report that 
the Privy Council had ordained the sus- 
pected witches to be transported to Kdin- 
burgh and judged there, requiring at the 
same time information of names and 
confessions of the accused, and the witnes~ 
ses’ names who were to be cited. It is pos- 
sible enough, that a trial on the spot be- 
fore some ** gentlemen and burgesses 10 
this part of the country,” would have beer 
more acceptable to these enlightened guar- 
dians of the burgh, as they had at first 
wished ; for, either for want of evidence, oT 
on some other account, the witches were 
not transported to Edinburgh, nor ever 
brought to trial. On the 12th August, all 
= them, five in number, were — on 

il, apparently in consequence m- 
paar of ‘¢ Erle of Bellcarres and 
Lord Anstruther,” commissioners of the 
Privy Council, with whom the bail bends 
were lodged. 
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way muttering threats of course, 
oi a after was detected by the 
blacksmith in the use of a charm, of 
which even the literal description is 
not without its difficulties. ‘ Patrick 
Mortoun, with another person in com- 
pany, carrying some fish by the said 
Beatrix Layng’s door, they saw a 
vessel with at the door, 
with a burning in it, upon which 
he was presently stricken with an im- 
pression that it was a charm es 
against him ; and upon this, a little 
after, he sickened.” This is the 
account of the party who had taken 
so active a concern against the witches, 
and is given from a pamphlet pub- 
lished in their defence, after their 
proceedings had drawn upon them 
the notice of the Privy Council. Con- 
vincing, however, as this charm must 
have been to the magistrates and 
minister of Pittenweem, as well as 
to the blacksmith himself, of the 
diablerie of Layng,*. other proofs 
were not wanting. The physicians 
could not understand Mortoun’s dis- 
temper : At length he was seized with 
fits ; and in due time delated (accused) 
Layng and a number of other per- 
sons as his tormentors, who were 
forthwith thrown into prison, and 
subjeeted to the usual preparatory 
process of pricking or brodding, to 
prevent them from sleeping, and to 
extort from them a confession of guilt. 
“It was upon his (Morton’s) ac- 
cusation allenarly the minister and 
baillies imprisoned these poor women, 
and set a guard of drunken fellows 
about them, who, by pinching and 
pricking some of them with pins and 
elsions, (awls,) kept them from sleep 
for several days and nights together ; 
the marks whereof were seen by se- 
verals a month thereafter. This cruel 
usage made some of them learn to be 
SO wise, as acknowledge every question 
that was asked them ; whereby the 
found the minister and baillies well 
EY ye and themselves better treat- 


Nothing on this subject of witch- 
raft has ever appeared more extraor- 
dinary than the confessions of the 
accused themselves. But this won- 
der must cease, when we know the 


* A Just 
in 1705. 
man in Fie to a sobleman, printed $705. 


Reproof to the False Reports, 


means by which they were extorted. 
“ Thrusting of pins into the flesh, 
and keeping the accused from s'eep, 
were the ordinary treatment of a 
witch. Butif the prisoner was en- 
dued with uncommon fortitude, other 
methods were used to extort confes- 
sion. The boots, the capsic-claws, 
and the pilniewinks, engines for tor- 
turing the legs, the arms, and the 
fingers, were applied to either sex ; 
and that with such violence, that 
sometimes the blood would have 
spouted from the limbs. Loadi: 
with heavy irons, and whipping wit 
cords, till the skin and flesh were torn 
from the bones, have also been the 
adopted methods of torment.” * ) 

Of the treatment which the wretch- 
ed Layng experienced, in consequence 
of the ridiculous charge we have men- 
tioned, we have some account in a 
petition which she presented to the 
Privy Council about a year afterwards, 
praying for esa against . the 
rabble, who had murdered another 
woman a few months before, and 
which detestable outrage does not 
seein to have had its proper effect u 
on the darkened intellects of the 
rulers of that ancient burgh. t 


* Arnot’s Criminal Trials, p. 413. 
+ ** Act and Protection to Bettie Laing. 


** Alt the Palace of Holyrudchouse, 
** May 1, 1705, 

** Anent the supplication given in and 
presented to his Grace her Ma** High 
Commissioner, and the Lords of her Mat!« 
Privy Council, by Bettie Laing, spous to 
William Brown, tayleor, and late theasurer 
of the town of Pittenweem; humbly shew- 
ing, that the petitioner having met with 
most cruell and unchristian treatment in 
the town of Pittenweem, upon no other 
ground then bare affection of ane Peter 
Mortoun, a young man in the said town, 
who being under a natural disease w° had 
some strange effects upon his body, pre- 
tended that the petitioner, and other per- 
sons he named, wer witehes, and torment- 
ed him : Upon this very insufficient ground 
the petitioner was thrown into the tolbooth 
of Pittenweem, by the minister and ma- 
gistrates thereof; and because she would 
not confess that she was a witch, and in 
compact with the divell, was tortured by 
keeping her awake without sleep for fyve 
days and nights er, and by continual 
precking her with instruments in the 
blood out” in gqest abundance, 

out in great 
so that her lyfe was a burden to her; 
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_ Janet t, or Cornfoot, who 
was afterwards murdered by the rab- 
and. her continuallie to 


confess, the petitioner expressed several] 
things, as they directed her, to be ride 
of the t torture; and because she af- 
pte avowed and publictly told, that 
what she had said to Se of her having 
seen the divell, &c. was lyes and untruths, 
they put her in the stocks for severall dayes, 
and then carried her to the thief’s holl, 
and from that they transported her to a 
dark dungeon, where she was allowed no 
maner of licht, nor human converse, and 
in this condition she laye for fyve moneths 
together ; and at last haveing found means 
to get out of the said dungeon, she wan- 
dered about in strange in the extre- 
| of hunger and cold, tho’ she thanked 
God she had a competency at home, but 
dared not come near her own house, be- 
cause of the fury and iage of the people: 
And the petitioner being willing to under- 
goe any legall tryall upon the said cryme 
whereof she was accused, and for denying 
of which she had been so inhumanly 
treated: She contidently presumed his 
Grace and their Lops. would grant 
her the common benefit of protection 
to her person till she wer legally con- 
vict of crymes rendering her indeserv- 
ing of it: And this she was necessitat 
to demand of your Lops. for that she hav- 
ing lately returned to her own house at 
Pittenweem, expecting to have lived safely 
and quietly with her husband, the rabble 
there so menaced and threatened to treat 
her as they had done Janet Corntoot a little 
before, &c. &c. His Grace her Mates 
High Commissjoner, &c. Ac. declares the 
petitioner to be under the protection of the 
Government ; and tle rctore his Grace and 
the said Lords appoints and ordains the 
magistrates of Pittenweem to maintain and 
defend the petitioner against any tumults 
and mobbs, insult, and violence that may 
fall upon or be attempted against her, as 
they will be answerable,” &c. &c. Kc. 

The magistrates, however, were more 
careful of their own individual interest than 
the peace of their burgh, or the lives of 
their tellow citizens, and seem to have held 
their clergyman in higher veneration than 
the Comunissioners of the Privy Council. 
In the burgh records there is the following 
minute on this occasion : 

anent the Committie of the Privie 
‘ounsell, ther t the process aneni 
the Witches. 
Undecimo Maij 1705. 

** The which day the ballies and coun- 
sell, viz. William Borthwick, &c. (thirteen 
present) being conveened, the said ballie 
represented to the counsell, that one the 
nynth dsy of Maij instant, the Exle of 


EOct. 


ble, was also one of those unhappy 
ns delated by this Mortoun. 
Where was another crime, however, 
imputed to this woman of a not less 
extraordinary description. Beatrix 
Layng, who seems to have been Sa- 
tan’s chief minister in those parts, 
happened to quarrel with one Alex- 
ander Macgregor, a fisherman—about 
what we are not told—and forthwith 
the Devil in person, with this Janet 
Cornfoot, and “ several others in com- 
»” set upon poor Macgregor in 
his bed, with the felonious intent of 
murdering him in his sleep. Mac- 
gregor, however, awaking in good 
time, and wrestling manfully, his in- 
fernal majesty was glad to beat a re- 
treat with his ed troops. The 
truth of the thing could not possibly 
be called in question, for it was con- 
fessed by two of the hags who had as- 
sisted on the occasion ; * and at last, 
it would appear, by Cornfoot herself’ 
also. This poor woman, of course, 
retracted her confession to some gen- 
tlemen whom curiosity had induced 
to visit her in prison, but begged 
them ‘“ for Christ’s sake not to tell 
that she had done so, else she would 
be murdered.” t 
She was murdered nevertheless ; and 
with circumstances of such almost in- 
credible barbarity, that we shall give 
the account in the words of the writer 


Bellearres and Lord Anstruther, two of her 
Mate most hono Privie Counsell, being 
commissionat to meet here this day for 
takeing further triall of the murther of 
Janet Cornfoot, who confest herself guiltie 
of witchcraft, and anent the way of the 
townes procedure ag*t Beatrix Laying, 
and others, accused for that cryme, 
the saids Lords requyred that the baillies 
and whole toune counsel) should engage in 
a bond to protect the said Beatrix Laying 
ag' any rabble should assault her. Which 
they unanimously refused to doe, in respect 
she may be murthered in the night with- 
out their knowledge, and the penalty of 
the bond being fyve hundreth merks, they 
would be obliged to pay it. The said bal- 
lie also informed the counsell, that these 
Lords of the Committee of Counsell were 
to meet here on Saturday nixt, and it was 
concluded, that the ballie and some of the 
toune counsel] should attend them.” 


* A Just Reproof to the False Reports, 


&e. p. 7. 

+ Account of an horrid and. barbarous 
murder, in a from a gentleman in 
Fite Edinburgh, Feb. 5, 

06. 
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to whom we have just referred. The 
woman had escaped from prison, as it 
would appear, by the connivance of 
the minister, who, after the attention 
that began to be paid to her case by 

xsons of rank and influence, seems 
to have lost all hope of bringing her 
to the stake, and was, probably, glad 
to get rid of her. She was maps 
hended, however, and sent back to 
Pittenweem by another active clergy- 
in the neighbourhood, in the 
custody of two men, who carried her 
as a matter of course to the minister, 
in whose person the offices of priest 
and king mae to have been harmo- 
niously combined all these 
proceedings. But the clergyman had 
nothing to say to her; he was not 
concerned, he told the rabble; and 
they might do what they pleased with 
her. 

“ They took encouragement from 
this,” says the Fife gentleman, “ to 
tall upon the poor woman, those of 
the minister’s famil going along with 
ther, as I hear; they fell upon the 
aay creature immediately, and beat 
1er unmercifully, tying her so hard 
with a rope, that she was almost 
strangled ; they dragged her 
the streets, and alongst the shore by 
the heels. A bailie hearing ofa rab- 
ble near his stair, came out upon 
them, which made them immediatel 
the magistrates, thoug 
met together, not taking care to put 
her ine closs custody, for her safety, 
the rabble gathered again immediate- 
ly, and stretched a rope betwixt a 
ship and the shoar, to a great height, 
to which they tied her fast; after 
which they swinged her to and fro, 
fron one side to another, in the 
meantime throwing stones at her from 
all corners, until they were weary. 
Then they loosed her, and with a 
mighty swing threw her upon the 
hard sands; all about being read 
in the mean time to receive her wi 
Stones and staves, with which they 
beat her most eruelly. Her daughter 
in the time of her mother’s agony, 
though she knew of it, durst not pa 
venture to appear, lest the rabble had 
used her after the same manner, be- 
ing ina house in great concern and 
terror, out of natural affection for her 
mother, They laid a heavy door up- 
on her, with which they prest her so 
sore, that she cried out to let her 
for Christ’s sake, and she would tel 
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the truth. But when they did let her 
up, what she said could not satisfy 
them, and therefore they again laid 
on the door, and with a heavy weight 
of stones on it, prest her to death. 
And to be sure it was so, they called 
a man with a horse and a sledge, and 
made him drive over her corp back- 
ward and forward several _ times. 


_ When they were sure she was kil- 


led outright, they dragged her miser- 
able carcass to Nicolas Lowson’s house, 
where they first found her. : 

“ There was a motion made to treat 
Nicolas Lowson (another witch) after 
the same manner immediately ; but 
some of them being amore | with 
three hours’ sport, as they called it, 
said, ‘ It would be better to delay her 
for another day's divertisement and 
so they all went off.” 

To the a, oe of the country, the 
rabble, who had been so easily dis- 
persed by the magistrates before, do 
not appear to have experienced any 
interruption in this protracted mur- 
der, which was perpetrated on the 
30th January 1705, in one of the most 
civilized counties of Scotland, and 
within a few hours’ distance of the 
metropolis. But this was an enor- 
mity which it was impossible for a 
well regulated government to overlook. 
The Privy Council had lent a deaf 
ear, as we have seen, to two sets of 
commissioners from this priest-ridden 
junto, who do not appear to have been 
supported either by the presbytery, or 
the commission of the General Assem- 
bly of the kirk ; but this very plain 
hint was still not plain enough for 
their comprehension. On the present 
occasion, it was necessary to operate 
upon their perverted intellects by a 
more definite expression of disappro- 
bation. Besides this, Mrs White, a 
witch of the better order, about this 
time commenced an action against 
these magi for wrongous impri- 
sonment. These proofs ot a remarka- 
ble improvement in public opinion 

persecution 0 women in t 
as appears from the 
order made upon the petition of Bea- 
trix Layng in May thereafter, for- 
merly referred to—not to the belief 
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of the Privy Council do not seem to 
have been carried further. The ae 
of the committee represents the 
endel as of a less atrocious character 
than the account of it we have taken 
from the letter of the ae of 
Fife, though the two are by no means 
inconsistent with each other. 


bation of the of the 
Committee anent the Murder att Pit- 
tenweem. 

* At Edinr. Feb. 15, 1705. 

“* The Lords of her Majestie’s Pri- 
vy Counsell doe heirby nominat and 
appoynt the Earles of Rothes and 

adingtoun, Lords Yester, Advocat, 
and Enstruther, to be a committie to 
inquyre into the murder committed 
upon a woman in Pittenweem, as sus- 

' of witchcraft, and recommends 

to the said committee to meet to-mor- 

row at twelve o'clock, in the midd-day, 
and call for Baillie Couts, in Pitten- 
weem, and know at him why he suf- 
fered the said murder to be commit- 
ted, and did not keep the publict peace 
in the place, and appoynts the solici- 
tors to cite the rest of the Magistrates 
of the said burgh of Pittenweem, to 
appear before the said committee and 

arge, for their not keeping the peace 

of the place, as said declares 

any three of the said committee a 

quorum, and to report. 


** Report of the Committee appointed to 
inquyre after the Murder committed 
at Pittenweem. 

** At Edinburgh, sederunt the Earle 
of Rothes, the Lord Vester, the Lord 
Enstruther, and her Majesties Advocat. 
The baillies compearing, and having 
given in a sub‘ information of the 
matter of fact, with the double of the 


acloak at night ; that the men brought 

= minister, after she had 
Stayed a little in a private house of 
the town ; and that minister be- 
ing for the time at Baillie Cook’s 
house, she was brought before Baillie 
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that they deforced the officer, and 
made him flee: That the officer went 
to the other two baillies and gott their 
verbal orders, but they concerned 
themselves no further: That when 
Baillie Cook heard of the rable, he 
came out himself and dispersed them, 
and rescued the woman, but 
found her almost dead, lying 
within the sea-mark: That she bein 
in that condition, Baillie Cook di 
not order her to prison, but ordained 
the officer and four men to take her 


te a private house: That they car- 
ried her to Nicolas Lawson’s, other 


houses being unwilling to receive her: 
That before Nicolas Lawson’s door 
she was again assaulted, cast down, 
and murdered. And that it appears 
the principal actors wer Robert Dal- 
ziell, a skipper’s son, Walter Watson, 
in Bruntisland, and one Groundwater, 
an Orkney man ; all three fled.” 

While these active magistrates dis- 
played so much laudable anxiety to 
expel the great enemy of mankind and 
his associates from their jurisdiction, 
it was not to be expected that they 
should look with horror on the in- 
struments by which their object 
was in some d accomplished, 
The end was probably thought holy 
enough to sanctify the means, how- 
ever i lar. It does not appear 
that a single individual was ever 
brought to trial for the “ three hours 

’ of the rabble who murdered 
anet Cornfoot. Before the bailies 
made their a nee in nee of 
the committee of the Privy Council, 
they had contrived, indeed, toimprison 
some of the murderers, but according 
to the writer of the letter to a noble- 
man, already quoted, “ they were not 
from the town, when the mini- 
ster set them at liberty,” as itis alleged, 
by virtue of an order from these ma- 
gistrates themselves. 

The only man accused by Mortoun 
was one Thomas Brown, who died in 
prison, “ after a great deal of hunger 
and hardship ;” and his remains, % 
well as those of Janet Cornfoot, were 
denied Christian burial. 

We have said so much of the Pit- 
evidence them ortoun 
pretended fits could deserve such @ 
name, or the murder of two of them, 
are circumstances in themselves re- 
markable. Hundreds were ris 
to the stake in Scotland during 
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Bey 
| 4 
at precognition taken by them anent the 
| itt murder of Janet Cornfoot, they find | 
a that the said Janet was brought from | 
Bi the parish of Lewehars by two men, 
| to the town of Pittenweem, upon the 
threttieth of Jan” last, about six 
TRL 
ook's but not immediately se- 
TH Bae cured as she ought to have been: 
EL eat A That when the officer, Peter Innes, 
et tas after a little time, was found, and sent 
| ae to secure her, the rable was up, and 
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seventeenth century, on no better 

grounds. But what is worthy of par- 

ticular notice in their case, is the vi- 

sible conflict between statute-law sup- 

ported by the obstinate credulity of 
the lower classes, on theone hand,—and 

the dawn of a purer day which was 

then rising upon our rulers, and had 
already begun to dispel the illusions of 
the most detestable fanaticism, on the 

other. Yet it isa melancholy thing 

to reflect how long the night had last- 

ed, and how deep had been its dark- 

ness ; nor is it less lamentable to per- 

ceive how ineffectually the influence 

of true religion and of science is op- 

posed, in our own days, to the invete- 

rate credulity of a large proportion of 
our countrymen. 


ACCOUNT OF DAVID RITCHIE, THE 
ORIGINAL OF THE BLACK DWARF. 


Tue singular person of whose real 
history and condition we now propose 
to detail a few particulars, on al- 
ready excited the curiosity and con- 
tributed to the entertainment of the 
public in no ordinary degree, under 
the fictitious character of the Brack 
Dwarr. Of Ritchie's being the real 
prototype of that marvellous misan- 
thrope, we do not profess to entertain 
even the shadow of a doubt. Under 
that view he has been already de- 
scribed, evidently froma high authori- 
ty, in the Quarterly Review—and al- 
so in the Edinburgh Monthly M 
zine tor June, by a correspondent who 
has since communicated to us some 
further curious and well authenticated 
information, which corroborates in ge- 
heral his former account, and which, 
with materials from other sources, 
enables us to present our readers with 
the following details. 

David Ritchie, commonly called 
Bowed Davie, was born at Easter Hap- 
prew, in the parish of Stobo, Peebles- 
shire, about ear 1740. His fa- 
ther, William Ritchie, a labouring man, 
was employed for many years in 

te quarries at that , a8 was 
also one of his sons, who was older 
than David. The name of our hero's 
mother was Niven. David used to 
Say, that his deformity was owing 
to ill-guiding in his childhood ; but 
this was not credited, and he is un- 
derstood to have been mis-sha 
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liar temper arose entirely from this 
cause or from original disposition, it 
appears at least to have displayed it~ 
self at a very early age ; and his fa- 
ther used to observe, that “‘ he was 
born either to slay or be slain.” He 
was never more than a few months at 
school, but he had learned to read 
English very well. He was sent to 
Edinburgh when young to learn the 
trade of a brush-maker ; but his ex- 
traordinary figure attracted so much 
notice, that he soon left this city in 
disgust, and retired to his native hills. 

How he subsisted on his return to 
the country we have not heard, but 
some time afterwards, bly on the 
death of his father, he attracted tlie 
notice of Sir James Nasmyth ; and 
being now settled in the parish of 
Manor, he formed the plan of erect« 
ing a cottage for himself on the 
grounds of that gentleman, whose 
permission he seems to have readily 
obtained. He fixed upon a spot of 
ground at the bottom of a steep bank 
on the farm of Woodhouse. The be- 
nevolent proprietor directed his ser- 
vants to lend him what assistance he 
might require, and gave him posses- 
sion of the ground rent-free, The 
dwarf required but little assistance. 
With incredible labour and persever- 
ance, he first cleared the space to be 
occupied by his hut and a small gar- 
den ; scooping out for that purpose a 
large recess in the side of the hill, 
whieh, rising abruptly, formed on the 
one side a natural wall to the garden. 
The rest of it was inclosed partly by 


a wall of considerable height, and 


by the cottage, which occupi- 
Hp of the sides. ‘The walls 
both of the garden and the hut were 
chiefly built by Davie hi > of 
such materials as the spot afforded. 
Though without mortar, they were 
very solid, and were formed of alter- 
nate layers of large stones and turf. 
Having covered the cottage with a neat 
thatch-roof, and constructed a small 
door, and a few rude pieces of house- 


the hold furniture, he proceeded to the 


cultivation of his garden, in which he 
displayed very considerable taste, as 
well as industry. In a short time he 
contrived to steck it with a few fruit- 
trees, and with all sorts of flowe 

herbs, and culina ables whicl 
could be procured in neighbour- 


serstoo hood, His-manner of working is de- 
‘ron his birth, Whether his pees -teribed, by persons who used to visit 
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him, as exceedingly laborious. Being 
unable to make any use of his feet in 
‘digging, he had a spade so contrived, 
that he could force it down with his 
breast ; the rest of the labour was per- 
formed entirely by means of his arms 
and hands, in which he possessed great 
strenath. He also procured some bee- 
hives, and planted a bower of willows 
and rowan-tree ; and by degrees his 
little hermitage exhibited a ve 


striking contrast to the slovenly kai/- — 


yards of the neighbouring peasants, 
and looked more like a fairy bower 
than a wizard’s den, It soon came to 
be resorted to by visitors, being account- 


__ ed, with its inhabitant, one of the most 


interesting curiosities of the country. 
The late venerable Professor Fergu- 
son used sometimes to visit Davie, and 
also, it is said, some other individuals 
of high literary celebrity. The cul- 
tivating, and shewing- 
off this little spot, formed his chief 
occupation and greatest pleasure. He 
reared a great profusion of flowers 
for his more elegant visitors, and cha- 
momile, rhubarb, and other medicinal 
herbs, for his homely neighbours. 
He also supplied the tables of some 
a in the neighbourhood with 

ney. His bees, along with a dog and 
cat, of all which he was very fond, for- 
med the whole of his live stock. This 
original cottage falling into disrepair, 
Sir James Nasmyth ordered a new one, 
consisting of two separate dwellings 
under one roof, to be erected for him 
and his sister, in 1802, at a short dis- 
tance from the former. This was 
constructed by masons under Davie’s 
directions ; but he built the new gar- 
den wall almost entirely with his own 
hands. His sister wished to have one 
outer door common to both apart- 
ments ; but he insisted on having two 
Separate ones, as they appear st pre- 
sent. ‘The house was, accordingly, 
divided by a complete partition. Da- 
vie's door is about feet and 
a half high, and he could stand up- 
right below the lintel. It has a small 
chink for a window, with wooden 
shutters. He would not admit of 
glass in it. Mr Ballantyne, the pre- 
sent farmer of Woodhouse, enlarged 
the garden at the same time ; which 
it took a whole year 
to put in order to his liking. He turn- 
ed up the soil two feet and a half 


His sister 


‘deep, venga. it of large stones, &c. 


(Oct. 
quarrelled, a sort of estrangement took 
place between these two lonely beings. 
The sister, though no way deformed 
in her person, was never capable ot 
regular employment, from a degree of 
mental aberration. They were long 
the ame persons in the parish, who 
received support from the poor’s funds. 
The dwarf, however, verived the 
chief part of his subsistence from the 
atuitous contributions of the neigh- 
ring farmers and gentry, most of 
whom he occasionally visited. Da- 
vie’s meal-pock also hung constantly in 
the mill, and every person who had a 
melder ground allotted a small portion 
of it for his use. These resources, to- 
gether with occasional presents from 
strangers who visited his dwelling, and 
the vegetables which he produced by 
his horticulture, sufficed for all his 
little wants. The pecuniary donations 
he received were chiefly expended 
on snuff, which was almost his only 
luxury, and one in which he indulged 
to excess. He kept a whisky bottle, 
too, and occasionally sold a little for 
some years, but was never known to 
be too free in the use of it himself: 
He died in December 1811, after an 
illness of three days. According to 
his own account, he was about 71 
ears of age at the time of his death ; 

t it is believed that he was several 
years older. He had become very 
penurious in the latter part of his life. 
Although subsisting entirely on chari- 
Re about L.20 was found in his 
chest at his death, the half of which 
was restored to the parish. 

The garden still retains marks of 
its original neatness, but is now to- 
tally unpruned. His sister, who is 
younger than Davie by some years, 

become a good deal more deranged 
in her mind since his death. She 
never passes the night in the cottage, 
but resides there t = h the day, and 
eps at the farmer's, Mr Ballantyne 
of Woodhouse. Of late a great many 
strangerscall at the cottage, from whom 
she has received many charitable of- 
ferings. She cannot understand the 
cause of their great curiosity concern- 
ing her brother's history. She said to 
a friend of ours who visited the place 
a few weeks ago—“ What gars folk 
Speer sae mony questions about us? 
Our parents were mean, but there 
was nae il] anent them.” 

We are enabled to present our read- 

ers with the following sketch of 


: 
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Davie’s singular physiognomy, from 
an original drawing taken some time 
before his death by a very accomplish- 
ed person who lived for many years in 


habits of frequent and familiar inter- 4q 


course with him, and which we be- 
lieve is a striking likeness. It will 
be found to differ in some slight 
particulars from the description of the 
novelist, who, of course, was under no 
obligation to adhere rigidly or uni- 
formly to his original materials in the 
delineation of either mental or physi- 
cal qualities ; yet the force and felici- 
ty with which he has in general trans- 
erred to his glowing canvas, not only 
the more striking ¢ teristics, but 
often the minutest details, is alto- 
gether wonderful. So far as regards 
beauty, however, Davie 
a8 ho great cause to complain of the 
appearance he exhibits, when arrayed 
in the wizard mantle of the Black 
‘Dwarf. The couplet in which Pope 
Richard 
onger bolical w applied 


** He was so and so grim 

His shadow not follow him.” 

His eyes, however, which were black, 
4re said to have been fine. Of the rest 


act and unexaggerated po 


of his no accurate sketch, we 
believe, has ever been taken. It was 
still more remarkable, however, than 
his visage, and aiter many minute in- 
uiries, we have no hesitation in 
adopting, almost without variation, 
the words of his fictitious historian, 
who, in the following description, is 
allowed to have given a pretty ex- 
rtrait. “* His 
body, thick and square, like that of 
aman of middle size, was mounted 
upon two large feet ; but nature seem- 
ed to have forgotten the legs and the 
thighs, or they were so very short as 
to be hidden by the dress which he 
wore. His arms were long and brawny, 
furnished with two muscular hands, 
and, when uncovered in the eagerness 
of his labour, were s ms with 
coarse black hair. It seemed as if 
nature had originally intended the 
separate parts of his body to be the 
members of a giant, but had after- 
wards capriciously assigned them to 
the person of a dwarf, so ill did the 
strength of his frame, correspond wi 
the shortness of his stature.’ 

His height was about three feet and 
a half. His skull, which was of an 
oblong and rather unusual shape, was 
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of such strength that he could strike it 
with ease through the one of a 
door or the end of a tar-barrel, His 
laugh is said to have been quite hor- 
rible; and his screech-owl voice, shrill, 
uncouth, and dissonant, correspo 

well with his other | iarities. 

There was nothing very uncom- 
mon about his dress. e usually 
wore an old slouched hat when he 
went abroad ; and when at home, a 
sort of cowl or nightcap, such as he is 
here represented with. He never wore 
chen, bite unable to adapt them to 
his mis-shapen fin-like feet, but al- 
ways had both feet and legs quite con- 
eek and wrapt up with pieces of 
cloth. He always walked with a sort 
of pol: or pike-staff considerably taller 
than himself. 

His habits were in many respects 
singular, and indicated a mind suffi- 
ciently congenial to its uncouth taber- 
nacle. A jealous, misanthropical, and 
irritable temper, was his most proini- 
nent characteristic. 'The sense of his 
deformity haunted him like aphantom ; 
and the insults and scorn to which this 
exposed him, had poisoned his heart 
with fierce and bitter feelings, which, 
from other traits in his character, do 
not appear to have been more largely 
infused into his original temperament 
than that of his fellow men. He 
detested children, on account of their 
propensity to insult and persecute him. 

0 strangers he was generally reserv- 
ed, crabbed, and surly, and though he 
by no means refused assistance or 
charity, he, on many occasions, neither 
expressed nor exhibited much grati- 
tude. Even towards persons who had 
been his greatest benefactors, and who 
possessed the greatest share of’ his good 
will, he frequently displayed much ca- 

ice and jealousy. A lad , who knew 
1m from her infancy, and who has fur- 
nished us in the most obliging manner 
with some particulars ting him, 
says, that although Davie shewed as 
much respect and attachment to her 
father’s family as it was in his nature 
to shew to any, yet they were always 
obliged to be very cautious in their 
deportment tow him. One day 
to visit him with another 
lady, he took them t h his gar- 
den, and was shewing » with 
much pride and humour, all his 
rich and tastefully-assorted borders, 
when they happened to stop near a 
plot of cab which had been some- 
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what injured by the caterpillars, 
Davie observing one of the ladies 
smile, instantly assumed his say 
scowling aspect, rushed among t 
cabbages, and dashed them “a 
with his kent, exclaiming, “ I hate 
the worms, for they mock me.” 
Another lady, likewise a friend and 
old acquaintance of his, very unin- 
teitionally gave him mortal offence 
on a similar occasion. Throwing 
back his jealous glance, he fancied he 
saw her spit at him. “‘ Am I a toad, 
woman ! that ye spit at me—that ye 
spit at me!” he exclaimed with fury, 
and without listening to any answer, 
he drove her out of his garden with 
imprecations and insult. When irri- 
tated by persons for whom he enter- 


tained little respect, his misanthropy 


displayed itself in words and some- 
times actions of still greater rude- 
ness. He would then utter the most 
shocking imprecations, swear he would 
“cleave them to the harn-pans’— 
“if he had but his cran fingers on 
them,” &c. 

A farmer in the neighbcurhood went 
one night, out of a frolic, to frighten 
Davie, but paid pretty dearly for his 
joke. He had assumed the character 
of a robber, and pretended to be break- 
ing into his hut. The Dwarf, after 
reconnoitring him from a small un- 
glazed window, which he had near his 
chimney, wrenched a large stone out 
of the wall, dashed it down upon the 
assailant, and knocked him to the 

und, where he lay for a while sense- 
and very hurt. 

The lady to whose information we 
have just referred, mentions another 
anecdote which came within her own 
knowledge, and which may serve 
to illustrate the resolute and dogged 
perseverance of the Dwarf. He 
applied to Mr Laidlaw of Hailyards 
for a branch of a tree which grew 
in the neighbourhood, to serve some 
purpose of his own. Mr Laidlaw 
was always very ready to eblige Da- 
vie—but told him, that, on the pre- 
sent occasion, he could not. grant his 
request, as it would injure the tree. 
Davie made no reply, but went away 

mbling to hi Next morh- 
ing, some of Mr Laidlaw’s servants 
to be going ‘rom home 80 
early as two o'clock, when, to their 
surprise and terror, they perceived 
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air below the said tree. Upon going 
up to the place they found it was 
Davie, who had contrived by some 
means to fasten a rope to the branch 
he wanted, and was swinging with 
all his weight upon it to break it down. 
They left him, and before he was a- 
gain disturbed, he succeeded in bring- 
ing it to the ground, and carried it 
home with him. 

He had a sort of strange pleasure 
in wandering out in the dark, and is 
said to have sometimes spent whole 
nights among the ruins of old build- 
ings, and other places where spectres 
were believed’ to haunt; and he used 
to vaunt much of his courage and in- 
trepidity in these adventures. With 
all this bravery he is known to have 
been extremely superstitious ; and, to 

otect himself from witchcraft, he 
Pd planted a great deal of the rowan- 
tree, or mountain ash, around his 
dwelling. Upwards of forty of these 
trees were cut down in his garden af- 
ter his death. It does not appear that 
he made any pretensions to warlockry, 
or that there was any strong suspicion 
of that nature —— him among 
his neighbours, although a knowledge 
of his revengeful disposition impressed 
both young and old with a certain de- 
gree of fearful respect and awe of him. 
Davie spent much of his time in soli- 
tude, and when his garden did not re- 
quire his care, would lie whole sum- 
mer days by the side of a well, poring 
into the water. He also read a g 
deal when he could get books, and 
what is remarkable, was very fond of 
some parts of Shenstone’s Pastoral Bal- 
lads, which he could repeat by heart. 
The sort of reading, however, in 
which he took greatest delight, was 
the adventures of Wallace and Bruce, 
and other popular tracts about Scot- 
tish heroes, the Highland clans, &e. 
He possessed a copy of Milton’s Pas 
radise Lost, some parts of which he 
real with much interest. He had 
also got hold of “ Tooke’s Pantheon,” 
end had his head confusedly stored 
with the stories of the Heathen My- 

’ appeared to t advan w 
he mingled with thie octal the 


mill or smithy. He was very satiri-. 


his conversation harsh 
ing voice was there frequentl 
heard much higher than the sou 
of the clapper, or the fore-hammer: 
He visited Peebles, the county town, 
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occasionally, but very seldom went 
to church. He was supposed to en- 
tertain some very peculiar notions on 
religious subjects, but those who were 
intimate with him say that he would 
now and then speak concerninga future 
state, with great earnestness and good 
sense; and on such occasions, when 
his feelings were excited, would some- 
times burst into tears. 

Davie would rather appear to have 
had some ambition of posthumous 
honours. Perhaps Tookes Pantheon 
might have inspired him with a thirst 
of immortality, or perchance he had 
some presentiment of his approach- 
ing apotheosis, under the plastic 
hands of a mighty magician,—a still 
more extraordinary and mysterious 
personage than himself—one who has 
not only raised up the spirits of the 
departed, but, by disrobing them of 
the more vulgar and prosaic rags of 
their mortal state, and investing them 
with imposing and poetical qualitics, 
has restored them to the world ina 
guise a thousand times more pleasing 
and picturesque, and yet scarcely less 
true to nature, than the reality ace 
But, whether Davie posse 
the second i gp not, it 1s certain 
that he long expressed a desire to be 
buried on a particular spot which he 
pointed out, and not in the chureh- 

ard among the “ common brush,” as 
te expressed it. One of the motives 
assigned by him for this singular 
wish, was his aversion to have the 
clods cla down upon him “ by 
such a fe low as Jock Somerville the 
bell-man.” 'This he always 
tested, would scarcely stay in his 
company, probably from a secret feel- 
ing of disgust, or disagreeable reminis- 
cence, suggested by a certain resem- 
blance which the grave-digger bore to 
himself in personal deformity. 

He appears to have displayed no 
small portion of taste in the selec- 
tion of his burial ground, It is de- 
scribed im a little tract now be- 
fore us, as a “ beautiful mount cal- 
led the Woodhill, which rises from 
a plain nearly in the centre of the 

ish of Manor, skirted with a num- 
cireled by an amphitheatre of steep 
and lofty mountains, wovered to the 
with heath, and having their 
ides broken and diversified by —w 4 
picturesque little hill, rising abruptly 
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in the middle of a delight*ul plain, 
with its deep green ferny summit 
crowned with a Druidical circle, and 
its declivities white with sheep ; the 
silvery links of Manor Water winding 
at its base, through fertile haughs and 
fields of grain ; the aged trees scatter- 
ed here and there along the bottom 
of the precipitous hills, the wild 
abodes of the goat, the raven, the fox, 
and the falcon; and the dark summits 
of the farther mountains | 
over all,—present a burst of uplan 
scenery not unworthy of arresting the 
notice of the traveller, even although 
it had never ssed the additional 
attraction of having been the resi- 
dence of the illustrious Furguson, as 
well as of the eccentric Dwarf of 
Manor Water.”* The eccentric 
Dwarf, as the same writer states, 
also requested that a clump of rowan- 
tree might be planted above his 
grave, on the Woodhill. A promise 
to this effect was given him. But he 
changed his mind on his death-bed, 
and was “ gathered to his fathers” 
like a decent Christian, in the church- 
yard of Manor. 


A TREATY BETWEEN THE KINGS OF 
GOA AND TALLO (CONFEDERATED 
MACASSAR CHIEFS) AND THE 
PEOPLE CALLED ENGLISH—I615- 


(Communicated by John Cramwfurd, Esq.) 


Tue followi is a curious 
instance of with which 
the European nations were viewed on 
their first intercourse with India. The 
Macassar nation was then the most 
commercial of the East Insular tribes. 
They were the carriers of the Archi- 
pelago, and had a natural monopoly 
of the spice trade, not to say that they 
were ount on their own native 
island of Celebes. Among the re- 
cords of this people were found in our 
times treaties with various native and 


* “ A short Account of David Ritchie, 
with an elegy on his death: printed for the 
author, July 1816.” This is curious, as 
some little time be- 

But it never published, the au- 
thor, whom we have conversed with, docs 

; imagine that any of the few copies 
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European powers, and, among others 
one with some individuals of our na. 
tion. These persons seem, from the 
tenor of the instrument, to have pro- 
mised the Raja an embassy from their 
es but such a one never ar. 
riv 


A Treaty between the Kings of Goa 


and Tallo (confederated Macassar 
Chiefs) and the People called Eng- 
Four Englishmen only shal] reside 
at Macassar. ‘The English shall not 
construct forts nor warehouses, nor 
express any desire to Macas- 
sar. The English 1 not go into 
the interior of our country,—they 
shall take no cognizance of offences,— 
they shall convert none of our people 
to their religion. In any disputes 
arising between them — us, they 
shall conform to the laws of our 
country. The English shall not com- 
mit any acts of hostility within our 
harbours, towards any other nation 
whatsoever. Whenever they come 
into our harbours they shall make us 
resents of fire-arms and ammunition. 
fore sailing, they shall pay the ac- 
customed fees for weighing merchan- 
dise and the usual imposts ; and they 
shall farther wait upon the King of 
Goa, and ask his permission to pro- 
ceed on their voyage. If a great man 
should come to our country on the 
part of the English, we, on our side, 
engage not to interfere between hin 
and his dependents, provided he does 
nothing which is disagreeable to us. 
Such a n shall, on no account, 
ate for slaves ns who pro- 
the In 
any affair which may arise between 
such great man and us, he shall follow 
the customs of our country ; on his 
return home he shall deliver the pre- 
sent treaty to the King of Rage, 
that he may unders and acknow- 
ledge it, and forswear any claim t 
our country, or intention to do any 
thing hostile towards us, or listen to 
the affairs of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, or of the states of our island. 
Lastly, When the English are in our 
harbours, our enemies shall be their 
enemies, but we shall take no part 
with them against theirs. upon 
on Tuesday, in the month of Mo- 
harram, year B. 1024 of the Hegire, 
ing with the Christian yea! 
615. 
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tH Preah sibly have found their way to the hands 
RT Bee aa of cither Mr Peter Pattieson, or his learned 
and worthy patron, the Schoolmaster of 
Gandercleugh. 
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sraTE OF THE SCOTTISH ARMY UN- 
DER GENERAL ALEXANDER LESLIE, 
IN THE YEAR 1641, 


In the summer of 1640, an army 
was suddenly collected in different 
parts of Se d, in the view of re- 
pelling an expected invasion from 
England, and placed under the com- 
mand of General Alexander Leslie, 
aided by various other officers whe, 
like himself, had learned the military 
art, and acquired no small share of 
military fame, under Gustavus Adol- 
hus. On the approach of the Eng- 
lish forces under the Lord Conway, the 
Scottish army crosed the Border, and 
on the 28th of August, at Newburn, 
on the river Tyne, eneountered and 
repulsed their opponents, and obtained 
complete possession of Newcastle and 
the neighbouring country as far as the 
borders of Yorkshire. In this situa- 
tion they remained for more than a 
year: but during this period of inac- 
tivity, it is creditable to the talents of 
Leslie and his officers, that he not 
a maintained the most exact dis- 
cipline among his , but that he 
was able to improve their skill in all 
the military exercises, to a degree that 
had till then been but little known 
in Great Britain. 

Among these officers, one of the 
inost eminent was Colonel Sir Alexan- 
der Hamilton, general of the artillery, 
or master of the ordnance, a younger 
brother of Thomas first Earl of Had- 
dington ; and who, like the command- 
er-in-chief, had been recalled by his 
countrymen from a distinguished sta- 
tion in foreign service, to take a sharein 
that distracting and u y warfare 
with which his native kingdom was 
threatened. In a petition to the Ki 
and Parliament of Scotland, C 
Hamilton states it as “ not unknown 
has been in the art 
OF inuitary disci ine, especiall anent 
artillery, he being 
in Germany honourable and 
good conditions, was recalled there- 
rom to England, where his majesty 
was graciously pleased to grant him 
pensions and allowances of eight hun- 
dred pound by year ;” and 
in the history of the civil wars, his 
eminent services as a soldier, more 
especially in his own department of 
the ordnance, It 

; unquestionably owing to his su- 
Perior skill in the J t of his 
wrtillery that the affair at Newburn 
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had been terminated so advantageous~ 


ly, and with such smal] loss to the 

Scottish army. 

In the month of August 1641, King 
Charles J. in the course of his journey 
into Scotland, visited the army at 
Neweastle, and was entertained by 
Leslie with a display of its exact dis- 
and soldierlike 
which probably was intended by the 
General for other purposes besides 
those of common militar . OF 
this royal review, and of e conduct 
of the army and its commander, on 
their soon afterwards retiring from 
England, a curious and not uninte- 
resting account was published at the 
time in one of those small pamphlets 
which were then issuing daily from 
the press, and of which we shall here 
pee our readers with a reprint. 

t is of English composition, but will 
be found to do ample justice to the 
military character of the Scottish 
army, and their able commanders, 
not omitting what was due to the 
warlike inventions of “ that their fa- 
mous engineer Sandy Hamilton,” who 
will be readily ized as the per= 
son of whom we have already given 

some account, * 

His Maiesties passing throvgh the 
Scots Armie: As also, his Entertain- 
ment hy Generall Lesly. Together 
with the manner of the Scots march- 
ing out of Newcastle. Related by 


the best Intelligence. Printed in 
the year 1641. 
His Maiesties passing through the 
Scots Army. | 


GeneraLt Lastey being aduer- 
tised of the time of his majesties com- 
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to the art military. In 1624, he obtained 
a patent for the sole using of a new cart Be ac 
devised by him, for the space of 21 ysers- jae he 
It sets forth, that our souerane lord, un- 
derstanding that Mr Alexander Hamilton, 
brother to the Earle of Melrois, by his a ad 
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ming to Newcastle, that hee might 
as well appeare in his own art and 
lustre, as in his dutie and loialty to 
his soueraigne, (hauing first made his 
choyce of fitt ground,) hee drew out 
his whole forces, both horse and foot, 
with the artillerie: and the better to 
express the souldiers salute and wel- 
come of their king, hee rallied his 
men into two diuisions of equall num- 
ber, ranging them in a great length, 
with an equall distance betweene them 
of about eight score, which rendered 
them the more conspicuous, and with 
the braver aspect to the beholders. 
Through these the king was to pass ; 
whither being come, the Generall a- 
lighting from his horse, (which was 
taken by two of his footmen, ) 
ice prostrated himselfe and service be- 
fore the king, upon his knees, his 
majestie a while priuately talking to 
him, and at his rising gave him his 
hand to kisse, and commanded his 
horse to be giuen him, whereon re- 
mounted, he ridd with the king 
through the armie. 

In the first place stood Highlanders, 
commonly called Redshankes, with 
their plaides cast ouer their shoulders, 
hauing euery one his bowe and ar- 
rowes, with a broad slycing sword by 
his syde ; these are so good markes- 
men that they will kill a deere in his 
it being the chiefest part of 
their liuing, selling the skinns by 
great quantities, and feeding on the 
tlesh. Next were musketeers, inter- 
lac’t with pikes, and here and there 
intermixt with those dangerous short 
gunnes, inuented by that their famous 
engineer Sandy Hamilton, and were 
tor the sudden execution of horse, in 
case they should assaile them: then 
again bowes, muskets, and pikes, for 
2 good distance on both sides. In the 
midway, the artillery was placed by 
tiers, consisting of about 60 peices of 
ordnance, the cannoniers standing in 
readines with fired linstocks in their 
hands. The horsemen were here 
placed on both sides, which serued as 
wings or flankes for the whole army, 
and so forward in the same order, but 
disposed into so goodly a nee and 
posture, with such sutable equipage 
and millitarie accommodations, that 
they appeared ready to give or take 
battaile, or Rp Re to have gone u 
on some notable designe. And as the 
king passed along, they gave such 


true fyre, as it is belecued, since the 
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inuention of gunnes, neuer better 
was seene or heard ; they discharged 
wondrous swift, but with as good a 
method and order as your skilfullest 
ringers observe with bels, not suffer. 
ing the noyse of the one to drowne 
the other. The king receiued such 
contentment, that whereas his dinner 
was appointed and prouided at the 
maiors of New-castle, hee yet went 
and honoured Generall Lasley with 
his presence at dinner, who hath not 
only gained a good report with his 
majestie to be a brave souldier, but 
also a singular esteeme to be a most 
expert and able commander and gene- 
rall, by such of our English - 
as were then with his majestie. 


The manner of the Scots departure, 
and marching out of Newcastle. 


The Scots, when they marched out 
of Newcastle, their artillerie being 
mounted vpon their carriages, aduan- 
ced first forth with the cannoniers 
and other officers thereto belonging, 
and some troops of horse ; then most 
of the regiments of foot ; after 
them their prouision, baggage, and 
carriage ; then followed the rest of 
the foot, and all the rest taking their 
leaves in a most brotherly and friend- 
ly manner. Being gone some foure 
miles from the towne, their generall 
hauing directed them to march for- 
wards, he returned to Newcastle, ac- 
companied with some few of his of- 
ficers, causing the toll-bell to be rung 
. and downe the towne, proclaiming 
that if any of the towne were not yet 
satisfied for any thing due to them 
from any of his officers or souldiers, 
let them bring in their tickets and hee 
would pay them, which hee did ac- 
cordingly, to the great content of the 
townes-men, and much applause of 
the generall and his whole armie. And 
after a solemne taking of his leave, he 
followed the armie, going all the way 
along with them in the reere, as they 
marched, and not any thing taken 
from any man in all their iourney, t? 
their singular commendation, and gayn- 
ing the good esteeme of all that pas- 
sed by. 


NOTICE RESPECTING THE PILNIE- 
WINKS, AN INSTRUMENT OF TOR- 
TURE. 

MR EDITOR, 
your August Number, on Th 
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and other instruments of torture for- 
merly used in Scotland, mention is 
made of the Pilniewinks. Whether 
the following anecdote may in any 
wav illustrate the subject, I leave to 
your own decision, or, if you insert it, 
io that of your readers. 

Some years ago the writer of this 
article was in a large, and rather a 
mixed company, in the neighbour- 
hood of _Fordoun, in Mearns, and on 
some of the younger members expres- 
sing their mirth in rather a boisterous 
manner, an old man, half ape ee 
halt’ jocularly, declared they should 
be put into the pilniewinks. As the 
word was a new one to me, I made 
inquiry as to its meaning, and was 
answered, that it was “‘ pitting their 


finger ina box, and ca’ing in a pin 


aside it.” * The person I allude to 
isnow ‘ gathered with his fathers,” 
or more particular inquiry would have 
been made. Should it meet your 
approbation, I may, at a future pe- 
riod, send you a drawing and deserip- 
tion of a set of ‘* Witches’ Branks,” 
which I have seen; an instrument 
calculated for preventing the unfor- 
tunate wretches, whom the folly and 
superstition of the time consigned to 
a horrid death, from expressing their 
suffering when the most painful tor- 
tures were applied to them. I am, 
&e. J.S. 
Montrose, Sept. 23, 1817. 


STATISTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES 
OF GLASGOW, PAISLEY, GREENOCK, 
AND THE ADJACENT DISTRICTS. 


( Continued JSrom p. 124, and Con- 
cluded. ) 


Or the actual number of operative 
Weavers it is difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to obtain a correct estimate. 
They are said to have formed them- 
selves into district societies, when con- 
tending with their employers. ‘The 
records of these societies, if accessible, 
would furnish the best return of their 
actual numbers. But, as these com- 
binations have been denounced as il- 


* Putting the finger in a hole, and 
forcing in a pin, or wedge, beside it, and 
in that respect similar to the buits, but a 
phed to younger persons, whose legs mi 
‘ave been broken by the latter operation. 


legal, and as some of the leaders have 
been actually convicted and punished, 
it would be vain to expect that their 
records, if they still exist, should be 
subjected to scrutiny. But an ap- 
proximation may be deduced from 
certain known facts. 

A petition, presented by the opera- 
tives to Parliament, was subscribed 
by upwards of 20,000 persons resid- 
ing in Glasgow and its vicinity. Few 
weavers residing in Renfrewshire, 
Ayrshire, and the more remote coun- 
ties, were included. Care is said to 
have been taken to admit only real 
ed to make these as numerous as pos- 
sible, in order to give weight to the 
application. If the number quoted 
be doubled, it may contain nearly the 
entire number in Scotland; and 
40,000 is generally understood, by 
well informed persons, to be about 
the actual amount. This may be 
reckoned about one-eighth part of the 
whole adult male population of Scot- 
land. It is, however, to be noticed, 
that the quantity of cloth fabricated 
since the depression of prices has very 

eatly increased, although the num- 

r of operatives may be stationary, 
or even declining. Whilst wages 
were high, weavers, on an average, 
certainly did not work above fifty 
hours weekly. At present, on an 
average, they work at least eighty 
hours, and with redoubled exertion. 
Upon a pretty general inquiry, the 
result is, that few new looms are at 
present constructed, and very few old 
ones unoccupied, which certainly in- 
dicates a stationary trade, verging to« 
wards decline ; if it be at the same 
time considered, how very many old 
weavers have been sent back to their 
original employment, by the reduc- 
tion of the navy, army, militia, and 
other establishments dependent on a 
state of warfare. ‘The training of ap- 
— is certainly almost annihi- 

The proximate eause of this state of 
the e is very clearly the fluctua- 
tion and general decline in the w 
of labour. ‘This will be best explain- 
ed by a detail of the actual facts. 

A printed list of the prices to be 
— r weaving the most general 

escriptions of cotton goods, was pub- 
lished about the year 1790; and this 
list was r » for many subse- 
quent years, as a though 


; but exertion was also us-- 
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subjected to occasional reduction, not 


vague or undefined, but bearing al- oth 


ways a reference ms the list itself. 
This system changed into 
the practice Sante all prices of 
labour dependent on mu agree- 
ment between the employers and ope- 
ratives, without reference to — ge- 
neral standard. This e of 

t was ultimately sanctioned 
by an act of Parliament, which pro- 
vides, however, that manufacturers 
shall deliver to a weaver, with 
every web, a ticket, upon which the 


specified. 

The variation of the prices of la- 
bour, computed from an average of 
the tickets of the most respectable 
houses, compared with the list of 
1792, is given below. It is also to 
be observed, 4 plain 
goods, of a description for which there 
is always a certain demand, however 
limited, have been taken ; because the 
vicissitudes occasioned by fancy and 
fashion, are always uncertain and sus- 
picious. 

In the table, unity is taken as the 
rate of the maximum list 1792; the 
ratio of declension, since the year 
1812, is expressed by the decimals. 


List of 1792 acted on until 1804, 1.00 
1813, February, - + «52 


May, - -72 
July, bead = -62 
1814, 1815, passim, (for little fluc- 
occurred,) = = 
16 e ruar y 46 
1817, Jiine, 
July, - 32 
——- August, - - 36 
The fair inference resulting from 
this state ‘of our great manufacture, 


which has absorbed ‘so much capital 
and employed so many persons, be- 
comes very obvious. 
It has been carried beyond those 
limits which the existing demand, to 
which the ‘manufacturer can find ac- 
cess, will exhaust; and, although it 
must ever prove a great and beneficial 
trade to the country, within its legi- 
timate sphere, it evidently has been, 
and is-greatly overdone. 

Whatever depression of manufac- 
tures exists in the west of Scotland, 
must mainly be deduced from this 
source ; a few remarks, ‘therefore, 


plain the state of all or most of the 


ers. 
Bleachers, dyers, cloth-lappers, and 
the other master tradesmen who are 
ee by the manufacturer of 
cloth, with separate establisments of 
their own, suffer less from the depres. 
sion. Their situation is somewhat 
analogous to that of the spinner. 
The extent of the weaving manufac- 
ture fully employs them, and there is 
seldom sufficient competition am 
themselves to injure each other. 
Calico printers, who conduct all the 
of manufacture, and whose 
establishments require enormous capi- 
tal and outlay, experience all the dis- 
advantages of overstocked trade, with- 
out generally having any intermediate 
agent v9 divide the risk betwixt them 
and the exporter ; they are, besides, 
subject to heavy duties of excise, which 
require a certam and additional capi- 
tal, generally of great extent. As 2 
counterpoise, the policy of their work- 
men has been directly opposed to that 
of the operative weavers ; and their 
uniform endeavour has been to ex- 


clude atives from the trade, and 
to obtain a against their 
loyers. This certainly kept 


the stock of printed goods lower in 
the market than it might otherwise 
have been, had this not existed. 
Its i ity has not entirely prevent- 
ed it from doing though 
probably this was little in the con- 
templation of either of the parties in- 
terested. 

Connected with the cotton trade, the 
pont and last branch al- 
usion is necessary, is the stocking oT 
hosiery manufacture, the depression 
of which has also been 

In this manufacture, however, there 
is no particular locality ; for none, 
perhaps, is more y distributed 
over all Scotland, The policy of the 
manufacturers, in this department, 
has been directly the ‘reverse of that 
followed by the manufacturers of cloth. 
Stocking frames are complex and costly 
machines, which capitalists only can 
generally acquire ; ‘and whieh are very 
soon rendered ‘useless, without con- 
stant employment and attention. The 
policy, , of the manufacturers 
has been, to restrict their men to? 
certain quantity of werk, without dis- 
missing them entirely. Many, bow- 
ever, have left the trade; and, 2s \t 
is essentially laborious, and requires 


| 
1 
ey agreement 0 e parties, as to the 
€% i j 
wages to be given, shall be distinctly 
| 
|. | 
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full strength of a man, it is im- 
vossible to overstock it, like the weav- 
ing, with an influx of boys and chil- 
dren. 

Although many other manufactures 
are carried to & extent in the 
west of Scotland, both for home con- 
sumption and export, all of which 
must have been ially, and at times 
severely depressed, none have exhi- 
bited vicissitudes, either in market 

rices or in wages, in any 

compesali with those experi by 
the cotton trade. Amongst these may 
be enumerated the respective manu- 
factures of iron and brass founding, 
of leather, shoes, boots, gloves, and 
saddlery, of glass and earthen ware, 
of soap and candles, brushes, and 
many other articles, on 
a population exists, an i 
considerably extended by a 
constant exportation, though to an ex- 
tent always fluctuating. These ma- 
nutactures have rather pace with, 
than preceded the actual demand ; and 
hence their ion has been sel- 
dom particularly remarkable either for 
severity or continuance. 

The mechanical professions, spe- 
cially loyed to supply the home 
market, have also kept a tolerably 
steady course, as those of the smith, 
carpenter, turner, mason, bricklayer, 
plasterer, 

th of machinery building 
continued unabated, notwithstanding 
every depression ; and, even in the 
present year, immense piles of build- 
ings, nay whole streets, are going on 
with the usual activity. ‘This seems 
to warrant the conclusion, that sus- 
pension of demand, in most trades, is 
still more severely felt than actual 
absence of funds ; and that capital is 
readily found in- 
vi a in- 

The state of the great manufactures 
is intimately blended with, and affect- 
ed by, that of external ecommerce ; 


th 
and gene y flourish or suffer -to- 


The following table 
may afford a ir view-of the 
relative extent of ‘the export ‘tratle for 
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six years past. It is calculated from 
of drawbacks, — 
uring the respective years, for ma- 
nufactures subjected RA the duties of 
excise. Articles have been selected 
for which there has been the most re- 
gular demand, and of those i 


tions in which there 
least propensity to omaiiees too 
far. The maximum, as in the for- 


mer table, is fixed at unity, and the 


ratio of decrement is exhibited by the 
decimals. 

Rate of quantities in 1812,  .46 

1814, .65 

— 1815, 1.00 

1816, .60 

1817, .40 
a year not being com- 
plete, the ratio is assumed from a 
view of the first six months. In ge- 


neral, it will be observed that this 
table rises and falls nearly at the same 
dates as the former. chief dif- 
ference is in 1815. In this year the 
exports were very extensive ; but the 
prices of cotton weaving were not 
raised. It had plainly tended, how- 
ever, to keep them up ; for, when the 
exportation declined in 1816, they in~ 
stantly fell above 20 cent., and 
have continued to decline with the 
exports, until the t month, 
when they have revived a little. 

Upon: of revival a few 
a may be ed. They de- 

, however, upon contingencies so 

~— and so widely extended, that 
we can little beyond 
jecture. The reasons being explicitly 
stated, every reader will be enabled to 
judge for himself how far the conclu- 
sions are warranted ‘by the premises. 

It seems proper to divest the ques- 
tion of all ere considerations of 
ambition or jealousy in any European 
state, such as might lead, at an early 
period, to the revival of hostilities, 
and to view the question solely as con- 
nected with a oo 
although probably not with a totally 
unrestricted commercial intercourse. 
In this situation, the policy of each 
state will naturally suggest the pro- 
motion = trade, 
whether the means judicious- 
ly or injudiciously selected. 

It seems. y impossible to be- 
lieve that the cotton weaving 
can maintain its extended state long 
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y overstocked at home, foreign ‘mar- 
kets are always glutted in .a short | = 
‘ume, either ‘by ‘the speculations of 
merchants, or by ‘the consignments of 
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under the existing depression of wages. 
Fitber the demand must be increased, 
or the supply will certainly, though 
perhaps gradually, diminish, until the 
rate of labour shall resume nearly its 
natural level, and place the weaver 
upon an equality with other artisans. 
But many obstacles present themselves 
to the fulfilment of this prospect. In 
many parts of the Continent, lower 
money wages will procure an equal or 
a greater supply of necessaries or coms 
forts. Hence the British wages must 
be influenced by the competition. 
Nor has mechanical improvement in 
the weaving branch so far distanced 
foreign competitors as to counteract a 
great difference of prices. 

In spinning the case is different ; 
although it is now fully ascertained 
that not only very extensive, but well 
regulated, cotton-mills do exist at 
Rouen and other parts of France. 
Some of the most extensive spinners 
in Scotland have actually visited and 
examined these works, and admit the 
fact. Still, however, the great capi- 
tal already vested in spinning esta- 
blishments in Britain,—the matured 
superiority of machinery,—practical 
dexterity acquired by long habit,— 
and the minute division of labour,— 
and, above all, the security of proper- 
ty;—must continue, for a long time, 
to operate powerfully in favour of the 
British spinner. 

The exportation of cotton-yarn to 
the Continent is a great and extend- 
ing trade. ‘The probability, there- 
fore, is, that Britain will be much 
more rapidly rivalled in her weaving 
than in her spinning manufacture, 
and may export large quantities of her 
yarn long after she shall cease to ex- 
any considerable demand _ for 

er cloths, unless important improve- 
ments in weaving machinery shall 
create a new superiority, as Sir Rich- 
ard Arkwright’s inventions opened an 
entirely new trade at the conclusion 
of the American contest. 

Upon the whole, it may probably 
be assumed with truth, that both the 
commerce and manufactures of Glas- 
gow wear an aspect somewhat more 
promising than they have exhibited 
for some years past ; but it would cer- 
ay be too sanguine to predict a 
Speedy restoration of all the vigour 
which they have possessed in former 
times. 


D. 
Glasgow, Sept. 1817. 


ACCOUNT OF DR GOSSE’S METHOD or 
PRESERVING THE HEALTH OF Ma. 
NUPACTURERS AND OTHERS FROM 
THE BAD EFFECTS OF THE INHA- 
LATION OF DUST AND HURTFUL 
VAPOURS, BY MEANS OF A SPONGE 
MASK. 


Tue preservation of the health of 
our manufacturers and artisans is an 
object of the highest importance, not 
only to those immediately interested, 
but also to the community at large, 
who participate in all the advantages 
resulting from the successful exertion 
of their industry, The inhalation of 
noxious substances is one of the causes 
of disease the most difficult to guard 
against, because respiration cannot be 
suspended even for a few minutes 
without danger, and never without 
inconvenience. The noxious sub- 
stances which are capable of operating 
on the body through the medium of 
the air we breathe, sometimes act 
merely by mechanical irritation, such 
as all kinds of fine dust and fibres sus- 

dedin the air and carried along with 
it into the lungs, but more commonly 
they exist in a state of solution or in- 
timate combination, and act as poisons 
by their inherent deleterious proper- 
ties. 

Various means have been imagined 
to preserve workmen whose occupa- 
tions oblige them to work in contam- 
nated air. In some cases they have 
been supplied for respiration, by means 
of tubes, with a purer air brought from 
some distance. But, from the very 
nature of the apparatus required for 
this purpose, it is of very limited ap- 
plication, both on account of its ex- 
pence, and its being altogether incom- 
patible with the free exertions of the 
workmen. 

Masks of different kinds worn over 
the face are exposed to inconveniences 
of another description. A piece of 
dry linen, for example, applied over 
the mouth, may serve to exclude, in 4 
great measure, dust and other powders 
mechanically suspended in alr, 
but has no effect in correcting 
poisonous properties of the deleterious 
—-. Moist linen is certainly pre- 
erable ; but it oppresses the breath- 
ing when closely applied, and admits 
the noxious gases when it does not fit 
exactly, and, besides, it corrects the 
qualities but of few of them, and that 
in a slight degree only. 
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Dr Macquart first proposed, in the 
article Medicine in the French Ency- 
clopédie, to counteract animal emana- 
tions, by filling the nostrils with small 
sponges imbibed with some aromatic 
liquor ; but this method leaves the 
mouth undefended. | 

M. Brizé Fradin invented an appa- 
ratus, with the same object in view, 
and published an account of it, with 
a plate and description, in a French 
periodical work, (Annales des Arts et 
Manufactures. Paris, 1811. Vol. L. 
p. 203.) Its principle consists in 
making the air to be inhaled by the 
mouth pass through a layer of cotton 
moistened with the liquor best caleu- 
lated to destroy its hurtful properties. 
It is, however, too complicated, and 
somewhat inconvenient in its use ; 
and it guards the mouth, 
and leaves the aecess by the nostrils 
tree. Besides, cotton, by being mois- 
tened, loses its elasticity, gathers into 
amass, and does not allow the air to 
pass through it without great difficul- 
ty: and, if not sufficiently wetted, is 
permeable to the emanations intended 
to be corrected. 

‘These inconveniences induced Dr 
Gosse of Geneva to resume some ex~ 
periments on the employment of 
sponges begun by his father in 1785, 
and applied by him to the manufac- 
ture of hats. ‘The success of these 
experiments was so great, as to render 
them deserving of being generally 
known, with the hope that they may 
attract the notice of those manufac- 
turers whose workmen suffer from 
impure emanations, and may thus be 
the means of prolonging the lives of 
many useful and industrious citizens. 

Dr Gosse’s method consists in the 
application of a mask of fine sponge. 
It should be selected as much as pos- 
sible of the shape of a hollow cone, 
and should be sufficiently large to co- 
ver the greater part of the nose, all 
the mouth, and even the chin. It 
should apply closely by its margin to 
the cheeks and chin, while the mouth 
and point of the nose lie in the hollow 
of the cone, and, if it be not naturally 


hollow enough to leave the lips free, 
it must be t from them by cross 
slips of celeniciioeal When sponges 


of sufficient size and fineness cannot 
be got of the required shape, the mask 
‘nay be made of several pieces joined 
together ; and even a sponge of infe- 
nor quality may be covered on the 


outside with fine sponge. When pro- 
perly fitted, it is to be moistened in 
water or other fluid proper for cor- 
recting the poisonous quality of the 
emanations, and tied over the mouth 
and nose, so that no air can be re- 
ceived into the lungs but what passes 
through its pores. 

This contrivance is free from almost 
all the objections to which the others 
are liable. From the porous and elas- 
tic nature of sponge, it is easily made 
to apply closely round the edges, 
while it permits the air to permeate 
it freely, and thus does not impede 
either respiration or speech. It is less 
inconvenient when used even for a 
length of time, than could be ima- 
gined, and does not at all interfere 
with the motions of the head or the 
exertions of the workman. It is not 
costly, and is easily kept clean. Still 
its use is sometimes exposed to objec- 
tions. It keeps the inspired air al- 
ways moist, which Dr Gosse thinks 
might be prejudicial to persons dis- 
= to catarrhal affections; and the 

uid with which it is necessary some- 
times to moisten it, discolours the 
skin. Also in violent exertion, caus- 
ing repeated and deep inspirations, it 
may excite a transient difficulty of 
breathing. But these inconveniences, 
trifling in themselves, compared with 
the evils which it is capable of coun- 
teracting, become almost entirely re- 
moved by practice, and may in a great 
measure be avoided by taking care 
not to use the solutions with which 
the sponge is moistened, in too con- 
centrated a state, and in removing it 
from time to time to breath the fresh 
air, and to wash the face with cold 
rh k merely soaked 

The mask merely 
with matte sufficient to guard the 
wearer against the effect of any pow- 
der whatever, and is therefore appli- 
cable to the grinders of colours, drugs, 
and stucco, stone-cutters, cotton-spin~ 
ners, feather-cleaners, wool=carders, 
hatmakers, &c. &c. 

Water will also serve the purpose 
of condensing mercurial vapours, and 
the more easily that the rapid e- 
vaporation which takes place lowers 
the temperature. For the same rea- 
son, the wet mask enables the 
face to rt the heat of an intense 
fire, to which some ee, 
posed, gilders upon metal, myo 
glass manufacturers, goldsmiths, baro- 
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meter-makers, glass-blowers, assayers, 
metal-casters, enamellers, &c. &e. 

For water we may substitute a so- 
lution of salt of tartar, in the propor- 
tion of one ounce of the salt to eight 
of water, to neutralize most of the acid 
vapours or gases which affect the 
manufacturers of nitrous acid, aqua 
fortis, muriatic and oxymuriatic acid, 
bleachers, chemists, engravers, &c. &c. 

Water acidulated with vinegar, a 
mineral acid, or even oxymuriatic acid, 
may be used to counteract the mias- 
ma to which physicians are exposed 
in visiting infected anatomists 
in performing juridical dissections, 
and izgers, or those employ- 
ed to eden in times of pes- 
tilence. 

A solution of sugar of lead in the 
proportion of one ounce and a half 
to two pints of rain water, may be 
used when the workman is exposed to 
sulphureous or ammoniacal vapours, 
as they are speedily decomposed by 
the saturnine solution. Accidents 
trom this cause are not very common in 
this country, but several men perish- 
ed at ills from inhaling sulphu- 
retted h gas on the Ist March 
1817. In Paris, however, it is a very 
frequent cause of accidents to the 


men employed in emptying the soil- 
ts. 
The exposure to carbonic acid gas 
ed in limne-water. 


the eyes, which is the more trouble- 
some, that the light then becomes a 


head, they are easily fitted quite tight 
around the orbits. Water will serve 
in most cases to wet these sponge 
frames, but sometimes it may be 
slightly acidulated or alkalized, 
moistened spectacles would, 
therefore, be of great service to nigh- 
men employed in cleaning soil-pits, 
manufacturers of acid, and in general 
all workmen exposed to irritating va- 
pours and great heat. 

The advantages to be obtained 
from the methods here proposed, can 
only be ascertained by long experience ; 
but the following experiments made 
by Dr Gosse prove, they are en- 
titled to some confidence, and deserve 
the attention of those to whose pro- 
fessions they are adapted. 

With a sponge mask soaked in 
water, Dr Gosse stood beside the 
workman in a hatmaker’s while en- 


gaged in the process of owing 
hair. The dust, which is very 
irritating, and contains dried blood 
and nitrate of mercury, rose in 
such quantity, that a person could 
scarcely be distinguished at eight 
paces distance. The workman, 
tho exposed to a current of air, 

ed a great deal, could not speak, 
and suffered from a headach, which 


bowers are subject to various nervous 
and pulmonary disorders, and all dic 
pone But Dr Gosse remained two 

in this place without any incon- 


Bas 
| 

| 

mm tO imterrupt bis occupa. 
ah. Ce tion from time to time. In fact, the 

| 
oe venience ; wishing, however, to take 
off the mask for a little, he was seized 
with catarrh and sore throat, which 
hew source of irritation. 18, lasted till next day. -The outside o! 
ie a ae fore, not wonderful to see in some the mask ot covered with a thick 
| Sake 1 manufactories incurable ophthalmias, coating of dust and hair, which was 
weakness of sight, and blindness, a easily removed. This experiment was 
consequence. The means often repeated in workshops where the 
hitherto toprevent these, far air was loaded with injurious dust, 
Ml i ee from being of use, rather aggravate and always with the same results. _ 4 
te the evil, and incommode the vision. Dr Gosse also exposed himself, | 
TA aaa lie se It is impossible to make spectacle- guarded by the wet , to the va- 
1; a tia as frames to fit closely around the eye, ur of mercury, by heating a 
mijn (aay and if wee the guarded with any kind four ounces in a crucible. To a 
of cloth, heat of the confined air certain whether the pene- 
Tk Ques becomes insupportable, and the glasses trated the anask, he lined:t with gold 
AL SGaigget soon grow dim. The sponge furnishes leaf. In ten minutes an ounce ands | 
these inconveniences. Gosse’s hair and the e we 
Cin. tiene rings of it, it serves for the » covered with a powder, whi 
a a upon the fore part of which the glasses on bei mackie tacit | @ 
it are to be fixed by pitch, or some tallic His egintion 
oe _— other cement, insoluble im water, and not and th was ot tar 
ae by means of ribbons tied around the nished, except-inone Kposed 
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a The experiment was repeat- 
ed with perfect success. 

The sponge mask and nge 
mounted spectacles also succeeded in 
preventing any bad effects from the 
vapour of burnin sulphur. Six 
ounces of bruised sulphur were thrown 
upon a brazier in a close apartment. 
The fumes were very abundant, and 
nobody could enter the room without 
the risk of being suffocated. But 
guarded by the sponge, wet with a 
solution of alkali, Dr Gosse, remained 
exposed to the fumes for half an hour 
without inconvenience. 

In 1816, one of the inspectors of 
health of the city of Paris invited Dr 
Gosse to make a trial of the efficacy of 
his sponge mask and spectacles. ‘The 
soil-pit was in a bad state, or plombée, 
as it is called by the French. Fire 
had been re! to expel the car- 
bonic acid gas. ‘wo workmen who had 
gone down successively felt the presence 
of the mephitism, and could scarcely 
remain three minutes. ‘They cough- 
ed, had difficulty of breathing, and 
their eyes were much irritated. Dr 
Gosse descended after them into the 
pit, with the sponge soaked in a solu- 
tion of sugar of lead, and his ears stop- 
ped with a little moist cotton, and al- 
though he stirred up the soil with a 
shovel, he remained a quarter of an 
hour without inconvenience, or hav- 
ing his breathing affected. The smell 
of the sulphuretted hydrogen gas was 
destroyed, and his eyes even were not 
affected either by it or the ammonia- 
cal vapours. He made a second trial 
of his ap in another soil-pit, 
which the workmen had been obliged 
to desert the evening before, notwith- 
standing fires were constantly kept up. 
The inorning that Dr Gosse made his 
experiment in it, three workmen had 
been drawn out of it with ropes in a 
state of commencin He 
descended without taking the precau- 
tion of putting cotton in his ears; and 
to identify his" situation as much as 
possible with that of the workmen, he 
tried to work hiraself.. But the la- 
bour, to which he’ was mot accus- 
tomed, united to the keenness with 
which he ed it, and the heat 
of the place, caused a good deal of suf- 
rings and he was obliged to rést two 
or three times: He had beehin a 
(uarter of an hour, when, instedping, 
his mask came off, atid he ¢otld not 
Teplace it exaetly. after the acx 


cident, he felt a slight giddiness, andthe 
attempted to cry for help and reach the 
ladder, but he fell back suffocated. He 
was inmediately drawn up, and re- 
covered his senses when he got to the 
open air. ‘The accident which occur- 
red in this last experiment was entire- 
ly owing to the displacing of the 
mask, and is rather a confirmation of 
its efficacy, especially in cases. where 
it is not necessary to remain long in 
such pits. It is on this account that 
Dr Gosse particularly recommends the 
use of his masks to those who destend 
into foul air to attempt to save others 
who are already overcome by it.. 

From my own experience I can tes- 
tify that these masks can be worn 
without any inconvenience; and I 
would have no hesitation to expose 
myself, when protected by one of 
them, to the most noxious fumes. I 
therefore feel a pleasure in making 
known in this country of manufac- 
tures, in which Sir H. Davy’s life-pre- 
server has proved of such inestimable 
value, the discovery of an ingenious 
foreigner, a will be found also 
an efficacious life-preserver in dangers 
of a different kind. 

ALIENUS. 


Edinburgh, Sept. 1817. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM COUNT 
MONTLOZIER, AUTHOR OF THE 
MINERALOGY OF AUVERGNE, ON 
THE MINERALOGY OF THE NEIGH@ 
BOURHOOD OF EDINBURGH. 


Tr is only since I visited Edinburgh 
that I have been able to form a true 
conception of the nature of the moun- 
tain rock I had so often heard of un- 
der the name Whinstone, and to which 
the denomination Greenstone has been 
in-my improperly applied. It 
differs greenstone in formation, 
greenstone being entirely primitive, 
whereas whinstone is of a second 
formation: Further, it associates with 
limestone, coal, and sandstor, mine- 
rals with which greenstone is not con- 
nected. Calcareous spar, too, forms 
an ingredient ern but not 
of greenstone ; » greenstone 
is cpanel with difficulty with the 
knife, but whinstone easily. The 
whinstone of Scotland ——— to be a 
Neptunian ction. It does not oc- 
carin the volcanic regionsof Auvergne, 
in the Vivrais, in Italy, nor, in’ 
ral, im-Germany; it’ has 
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Maelzel's Metronome. 


blance to the rocks at Coblentz, which 
extend to Andernach. 

Near Edinburgh, it is to be observ- 
ed passing into sandstone, and con- 
taining red hematite. Salisbury Craig, 
the rocks at the Custom House, on 
the sea-shore, to the westward of New- 
haven, I found to be of whinstone. 
Arthur Seat, on the contrary, is truly 
voleanic, bcing composed of basaltic 
lava, scoriw, tuffa, and other similar 
rocks. 

During the few days I remained at 
Edinburgh, I visited the beautiful 
range of hills named the Pentlands, in 
the investigation of which, I was much 
assisted by Professor Jameson's de- 
scription in the Wernerian Memoirs. 
The Professor considers that range as 
of Neptunian formation, an opinion I 
cannot subscribe to ; on the contrary, 
I believe that the rocks are decidedly 
volcanic. These rocks, to me, did not 
present any regularity of arrangement, 
—nothing like what we observe in the 


basaltic ranges of Saxony and Au- 


vergne ; hence I learn, that, although 
the environs of Edinburgh abound in 
volcanic matter, much of it belongs to 
the last revolutions of the globe. A 
principal rock in the Pentland range 
is felspar, which often contains scales 
of mica, and crystals of a substance 
like actinote. It 1s the same rock I met 
with in the mountains of the Puy de 
Dome and Puy de Chopine, and which 
has engaged much of the attention of 
Saussure and other naturalists. It is 
of a volcanic nature, as is also the 
case with the amygdaloids and sco- 
rie met with in the same range of 
hills. 

The Braid-hills and Blackford-hill, 
which are composed of varicties of 
compact felspar, appear to have expe- 
rienced terrible commotions ; in the 
Braid-hills, in particular, the agita- 
tions must have been tremendous. 
The hills, in a mineralogical view, 
very much resemble the Puy de Dome 
in the south-west of France, which is 
now universally considered as of vol- 
canic origin. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE NOTA-« 
TION EMPLOYED IN THE SCALE 
OF MAELZEL’S METRONOME. 


MR EDITOR, 
Riss, and many of the best mo. 
dern composers of music, prefix to 
cach movement a number, indicati 


the time in which they intend ix 
should be performed, according to 
the scale of an instrument, called Mr. 
TRONOME, or rule of measure, which 
gives an exact measure of time corre~ 
sponding with eachnumber. As, how- 
ever, this instrument is somewhat 
expensive, and is little known here, 
our performers, in general, do not 
understand the notation of the scale, 
and are not able to avail theinselves 
of the accurate directions of the se- 
veral composers who use it. It will 
therefore probably be agreeable to 
your musical readers, to have the lan- 

age of Maelzel’s scale explained to 
them, which, as it is exceedingly sim 
ple, may be done in a few words, 
The indication consists of a musical 
character, such as a minim, crotchet, 
or quaver, with a number affixed, 
which determines the number of mi- 
nims, crotchets, or quavers, which 
the composer means should be per- 
formed in a minute; or that the mi- 
nim, crotchet, or quaver of that 
movement, should have a_ length 
equal to the fraction of a minute di- 
vided by the number specified. 


Thus, “ > 60 Maelzel’s Metronome” 


means, that the minim in the move- 
ment to which it is prefixed, should 
be a second or the sixtieth part of 
a minute, or that sixty minims should 
be performed in one minute. In the 


same manner, re 100 expresses, that 


each crotchet should be the hundredth 
part of a minute, or that a hundred 
of the crotchets should take a minute 


to perform ; 75 indicates 75 


vers to be performed in a minute. It 
is evident how much more precise 
and accurate this notation is, than the 
vague and indeterminate terms Adagio, 
Andante, Allegro, and Presto, in com- 
Mon use ; onl We attach the greater 
value to Maelzel’s invention, because 
we have often had occasion to regret 
our ignorance of the time in which 
composers wished their movements to 
be performed, especially the older 
masters, such as Corelli, in conse- 
quence of a change which has taken 
oe in the meaning of these terms. 

‘ow, the time of a piece indicated, 
according to Maelzel’s Metronome, 1% 
fixed for ever, and for every country, 
and there will be no excuse for sing- 
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ers drawling out Andantes, till they 
set us asleep, or for fiddlers rattling 
through an Allegro, so as to defy 
any ear to discover the fine combi- 
nations of the author. By this nota- 
tion, the time intended by the author 
is precisely fixed, and the performer who 
docs not adopt it, must submit to the 
imputation of incapacity, or of vanity 
in conceiving himself a better judge 
of the spirit of a composition, than he 
who wrote it. Formerly, it was other- 
wise. When Mr Bremner published 
some of Corelli’s concertos for the ha 

sichord, he B armen out this evil, and 
endeavoured to remedy it in regard to 
them. ‘ The terms Adagio, Largo, 
Allevro, &e. usually affixed to musical 
compositions, being in themselves ra- 
ther vague, it were to be wished that 
some more determinate means could be 
found to transmit to posterity the exact 
tine in which every species of music 
ought to be performed, as then the 
compositions of the present age might 
vive more pleasure centuries hence, 
than we now receive from the harp- 
sichord music of former ages. For in- 
stance, the editor being, in the year 
1762, at a sale of music which belong- 
ed to the late Dr Pepusch, purchased 
(Queen Elizabeth’s virginal book, which, 
though exceedingly fair and intelligi- 
bly written, and the compositions un- 
questionably excellent ; they being by 
Tallas, Bull, Bird, and other great 
masters with whom England then 
abounded ; yet, owing to the seeming 
irregularity of divisions by bars, and a 
want of knowing the true times in 
which the different pieces should move, 
the best masters are now at a loss how 
to execute them with propriety. For, 
should the popular tunes, of which 


there are man y in this collection, be be-_ 


gun as slow as we now think the nature 
of the melody will allow, yet the va- 
rations set to them by those masters 
increase in difficulty as they go on; 
and at last become so rapid, that if the 
execution of those days did not far ex- 
ceed that of the present, it must be 
impossible to perform some of them 
uniformly throughout in equal time.” 
Mr Bremner endeavours tofix the time 
tore precisely in regard to Corelli's 
concertos, by indicating how many 
Seconds or -seconds were given 
to each bar by Pasquali, an excellent 
Violinist and skilfut leader of a band, 
Who was allowed to have entercd into 
the true spirit of Corelli’s music. ‘Thus, 
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in regard to the celebrated eighth con 
certo, the first movement is character- 
ized as Vivace, and is to be performed 
at the rate of three long half-seconds 
in a bar ; the second is marked Grave, 
and is four seconds ina bar ; the third 
Allegro, is four longish half-seconds 
in a bar ; the fourth Adagio, is eight 
seconds ; the fifth, another Allegro, is 
four short half-seconds ; the sixth is 
the same as the fourth; the seventh 
another Vivace, is three short half-se- 
conds; the eighth another A//egro, two 
short half-seconds ; and the last 
Pastorale, is four short seconds in a 
bar. ‘This was no doubt a great im- 
provement, but it was not sufficiently 
precise, for it only fixed accurately 
two times, seconds and half-seconds. 
These correspond with 60 and 120 of 
Maelzel ; but all the other numbers 
between these, and greater and less 
than these, were still vaguely indicated 
by the addition of the qualifying epi- 
thets long and short. Dr Crotch 
adopted a very philosophical method 
of determining the time, with great 
precision, by marking the length of a 
pendulum which would vibrate in 
correspondence with the minim, crot- 
chet, or quaver. Its application was 
also exceedingly simple. A leaden 
bullet was affixed to a rar of tape or 
ribbon, upon which the inches were 
marked, measuring from the centre of 
the bullet. By taking hold of the 
tape at the number of inches desig- 
nated to be the length of the pen- 
dulum, and setting it a swinging, we 
have the exact time of the minim, crot- 
chet, or quaver, in each vibration. We 


do not know why this method has 


not been generally used. Perhaps, 
when the pendulum is long, it is in- 
convenient, and not easily managed 
by unskilful hands. To explain its 
notation, we give the following table 
of times, as measured 
by pendulums of different lengths, and 
the number of Maelzel’s metronome, 
or vibrationsinasecond, which, though 
not mathematically, is sufficiently cor- 
rect. 


Pend. inches 5, 7, 10, 12, 14,17, 30,39, 56. 
Metronome 160, 140, 120, 100, 90, 80, 90, 60, 50. 


The Maelzel’s metronome we have seen 
is itself a species of pores which 
is made to vibrate different times by 


means of a sliding weight upon a por- 
tion of the rod continued upwards 


beyond the point of suspension, and 
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nished with a graduated scale upon 
is marked of beats 
it makes, when the upper edge of the 
weight is adjusted, so as to be opposite 
to it. It is furnished with an escape- 
ment, and its motion is continued by 
a weight hung over a pully. The 
scale extends from 50 to 160. This 
instrumentanswers its purpose in some 
respects, but is not without incon- 
yeniences. It is somewhat complex, 
and may be put out of order. It is 
not portable, but requires to be fixed 
against a wall, and at a considerable 
height. Also the constant loud tick- 
ing Which itmakes atevery beat, et 
perhaps esteemed an advantage by 
some, who cannot measure — ual 
portions of time in their mind, is 
agreeable to those who have a real 
feeling for music, and will render those 
who use it constantly, too mechani- 
cally uniform in their performance, 
as it will not permit that judicious 
acceleration and retardation of the 
time apcentling to the genius of the 
passage, in which a great deal of the 
expression evinced by a performer of 
taste consists. A simplified metro- 
nome, made by Mr Allan, an ingenious 
instrument-maker in Lothian Street, 
is tree from this objection. It is ofa 
small size, perfectly portable, and is 
set upon the top of a piano-forte, atable, 
or any horizontal surface. It has no 
escapement, aud makes no ticking, and 
needs no weight to continue the mo- 
tion. In fact, it is nothing but a stand 
carrying a short pendulwn with the rod 
protracted upwards beyond the point 
of suspension, having the upper limb 
graduated with an adjusting weight, 
moveable upon it. It might be madé 
with a scale of any extent. That which 
We saw was only graduated from 60 
to 120, or from seconds to half-se- 
conds ; but it was easy to apply it to 
any interval of time by halving it or 
doubling it. Thus, if the direction 
was to play at the rate of 140 quavers 
in a minute, we have only to adjust 
the instrument to 70, which will i 
give the time of the crotchet; or if 
we are told that the quaver is 50 in a 
minute, 100 will give the time of the 
semiquaver. On the other hand, as 
this instrument does not tick or beat 
the time, it will be of no use to 
formers who are irregular in ‘their 
time, and is only intended to deter- 
mine the time in which the move« 


ment is to be played, by the performs 


counting a few of its vibrations as 
the pendulum passes the stand. 
PHILHARMONICUS, 
Edinburgh, Sept. 1817. 


AN ACCOMPT FOR MRS MARGARET 
SMYTHE 8 WEDDING CLOATHS, prc. 
1701, 


[The folowing accompt of wedding clothes, 
in the year 1701, forms an appropri- 
ate sequel to the View of the Change 
of Manners among the higher ranks in 
Scotland during the course of the last 
century. —(See and 111.) The 
lady whose matrimonial paraphernalia are 
thus minutely given, was a daughter of 
the honourable house of Methven, and 
wife of ‘Thomas, afterwards Sir Thomas 
Moncrieff of that Ik, Bart. } 


Imprs. for 20 ells of Holland for six 
shirts - 485 2 6 
It. for leacetothesixshirts 17 4 0 
It. forlinnentobesixshirts 23 2 0 
It. for 4 ellsof striped mu- 
zelon for the shirts 


necks and hands -« 712 0 
It. for Holland for 6 sute 

of night cloaths - 212 6 
Jt. for muzelon tothe night 

cloaths - - 912 0 
It. for ane head sute and 

ruffles of cutt work 77 3 6 
It. for another laic’d head 

sute - - 68 1 4 
It. for 6 muzlon cravats 33 11 6 
It. for camrick for 6 hand 

napkins - 1515 0 
It. for muzlon for 3 head 

sutes - - 12 12 0 
It. for edgings for 3 head 7 

sutes and ruffles 28 3 0 
It. for laice for a sute of 

night cloaths - 1610 6 
It. for muzlon for four ap- 

rons and keaming 

cloaths ~ 22 2 


It. forHollandfor2aprons 8 3 
It. for ane hood and skerff 33 0 
It. for white dames for 


toilett to the table 10 16 
It. for ane callego night 

gown - - 14 8 
It. for bastin for un 

petticoats and vest- 

coats 11 0 0 
It. for two pair of worset 
1 f stockins of be 4 16 0 
t. for ane pai silk 

in 


Carry over, L. 479,,.9 10 
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Brought forward, L. 479 910 Brought forward, L. 1044 18 

It. for two pair of laic’d It. to baillie Blackwood 
shoes = Le 8 2 0 for goun, petticoat, 

It. for ane of maris~ and lining, camrick 
kine and slip- for two heads 
pers” - 35 0 suits, sattin and ala- 

It. for drink money to mod for covering her 
the shoe maker - 014 6 stayes, and lineing 

It. forgloves - = 20 0 her toilette and rid- 

It. for ane silk under coatt 32 8 O ing cloths - 263 1 6 

It. for 2 muzelon hoods 915 0 ft. tothe taylour for mak- 

It. for 2 suittofribbans 1213 8 ingtheridingcloaths 11 0 @ 

It. for brides rs = 100 0 _ 

Jt. for brides favors - 8 5 O *L.1318 19 8 

jt. for a suitt of ribbans 
for night cloaths - 710 6 Endorsed, “ Accompt delivret be 

It. for ribbans for shoe Rest Mr David Drummond for Mrs Mare 
strin - ’s wedding cloaths.” 

It. for of gloves 7 

It. for laices to the stayes 113 6 

It. for gallouns to the fin- ON THE ORIGIN OF THE NATION AND 
est coat . - 180 90 NAME OF THE PICTS. BY FINN 

It. for cherry gallouns 14 0 6  =MAGNUSEN, PROFESSOR, &c. &e, 

It. for 2 peasboard boxes 112 0 COPENHAGEN, 1817, 

It. for powder, knittings, : 
and pins (Continued from Page 129.) 

It, for combs 110 9 Somewnarlater than theScandians, 

It, tor 2 belts a 218 © have Scotts and Attacots crowded from 

It. for wears 2 4 © freland into Caledonia, + and sub- 

It. for 2 fans ° 4 6 6 dued large tracts of the north-westerly 

It. for silk dames for part. They have certainly been more 
vest coat = = 4 4 © warlike than the Aborigines, and, 

It. for a lineing to her therefore, obtained the dominion over 
blew gown a 301310 them; but, as the remaining tracts 

It, to Mrs Stratton for were already peopled by the valiant 
shewing of the cloaths 20 12 9 snd powerful Scandians, or chiefs 

It. for her woman in drink who were in alliance with them, 
money  ~ = 218 © and instructed by them in the art of 

It. to children in theschool war then in use, the Scots were not 

It. f for sweet meats + 2 4 9 abje to overturn the states and confe- 

t. for to a coatt 0 12 0  deracies established by them. T'ren- 

It. to Mr Houp the tayllor 32 0 0 mor, of the nation of the Scotts or 

It. to the taylour for his Attacotts, was the first founder of 
gloves - - 516 0 

It. to his man in drink * That our southern readers may not ac- 
money 7 ra 218 0 cuse this lady of extravagance, which so 

It. for four ells of knit- alarming a sum total might seem to justify, 
tings - - 0 5 4 we must beg leave to inform them, that the 

It. to the baxter in drink | money is Scots, the real amount in Ster- 
money = 7 O ling being 1.109, 18s. 3d. 8-12ths. 

It. for her pockett att the + The Fir-Bolg, or Belg, were the 
a e, and to the most powerful nation in Ireland in the 
music - - $34 8 © days of Fingal; and hence it may be con- 

It. given to the wrytter jectured, that Trenmor’s Celtic tribe was 

i driven from that island to North Britain, 
the contract 5 guineas ' 

It, 0: belestentinedeee. 78 2 0 where they attained to great power and 

reconquer 

It. to John Hepburn for linn gaa oteciat it into a kingdom for 

oun, petticoat and one of his sons.—Their descendants would 
- - 201 14 © have been once more driven out by the 
hey king Cairbar, had not Fingal come 

Carry over, L.1044 18 2 to the assistance of the Celts, — 
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the powerful kingdom of Morven in 
the Highlands ; and princes of the 
districts by the Scandians, 
(such, for example, as Crathmo Crau- 
to,) entered into alliances with him, 
or became his feudatories. ‘The Dru- 
ids seem, however, to have formerly 
extended their influence over the 
country which Trenmor conquered. 
The Son of Loda, whora, in the war 
with him they called to their assist- 
ance, was probably from Orkney, 
or some other part where the Scan- 
dians had the dominion. The suc- 
cour which the Hierarch obtained, 
shews both the agreement of their re- 
ligion with that of the Scandinavians, 
and their near neighbourhood to these, 
or others of the same race. 

If both Jutland and Norway have, 
(according to the conjectures of Vedel 
Simonson, * and other eminent liter- 
ati,) before the great deluge which, 
about 600 years before the birth of 
Christ, changed the condition of al- 
most all Europe, + formed one conti- 


* In his ** Survey of the oldest and 
most remarkable periods of our National 
History, Part 1. Vol. II. Copenhagen, 
1813.""—Compare Schioening on the O- 
rigin of the Northern Nations, Soroe, 
1769, p. 232.” 

+ According to this hypothesis, Jutland 
has been united to England or Scotland by 
what is called the Reef of Jutland, and 
Scotland again to Norway, in the direction 
in which the Shetland and Orkney granite 
rocks stretch across the sca. In like man- 
ner, some are of opinion, that England has 
been connected with Belgic Gaul. All this 
being admitted, we may easily conceive 
how such multitudes of Belge came to Eng- 
Jand and Ireland, that the Scandinavians 
> land-ways even to Scotland, where 

ney met with Celts who had come thither 
from another quarter ; how these different 
nations mixed with each other; and 
whence the Cimbri and Celts bore so strong 
a resemblance to each other in speech, 
manners, names, Ac. Hence also, we may 
the more readily comprehend in what man- 
ner the language of Norway spread itself 
over the whole Lowlands of Scotland, and 
why the Scandinavians, who arrived by sea 
at a later period, met with so friendly a re- 
2 ps from the inhabitants of the coast, 
who were of the same original stock, and 
spoke the same language. ‘Thus, the ear- 
ly of in Scotland 
may be supposed to have taken at 
two different periods, and 
times in the same manner. History does 
not reach so far back in time as to furnish 
us with certain information concerning 


nent with Great Britain,—the simi. 
larity between the language and man- 
ners of the Celts and Scandians, as 
well as the resemblance remarked }) 
Tacitus between the Caledonians he 


the Germans, (Teutonic or Scandic 


people,) from whom they are supposed 
to be descended, may be easily account- 
ed for ;* and if this is granted, it ap- 


these important occurrences. The mighty 
volcanic convulsion of Nature, which, ac- 
cording to Eggert Olafsen, and other na- 
tural historians, heaved up the mountain. 
ous island of Iceland from the bottom of 
the ocean, must have been sufficient to 
roduce the awful deluge which made such 
vock upon the nearest coasts. Schioe- 
ning has (p. 234) brought forward this 
conjecture, which appears to me rational, 
but which I shall leave to more skilful 
geologists to examine and decide upon. 
The separation of Britain from the Con- 
tinent can, best of all circumstances, account 
for Dr Borlase’s opinion, (Antiquities of 
Cornwall, p. 4,) that the present name of 
the island was first conferred by the Phe- 
nicians, from the Hebrew BRIT, breaking 
off or separating, and TAN, which, in the 
Punic, Indian, Persian, and Celtic [and 
the author might have added, in the old 
Teutonic] languages, signifies Jand ; and it 
is remarkable, that the Scandinavian name 
Bretland or Britland, has the same mean- 
ing; as Britia or Brita in Icelandic sig- 
nifies to detruncate, detach, or break off 
and divide, and Brit accordingly has the 
same import as in Hebrew. ‘The voyages 
of the Phoenicians in the North of Europe 
began so early in time, that they may have 
had certain knowledge of the separation of 


the island from the Continent. How 


many words in the Punic language (pro- 
bably a mixture of the radical languages of 
Sem and Japhet) have a resemblance to 
the Scandinavian, may partly be seen from 
the collection in Rudbeck’s Atlantica. 
Sicily was once separated from Italy by 
a similar eruption of the sea, according to 


Claudian : 
“ Trinacria quondam 
Italie pars una fuit, sed pontus et cestus 
Mutavere situm ; rupit confinia Nercus, 
Victor et abscissos interluit aquore montes. 
De Rapt. Proserp- 

* “ Rutile Caledoniam habitantium 
come, magni artus, Germanicam originem 
adseverant.”” In Walker's Letter on 
the Picts,” &e. (in the Archeologia Bri- 
tannica, Vol. 1.) among other excellent re- 
marks concerning the different origin of 
the Scotish Lowlanders from the Highland- 
ers, he has also this, in reference to the 


forementioned in Tacitus: That 

* the Highlanders, with the exception of 

the Hebridians, - are chiefly of Not- 
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to me highly probable that the 
octrines of the Druids (which, ac- 
cording to Cwsar’s testimony, were 
read to Gaul from Britain) came to 
the latter country from Scandinavia. 
Hence the — concurrence of the 
fuith of the Druids with that of the 
Drottar, and the sacrifical and other 
monuments, which both have left us. 

About 120 years before the Christian 
era, the Cimbric nm (as it is 
called) obliged the inhabitants of se- 
veral northern regions to emigrate in 
large bodies in search of new settle- 
ments; and it is probable that some 
hordes of them may have fled, over 
sea, to the coast of Britain. The 
northern men in later times made fre- 
quent expeditions in the North Sea ; t 
and we see from Ossian, with what 
mighty fleets the Norwegians and 
Jutes in Fingal’s days, and earlier, 
invaded Scotland and Ireland. 

As well the aboriginal Caledonian 
Britons, as the Scandian and Hiber- 
nian settlers, (all bearing a consider- 
able resemblance to each other in lan- 
guage and manners,) in all likelihood 
a common cause in their wars with 
the Romans, from the first commence- 
ment, till the times of Caracalla and 
Fingal. The tyranny which the Ro- 
mans exercised over those whom they 
subdued, added to the great discre- 
pancy of their institutions, manners, 
and language, must naturally have 
been viewed with abhorrence by a 
people but half reclaimed from the sa- 
vage state, but whose spirit was bold, 
free, proud, and unbroken; and this 
abhorrence produced a union of the 
different tribes under their particular 
chiefs, against the common enemy. 

Such leagues, however, were formed 


only against the Romans, or South 
Britons ; for the elder Pictish and 
Celtic tribes were often at war with 
each other, and even among them- 
selves. 

When Ossian was old and _ blind, 
and after his death, Scandinavians 
from abroad, or their Caledonian de- 
scendants, in all probability, made 
themselves masters of parts of the 
kingdom of Morven. After Fingal 
was no more, the heroic character of 
his subjects also failed ; for the bard 
calls them “ little men,” timid, and 
feeble. The melancholy forebodings 
of Fingal and Ossian, as to the fall of 
their aie and capital, appear, 
during the lifetime of the poet, to 
have been partly accomplished.* ‘The 
men of Morven, nevertheless, seem af- 
terward to have regained a consider- 
able degree of the power they had en- 
joyed under their former princes, and, 
(united with the tribes lately arrived 
from Ireland under the name of Scotts 
and Attacotts,) in alliance with the 
Picts, and their dependents, to have 
attacked the empire of the Romans in 
Britain. 

We have seen, from Ossian, that 
about 211 years after the birth of 
Christ, and several generations before, 
the Orkneys and Shetland, with di- 
verse tracts of the Caledonian main- 
land, were under the dominion of the 
Scandinavians. These, however, are 
mentioned by such Roman historians 
of these times as have come down to 
us, only under the names of Britons 
and Caledonians, by which appellation 
they designated the inhabitants of 
North Britain in general. It was not 
till afterward that those who lived in 
the country lying between the two 


wegian extraction.) are black-haired ; where- 
as the prevalent colour among the Low- 
landers is red or yellow ; and it may be 
observed, that Ossian, who was a Highland- 
tr, describes Cairbar and others of the 
Belya, who were Germans, and the Orca- 
dian Dunrommath, who was certainly of 
Scandinavian descent, as having red hair. 
Walker also has remarked, that red hair 
's more common in Norway than in Ger. 
many.” 

* Vedel Simonsen, 1. ¢ p. 150, coms 
pared with Schioening, 1. c. p. 199. 

+ That the Suwevi mentioned by Taci- 
‘us, who, in the first century, cut off the 
Usipii, who were fleeing from Britain, 
were Norman, is evident from Schioening’s 
History of Norway, part i. 126, 


* The forebodings and complaints of 
Fingal, in the anticipation of a war with 
the Scandinavian prince Erragon : ** Mourn- 
ful is the battle we must fight with Sora’s 
gloomy king,—I behold thy tempests, O 
Morven! which will overturn my halls, 
when my children are dead in battle, and 
none remains to dwell in Selma,” have 
a singular resemblance to the story told of 
Charlemagne’s grief at the sight of some 
Nor-men’s ships that approached the French 
coast. He shed many tears, and thus ex- 
plained the cause of his sorrow: ** No 
wonder I am distressed at seeing these 
men dare, even in my lifetime, to approach 
these shores, when I foresee the evils they 
will yet bring upon my posterity and their 
subjects.” 
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Romen walls which were drawn across 
the Island, were distinguished by the 
name of Meate. Eumenius Rhetor, in 
his panegyrics, written in the end of 
the third, or beginning of the fourth 
certury, first makes mention of the 
Picts, partly as enemies of the Bri- 
tons, and partly as a race of men to 
which the Caledonians belonged. * 
In the latter half of the fourth cen- 
tury, Ammianus Marcellinus dis- 
tinguishes the Caledonians into Picts, 
(a nation composed of Dicaledonians 
and Vecturiones,) Scotts and Attacotts. 
It is thus that he speaks of the irrup- 
tion of the barbarians into the Roman 
rovince in Britain, in the reign of 
alentinian and Valens: ‘* Picti Sax- 
onesque et Scotti et Attacotti erumnis 
vexavere continuis.” Here the Picts 
are mentioned before and with the 
Saxons, which latter may have invaded 
Britain by sea, although they already 
had a footing in the Caledonian pos- 
sessions of the Picts and Scots, and are 
often, as Suhm and Schivening have 
distinctly shewn, confounded by the 
Roman writers with the Scandinavian 
nations, who, at that time, were un- 
doubtedly more powerful at sea than 
the inhabitants of Lower Saxony. 
This connection of names, like seve- 
ral others already quoted, seems to in- 
timate some sort of relationship be- 
tween the Picts and Saxons. Ammia- 
nus afterwards informs us that this 
confederation of the barbarians had 
reduced the Britons to the lowest state 
of misery ; Nectarid, their coast admi- 
ral, (“Comes maritimi tractus,” )} was 
slain, and F'wl/afuudes, their general, 
surrounded by his enemies. In order 
to relieve the Roman provincials in 
this emergency, Valentinian sent his 
general Theodosius to make war upon 


* The well known words, non dico Ca- 
ledonum, or non Dicaledonum atiorumque 
Pictorwm sylvas, which have occasioned so 
much controversy, seem to me to be best 
explained in this way, that the Caledonians 
or Dicaledonians, (probably from the La- 
tin particle dis or di,) were in fact some- 
what different from the Picts, but belong- 
ed, nevertheless, as feudatories or confe- 
derates, to their nation. 

+ Rerum Gestarum, Lid, 26, cup. 4, 
and Lib. 27, 

> Already, about the close of the third 
century, had the Romans sent the Comi- 
tes littoris Sawonici, as they were called, 
into Britain, to defend them against the 
attacks of the nautical adventurers ef the 


diffusam variarum gentium plebem 
et ferocientem immaniter.” These 
different nations are thus denominat. 
ed by Ammianus, “ Picti eo tempore 
m duas gentes divisi, Dicaledones et 
Vecturiones, itidemque Attacotti, belli- 
ca hominum natio, et Scotti.” Is itnot 
reasonable to consider these two names 
as designating the ancient Caledonians 
or North Britons, who had joined the 
Vecturiones, or strangers who had ar- 
rived in their country, and were so 
called by the Romans, from the cir. 
cumstance of their having come in 
ships? * In this case, the name, like 
Vector, vectarius, vectura, vectuarius, 
may be derived from the verb veho. 
Betore this time, the Scotts, and proba- 
bly also the AZtacotts, had come from 
Treland, to which country several an- 
cient authors give the name of Scotia, 
before Caledonia obtained that name ; 
but, perhaps, under one of these names 
is here understood the other’s depen- 
dents or confederates. Heron (in his 
Hist. of Scot: Vol. 1.) thinks, that At- 
tacotts means (ath-na Scottic ) “ other 
Scotts ;” + which might point out the 
same connection mentioned by Eume- 
nes, between the Caledonians and 
Picts, and thus the name would im- 
ply the feudatories or confederates of 
the Scotts. 

This inquiry into the origin of the 
Picts I have here brought forward, to 
illustrate Ossian’s intimations concern- 
ing the different nations by which, 
in his time, Scotland and its subject 
islands were inhabited, and, at the 
same time, to shew how far his accounts 
coincide with those of later historians. 
In order not to depart too far from my 
particular purpose, I shall not here 
launch out into diffuse details, or fxr- 
ther multiply, from the abundance ot 
evidence that remains, the proofs u 
on which my hypothesis, as to tne 
northern derivation of the Picts is 

* As I have before suggested, the Nor- 
men probably continued for a long serics 
© years to arrive in smal] numbers suc- 
cessively upon the coasts of Scotland, where 
they were amicably received by the Pictish 
population, who owned a common origiD, 
and who probably welcomed them as s¢4- 
sonable auxiliaries against the Romans 10 
South Britain, where the Scandinavians 
were not itted to a the coasts. 

+ In Icelandic or Old Norse lan- 
guage, Aittar, Attar, or Atta Skotiar, 
signifies people of a Soottish descent, 
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grounded. * Yet I cannot altogether 
pass over in silence the two important 
circumstances which have had so much 
weight with those who hold a differ- 
ent opinion ; namely, the derivation of 
the name of the Picts, which may have 
been Celtic or Latin, and their usage 
of tattooing or painting their bodies, 
which many suppose never obtained 
among the nations of Scandinavian 


origin. | 
( To be continued. ) 


ORSERVATIONS ON THE NEPAULESE 
AND GOORKHAS, BY A GENTLEMAN 
RESIDENT AT ETAWAH, IN INDIA. 


Tur Sepoys, who have returned 
trom Nepaul, bring very curious ac- 
counts of the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants, which differ much 
trom those of the plains. A Jemadar 
of the 25th regiment of native infan- 
try, who commanded the escort of 
Lieutenant Boileau to Ratmandee, 
after staying there four months, on 
being ms from his duty, has 
come home on leave to his village, on- 
ly a few miles from hence. After 
Lieutenant Boileau’s visit to the ra- 
jeh, and return to his tent, the rajah 
sent him several trays of presents, 
which, instead of consisting as usual 
of cloths, silks, shawls, sweetmeats, 
Xe. were composed of a pig, (a pig 
as a present in India! O horrible !) 
rice, spice, and all kinds of grain, &c. 
a horse being the only thing among 
the presents which agreed with the 
forms of other courts. The escort 
of thirty Sepoys were exercised and 
admired; but, when the Goorkha 
hattalions are exercised, no spectator 
is allowed to be present, and running 
footmen are sent out in all directions 
to prevent intruders. The houses are 


* All those denominated Picts were 
not descended from Scandinavians alone, 
as these may have mixed with the Celte, 
or aboriginal Britons; although the for- 
mer had in a great measure the ascendan- 
cy, and gave name to the nation. It is 
thus that here in the North, in the remote 


- all of wood, two, three, and four sto- 


rics high ; the meanest person having 
one of two stories. Calling themselves 
Hindoos, dividing themselves into the 
same four principal branches, or castes, 
viz. Brahmia, Chuttry, Bise, and Soo- 
derr, and reading the same shasters 
and pooranas as the Hindoos of the 
plains, they yet sacrifice buffaloes to 
the Deity, and afterwards banquet on 
the remnants of the offering. I need 
not remind you how contrary this is 
to the tenets of the Hindoos below ; 


-although some of them, such as Raj- 


poots, some Brahmins, and others, 
eat flesh, they would all die before 
they would touch that of a cow ora 
buffalo. Their brethren above (of the 
hills) eat also goat’s and sheep’s flesh ; 
but in this last have made a nice dis- 
tinction ; those born with short stumps 
of tails, being a separate species, are 
eaten, whilst those with tails of the 
ordinary length cannot be touched ! 
The chastity of the original Ne- 
paulese women is of the lowest order ; 
they have, of course, no Purdeh. (1 
ought to be more explicit, and say, 
they are not kept in concealed apart- 
ments, restricted from going out.) 
One woman is often wife to three or 
four brothers, the eldest child belong- 
ing to the eldest brother, the second 
to the second, and so on. Their 
chastity seems also to be held in little 
veneration, for the wife conceals not 
her amours from the husband, and 
the lover walks into the female apart- 
ment under the husband’s nose. 
Should the poor husband object to 
such intercourse, he repairs to court, 
where the seducer is fined five rupees. 
These last remarks are to be under- 
stood as referring to the native Ne- 
paulese only, and not to the conquer- 
ors of the country, the Goorkhas. 
Though our newspapers have thrown 
doubts on the water having been poi- 
soned, in order to prevent the advance 
of our troops, this Jemadar, my in- 
formant, was present at the taking of 
some out of a rivulet, which had been 
concealed under large stones, and in 
consequence of the drinking of which 
several of the carriage elephants died. 
Their military skill also (th not 
their bravery ) seems doubtful, though 
so much talked of and praised. This 
indeed the officers as well as the Je- 


- madar allow, that the natural ob- 


stacles presented by the country were 
so great, and gave such a decided ad~ 
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ages of dark antiquity, the Goths were he ek Se 
blended with the Joiner or Joter, ( Ettins 
or Jutes, ) who were probably in part inns * 
and Celts, &e. Although the great body 
of the people in Denmark is Danish, it aS + Po 
nevertheless contains a mixture of natu- 
talized Germans, Swedes, French, 
who all go under the common name 


vantage and superiority to the defen- 
pre ene skill, with these ad- 
vantages, been combined with their 
valour, it would have been impossible 
forour troops to have advanced and per- 
formed the achievements which have 
signalized their irruption. Such is 
the account of the Jemadar, and a Se- 
poy, to whom I give entire credit, as 
their account of several transactions 


fully md with those which 
have been laid before the public from 
various other quarters. My friend il- 


lustrated his remarks as to the diffi- 
culties of the country by saying, that 
his battalion and three others made a 
forced march thro a defile to take 

ion of the head of the pass, 
*€ and if two old women had only sat 
on the summit, and —— down large 
stones, every man of their party wo 
have 


MURTHLY CASTLE, THE SUPPOSED 
ORIGINAL OF TULLY-VEOLAN. 


MR EDITOR, 

‘ in the — 
Sketches which appeared in your first 
number of the series, the 
author had traced several features in 
Traquair House, which led him to 
~—— that mansion and its vicinage 
to have been the Study of Tully-Veo- 
lan, I beg to offer a few remarks, 

Although a particular taste and 
style of laying out grounds may have 
been very prevalent at one time in 
Scotland, and thus the appearance of 
many gentlemen’s houses may be 
somewhat similar ; yet, after a good 
deal of observation, I never found a 
aia exactly to answer Waverley’s 

escription as Murthly Castle, in 

Perthshire, the residence of Sir 
Stewart of Grandtully, Baronet. We 
approach the house through a double 
avenue of limes, the tallest and thick- 
est I ever witnessed. ‘The venerable 
turrets overhang the terrace of the 
en, which is laid out entirely in 

e Dutch style, as Bradwardine's is 
described to be. The dovecot ad- 
joining the house, the fountain, gate, 
and, in short, every particular, entirely 
he ilies of Traquair 

re and Grand. 
tully having long been intimate) 
cestor present possessors ma 
have agreed to plan their grounds in 


Murthly Castle, the supposed original of Tully-Veolan. 


beauties. I am, Sir, yours, &e. 


COct. 
a similar style. Murthly Castle pos. 
sesses another strong feature of resem. 
blance, which Traquair House cannot 
retend to, viz. local situation. It is 
ust below the entrance into the High- 
och (as Bradwardine Castle was,) 
and I am of opinion that the Pass ot 
Ballybrough, in Waverley, can be no 
other than that immediately above 
Dunkeld, leading into the Highlands. 
There is an air of grandeur about 
Murthly which I never saw s ; 
Its natural beauties are certainly very 
eat ;—situated on the banks of the 
ay, five miles below Dunkeld, and 
ree opposite the beautiful wooded 
rock of Stenton. From a grotto or 
moss house on the banks ot the river, 
lately erected with great taste by Mr 
George Stewart, son of the present 
Baronet, may be seen the celebrated 
hills of Birnam and Dunsinnan, the 
former of which has for a long series 
of years been in the possession of the 
family ; and towards Dunsinnan, from 
this grotto, is a view which might be 
the boast of Italy. 
The Castle of Murthly is in some 
— very old, having been built at 
ifferent times; and, owing to its 
height, size, and situation, it has a 
singular and grand appearance, and is 
seen at a great distance. Connected 
with it, at the distance of a few hun- 
dred yards, by an avenue of fine yews 


and cypress, is the chapel, and within 
it the family burial-place, in which 
are several very handsome marble 


monuments, one of which is adorned 
with the arms of the numerous rela- 
tions of this ancient and noble branch 
of the House of Stewart. I trust you 
will pardon me for saying so much on 
the subject of Murthly, which, how- 
ever, is a place well worthy of all that 
can be said or written in praise of its 


D* 
Edinburgh, Sept. 30, 1817. 


SKETCH OF THE LITERARY HISTORY 


OF EDINBURGH. 


MR EDITOR, 

I HAVE uently thought, that 
there is no subject of more interest- 
ing tion than the circumstal- 


y ces which have raised this North- 


ern Metropolis to its 
reputation as a seat of 
dted, I have always consider 


esent 


such 
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histories as among the most amusing 
and instructive of literary compositions. 
They combine, in a manner peculiar] 
pleasing, the powerful interest of | 
partialities, with the charm of philo- 
sophical disquisition, and while they 
gratify the rational curiosity of con- 
temporaries, they transmit also valu- 
able information to those who are to 
follow us. On so extensive a sub- 
ject, however, it is impossible, with- 
in the compass of a letter, to offer 
more than a few imperfect and very 
general observations. 

It is universally known, that this 
city is indebted for its first celebrity, 
as a seat of learning, to the high re- 
putation of its medical school. It is 
not, however, so generally under- 
stood at how very recent a period 
this distinction commenced ; and those 
who have considered 
the subject, will probably hear, with 
some astonishment, that the first per- 
son who ever filled any medical chai 
in the University of this city, was the 
grandfather of the present Professor of 
Anatomy. It was, I believe, about 
the year 1725, that this eminent in- 
dividual received his appointment ; 
but the lustre which he threw around 
the University, by the excellence of 
his lectures, naturally directed the at- 
tention of its patrons to the advanta- 
ges which might arise from a more 
extended establishment. The differ- 
ent departments of medical science 


were, accordingly, soon to 
distinct who quickly ob- 
tained those subsidiary institu- 
tions which were necessary for giving 
practical efficacy to their labours ; an 
in this manner was begun, at a com- 
paratively very reeent period, that 
splendid career of medical instruction 
which has now raised the Universit 
of this place to the v first rank 
among the seminaries of Europe. 
_The philosophical lectures at that 
time delivered here were, of course, 
in many res different from those 
which are given at this more advanced 
period. mathematical discoveries 
of former ages had, indeed, been trans- 
mitted to modern times, (as it has 


been well remarked,) like masses of: 


pure and native gold. And we can- 
hot suppose that the mathematical 
Prelections of this University have 
ever been given with superior effect 
than when the chair of this depart- 
ment was filled by such men as 
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Gregory and Maclaurin. The philo- 
sophy of Newton, too, which came 
nearly perfect from the hand of its 
founder, was early adopted with en- 
thusiasm in this University ; and it is 
a remarkable fact, that perhaps the 
most beautiful elucidation which it 
has ever yet received, was given in 
the well known work of Maclaurin, 
before Newton himself had long quit- 
ted the field. While in these respects, 
however, the merits of this city, as a 
school of science, were, even at the 


whieh of the last century, nearl 
as high as at any succeeding peri 
it is obvious, that those other t- 
ments of general knowledge which 
have a more intimate connection with 
the business of life, and with the pur- 
suits of literature, must then have been 
in a state of comparative imperfec- 
tion, which it requires some exercise 
of reflection to estimate at the pre- 
sent period. The truth is, that the 
lectures on philosophy at that time 
delivered in this, as in every other 
European University, were chiefly 
composed of imperfect illustrations of 
the doctrines of Locke, respecting the 
nature and transmutations of human 
ideas,—inte sed with accounts of 
the method of syllogism, which was 


still regarded as a great instrument of 
knowledge,—varied occasionally with 


more valuable materials from the 
writings of Bacon, or of more ancient 
authors,—and terminated, commonly, 
by a very tedious account of the use~- 
Civilians, tin e rights an 
duties of “individuals mt nations. 
There was, at that time, no 
foundation of science, amidst the mul- 
tifarious materials thus collected, on 
which the student might proceed with 
advantage to erect a superstructure of 
solid learning. And every succeed. 
ing teacher seems to have adapted his 
plan rather to those habits of study in 
which he had previously ind y 
than to any pu of general utility, 
or to any leading principle of esta- 
blished knowledge. 

Amidst that keen agitation of 
tems and opinions, 
now began v y to prev 

t of that ent 
of the human understanding which, 
since the revival of letters, had been 


slowly going forward,—the state of 
porte Races I have now described, 
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could not long continue. It seemed 
only n that the attention of 
mankind should be powerfully direct- 
ed to the imperfection of the opinions 
hitherto embraced, in order to induce 
them to start with alacrity into a bet- 
ter track of philosophical research ; 
and the useful impulse thus required 
was soon decidedly given. It was, as 
is universally known, about the mid- 
dle of the last century, that Hume 
began with unrivalled acuteness to 
speculate on the origin and nature of 
ideas, and to form his speculations 
into a system of scepticism, which 
alarmed the minds of all sober in- 
quirers. A host of opponents was ac- 
cordingly roused, who combated, in 
all the quarters to which their in- 
L. fluence extended, the obnoxious doc- 
r trines which had been thus fearlessly 
C advanced. And the natural effect of 
5. this agitation of opinions was the ul- 


~ 
~ 


timate refutation of doctrines which 
were subversive of knowledge, and 
iP ee the discovery of some fundamental 
a rinciples which have proved of much 
importance to the progress of science. 
“Te Tt is, in fact, almost needless for me 

; to observe, that the ablest and most 
successful of these opponents of Hume, 
not only completely refuted the un- 
philosophical assumption on which the 
controversy was founded, but by reform- 
ing fundamentally this department of 
knowledge, recalled the attention of 
metaphysical inquirers from the vague 
speculations in which they had ‘for- 
merly indulged, to a system of patient 
reflection on the operations of the 
mind, and a judicious application to 
this unemployed field, of the method 
and rules of the inductive philosophy. 
What is chiefly, however, to my pre- 
sent purpose to observe is, that the 
fume of this University is now inse- 
perably associated with the triumphs 
and success of this new philosophy ; 
the splendid character of its ablest il- 
lustrator has, in fact, long given to 
this city one of its most powerful at- 
tractions in the eyes of strangers ; and 
that fond attachment to metaphysical 
pursuits, which has long been’ con- 
sidered as characteristic of this nation, 
has now been diretted into a career of 
pga which promises to afford 
the most beneficial results to every de- 
partment of human knowledge. 

While science was thus undergoing 
alteration in one of its 
tundumental departments, correspond~ 


ie" 
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ing were place in other 
kindred branches. The French eco- 
nomists had already directed their spe- 
culations to the interior of the fabric 
of human society, and the investiga- 
tions of Hume, in this new — 
ment, had also shed an auspicious light 
on some of the most difficult problems 
which these discussions embraced. It 
was at this period that the author of 
the Wealth of Nations submitted to 
the public his immortal work, the 
fruit of many years of political re- 
search, which, in his native town, at 
a short distance from this metropolis, 
he had devoted exclusively to this 
eat undertaking. It was not merely, 
owever, by the fact of its publica- 
tion in Edinburgh, that this magnifi- 
cent monument of the genius of its 
author has added to the celebrity of 
this seat of science. The doctrines it 
contained, which have had so remark- 
able an influence on some of the most 
important concerns of mankind, were 
soon anxiously incorporated with the 
philosophical disquisitions of this Uni- 
versity. And the fact is well known, 
that Edinburgh continued, during 
many years, to be one of the best fre- 
ae and most efficient schools for 
this new department of knowledge. 
The earlier part of the last sree b 
so remarkable for the changes already 
considered, was further distinguished 
by one of the most important im- 
provements which science has ever re- 
ceived, and by which a new direction 
was very generally communicated to 
the pursuits and studies of academical 
bodies. I here allude to the discove- 
ries of Linneus, to whose enlighten- 
ed views the scientific world are %0 
deeply indebted for a system of doc- 
trine, which may not perhaps con- 
tinue to be acknowledged as the most 
perfect exposition of the arrangements 
of Nature, but which has unquestion- 
ably had a most important influence 
on the subsequent progress of know- 
ledge, and will ever remain an indis- 
putable evidence of the stupendous 
powers and industry of its author. !¢ 
is well known to those who are even 
moderately acquainted with the scien- 
tific history of the eighteenth century, 
that these improvements were imme- 
diately adopted by every university of 
eminence in Europe,—that the col- 
lections of those bodies were every 
where arra upon the new prit- 


ciples which Linnweus had unfolded,— 
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and that the examination of the vari- 
ous provinces of nature, began nowto 
be conducted with an ardour and suc- 
cess which was quite un leled in 
the history of the world. I do not 
pretend to insinuate that this city has 
ever been remarkable for the attention 
of its students to this delightful por- 
tion of the great field of knowledge. 
Yet so animating a spirit of scientific 
research could not well exist in every 
neighbouring country, without being 
also felt in some degree by the scholars 
of this ardent and inquisitive nation, 
howevermuch their predilections or ha- 
bits might have previously indis 

them for this Se a The 
Professorship of Nat History (on 
which subject no lectures had ever 
formerly been in this Univer- 
sity) was accordingly conferred about 
this period on a naturalist eminently 
qualified for the duty assigned him, 
and ewe many of the other uni- 
versities of Europe were already far 
advanced in that career of improve- 
iment on which the scholars of this 
country were only preparing to enter, 
this appointment yet deserves to be 
ientioned, as an important addition 
to a plan of instruction, which, in 
this respect alone, had been formerly 
deficient ; and still more perhaps, as 
laying the foundation of a future pro- 
gress in the study of nature, to which, 
from some obvious symptoms, we seem 
entitled to look forward with very con- 
fident expectation. 

Perhaps, however, the greatest of 
all the improvements which science 
received during the eventful period of 
the preceding century, was that which 
took place in the ent of Che- 
mistry ; and it will ever be consider- 
ed as a fact, honourable to this city, 
that the most valuable of these im- 
provements were derived from a dis- 
unguished member of this University. 
It appears, indeed, from the facts 
which are known respecting the pro- 
etess of the chemical discoveries of Dr 
Slack, that almost all his great specu- 
‘ations had been brought to maturity, 
while he held the Lectureship of Che- 
imistry at Glasgow. But it was the 
celebrity he had acquired by these 
splendid investigations that ‘secured 
him, on the resignation of Dr Cullen, 
the vacant chair in this University ; 
it is well cag ofessor 
‘ver acquired a higher celebrity for 
his pablie or a Wiles re= 
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nown for his original investigations. 
“€ The number of his pupils (says Dr 
Thomson) underwent a progressive 
and gradual increase, during the whole 
time that he was professor. “His lec- 
tures were always listened to by his 
audience with inexpressible delight. 
His voice was low, but sweet and dis- 
tinct. His language was simplicity it- 
self, but always apposite and never 
vulgar. His experimental illustra- 
tions were correctly suited to the ob- 
ject in view, and carried full convic- 
tion to the mind of the spectator ; 
there was no glare, no parade, no 
showman exhibition, but an Attic ele- 
— and simplicity highly delight- 

] to a refined and cultivated mind.” 
The researches of Black afford, per- 
haps, the finest models of experimen- 
tal investigation, next to the optical 
inquiries of Newton, which scicnce 
contains. The excellence of his pub- 
lic prelections appears from the above 
account of them, and, indeed, from the 
concurring testimony of all who heard 
them, to have been proportioned to 
the value of his original discoveries. 
We cannot wonder, therefore, that, 
with such various excellence, the me- 
rits of this professor should have been 
very widely acknowledged, and that 
the splendour of his character should 
have shed something of its lustre up- 


on the city which was the immediate 


theatre of his labours. 

Iam far from pretending, in this 
rapid sketch, to enumerate all the 
eminent individuals who have con- 
tributed to the glory of this seat of 
learning. My only object, in fact, is 
to present to your readers the follow- 
ing remarkable, but I apprehend well 
founded, conclusion, that not only has 
the University kept pace in the libe- 
rality of the views by which its mem- 
bers have been guided, with the vast 
advances which science has been mak- 
ing during the preceding century, but 
that there is scarcely one of the great 
improvements which have been made 
during that period, which has not a 
more direct and intimate connection 
with the high fame of this seminary. 
It is thus universally known, how 
much the science of medicine has 
been indebted to the original views 
which have distinguished the mem- 
bers of this school ; the mathematical 
d ent is well known to have been 
filled, during the long period of more 
than a century, by a succession of some 
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of the ablest men whom this country 
has produced ; the philosophy of the 
human mind may here almost be con- 
sidered as in its native soil, from the 
captivating illustrations which have 
been given of its doctrines, by the 
most eloquent of the members of 
which this University can boast ; and 
the splendid carcer of chemical dis- 
covery, which has given such lustre 
to modern science, may refer to the 
original investigations of Black for one 
of the first steps in its pee. I 
will not presume to with deci- 
sion upon a subject which I have not 
examined with any very particular 
attention ; but I certainly am not at 
present aware that any other univer- 
sity can boast, with truth, of a series 
of more splendid distinctions ; and, 
when it is added, that its members 
have been as eminent in their cha- 
racter as teachers, as celebrated for 
their original discoveries, we can no 
longer wonder at the high fame of 
this University. 

It is not merely, however, to the 
fame of its University that this city is 
indebted for the reputation it enjoys. 
It is well known, that, from a very 


early period of the preceding century, 


a strong predilection for literary pur- 
suits had very generally diffused it- 
self even among those classes of the 
community who are less directly con- 
nected with the business of education ; 
and those who have heard of the in- 
tellectual character of the conversation 
of this metropolis, or of the variety 
and excellence of its literary produc- 
tions, are in no danger of confounding 
these distinctions with the reputation 
or efficiency of its public schools. I do 
not know, indeed, a finer field for the 
historian of literature, than that which 
isafforded by thismetropolis during the 
ater part of the past century. Much 
as, no doubt, already been accom- 
plished, for illustrating this interest- 
ing portion of our history, by the 
writers of the biography of some emi- 
nent individuals ; but a vast harvest 
yet remains for the patience and cu- 
riosity of in and 
terity will probably regard with 
we now overlook. It is sufficient, 
however, at present to remark, that 
this city is known to have contained, 
about the latter part of' the period al- 
luded to, as bright an assemblage of 


illustrious men as ever appeared, per~ 


COct, 
, in any city or age. From the 
list which has been preserved of the 
names of those who constituted what 
was called the Select Society, it ap- 
pears to have been composed of a 
greater proportion of all the talent 
and learning of that time, than could 
perhaps have been collected in any 
other single spot ; and from this great 
association of ability and information, 
we also know that a crowd of eminent 
authors appeared, whose works are 
still regarded as among the finest pro- 
ductions of British tt is 
scarcely necessary that, for substan- 
tiating this statement, I should now 
recal to the recollection of your 
readers the names of Hume, Robert- 
son, Henry, Fergusson, Blair, Home, 
Kaimes, Monboddo, and Mackenzie ; 
these, however, it ought always to be 
remembered, are only some of the 
more conspicuous names, while the 
activity and successes of the lighter 
troops will be found to have pretty 
generally corresponded with the more 
conspicuous prowess of the leading 
Numerous associations, 
also, for the encouragement of learn- 
ing, were about the same time esta- 
blished in this metropolis: these were 
sometimes composed of men who have 
since risen to the very first rank in 
the republic of letters, and, altogether, 
they laid the foundation of a system 
which has now been carried in this 
city to an extent unexampled, I be- 
lieve, in any other country. These 
effect o uen inging 
ther individuals who 
had devoted their leisure to the 
cultivation of literature, by which 
they supported and encouraged that 
ambition of excellence which is ne- 
for the production of works 
of merit ; and also of diffusing among 
the mass of the community the tastes 
and prepossessions of these more pri- 
vate associations. They have contri- 
buted powerfully to form that relish 
for the pleasures of literary conver- 
sation, which is now considered as the 
peculiar distinction of this metnopolis. 
Itmust be confessed that this city pos- 
sesses many advantages for thediffusion 
of ap a taste, which are ase enjoyed 
in the same degree by any other portion 
of the British expire Tt is remarkabl 
free from that spirit of business whi 
never fails to communicate to conversa- 


tion in a trading town so strong a tinc- 
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ture of mercantile habits. It ought 
also to be observed, that not only the 
students by whom the University is 
attended, but the numerous practi- 
tioners and retainers of the law—men 
of course who are naturally attached, 
in a certain degree at least, to literary 
pursuits—are mingled with the other 
inhabitants in the intercourse of soci- 
ety, and, of course, influence to a very 
considerable extent the prevailing tone 
of conversation. This city is also, as 
being the capital of the country, the 
natural resort, during ‘a considerable 
part of the year, of the fashionable 
world, the members of which are 
usually fitted torelish those lighter exer- 
tions of intellect, and that easy discus- 
sion of literary works, which is permit- 
ted by the forms of polite society. The 
consequence of all this is, that it is 
impossible to mingle with any of the 
politer circles of this metropolis, with- 
out meeting either with some man of 
letters, the nature of whose pursuits 
is pretty generally known, or with 
some younger scholar, devoted with all 
the enthusiasm of his years to the pre- 
vailing studies and discussions of the 


time ; or, lastly, with some of those’ 


fashionable loungers who are slightly 
acquainted with every prevailing to- 
pic, and by whom the perusal of books 
is chiefly considered as a necessary = 
paration for — conversation. It is 
easy to see, that a society so constitut- 
ed must differ essentially in its predi- 
lections and habits from ordinary asso- 
ciations of active individuals ; and that 
discussions of the merits of literary 
works, and of the character and views 
of distinguished authors, will natural- 
ly prevail in conversation. It is im- 
possible to name any other city of this 
empire, in which society is p in 
exactly the same circumstances. The 
two seats of the English Universities 
are filled almost entirely by those who 
are devoted to the studies of the place, 
and can scarcely, therefore, be said to 
contain any other society but that of 
scholars by profession. The capital of 
the empire itself is not only by fur too 
extensive in its range, but too much 
engaged in other concerns, to permit 


the prevailing tone of its conversation 
to be guided by the influence and taste 


of its men of letters; while the other 
cites are either entirely commercial, 
or are prevented by other obvious cir- 
cumstances from rivalling the fame 


of 
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the limited nature of the society it con- 
tains, as well as by the other advan- 
tages already stated, is preeminently 
adapted to sustain with effect the re- 
putation of a literary city. 

There is one circumstance peculiar 
to it which deserves here to be more 
particularly considered. From the 
circumstances of Scotland, a consider- 
able perce of its gentry has al- 
ways been trained to the study of the 
law, either with the view of practising 
it as a profession, or as a preparation 
for some other employment in which 
legal knowl is requisite. The in- 
dividuals so educated have commonly 
many advantages for the prosecution 
of study, which are not enjoyed in an 

ual degree by those who aspire to 
other liberal professions ; and they are 
connected, at the same time, by their 
rank, with all the higher circles. It 
is evident that so numerous a body of 
ambitious individuals, with every ad- 
vantage of education and leisure, must 
always have contained a very consider 
able share of the learning and talent 
which this country » and 
could not fail to exert a very decided 
influence upon the tastes and opinions 
of those around them. Some other 
circumstances, however, of a more ace 
cidental nature, have of late contri- 
buted in a remarkable degree to raise 
this portion of our fellow-citizens to 
that high literary rank which they are 
now generally admitted to hold. The 
transcendant talents of some eminent 
individuals have been particularly in- 
strumental in throwing around their 
sagan a more than ordinary splen- 

our ; and the consequence has been, 
that, while the Scottish bar has be- 
come almost proverbial for the talent 
which it contains, an ardent emulation 
has also been awakened among those 
who are only looking forward to this 
profession, which cannot fail long to 
continue the same honourable distinc- 
tion. 

It is, in fact, by the successful com- 

itions of individuals of this body, 
in the lighter departments of literature 
at least, that the character of this city, 


as a seat of learning, is now y 
estimated. It will be 
stood that I allude at present to the 
distinguished labours of that literary 
association, who began about the com- 
mencement of the present century to 
romulgate the decisions of an en- 
ightened criticism with unexampled 
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authority and effect ; and to the no less 
pular productions of that eminent in- 


dividual, whose fame is now so insepa- 


rably conneeted with the high character 
of “hisown romantic town.” Lam well 
aware that the celebrity of a city which 
has acquired an established reputation 
as a seat of learning, must ever be 
traced to some more permanent causes 
than the accidental character of some 
fortunate individuals. Yet surely the 
work first alluded to will always be 
regarded as a very splendid monument 
of the learning and talents which this 
city contained at the commencement 
of the present century ; while to the 
last mentioned author we are indebt- 
ed, in no ordinary degree, not only for 
the lustre which has been thrown 
around this city by his wonderful ta- 
lents, but still more for having given 
to a country which is peculiarly adapt- 
ed for such a distinction the high ce- 
lebrity of classical association, and for 
having identified the charms of his 
delightful productions with the scenery 
and the manners of this interesting 
land. 

In a future communication, I shall 
endeavour to present your readers with 
a sketch of the present state of the 
science of this metropolis.—Mean- 
while, I am, Mr Editor, yours very 
respectfully, 
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Popular Superstitions. 
- He might se him besides 
Oft in hot undertides, 
The king ot Fairi, with his route, 
Come to hunt him al about, 
With dim criand shrill bloweing, &c.— 
Ac no best thai no nome, 
No never he nist whider they bi 
come.” 
Romance of Orfeo and Heurodis. 


Dryburgh—Own my first visit to 
this place, where at no very remote 
period my ancestors had resided, I 
was very much struck with the ap- 
pearance of the old Abbey. "T'was 
autumn and twilight—to me _ the 
most delicious season of the year and 
hour of the day,—and the scene be- 
fore me was more rich, romantic, and 
enchanting, than any thing 
ever before witnessed :—the wild and 
arabesque aspect of the ruins, half- 
shrouded in luxuriant wreaths of fruit 
and foliage, —the last beams of depart- 
ing day gilding the shattered turrets, — 
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I had’ 


[Oct. 
below, in shade, the antique moss. 
grown tomb of my forefathers, stij] 
venerable, ae broken and defaced, 
—the bright broad harvest moon 
gleaming through the encircling wood, 
and the murmur of the Tweed he. 
yond—all was in unison, solemn, 
soothing, and sequestered ; and I was 
falling into a train of reflections, ap- 
propriate enough to the impressive 
character of the scenery, but more se- 
rious than would suit my present sub- 
i , when I was humorously recal- 
ed (by a casual circumstance which 
I need not here rehearse) to the re- 
collection of a story of the “ Fairy 
Folk,” which my worthy grandsire 
was wont sometimes to relate. It had 
occurred in the immediate vicinity of 
the spot where I then stood ; and so 
congenial seemed the scene to the 
poctical character and habits of these 
elegant sprites, that I almost expected 
to hear again their unearthly bugelet 
ringing through the broken arches, 
or see their tiny faces peeping from 
the ivy-latticed windows. 

It happened that the village school 
of Dryburgh was undergoing some 
repairs, and the teacher and his pu- 

ils were in the meanwhile accommo- 
dated with the use of the parish 
church for their diurnal meetings. One 
fine summer evening,—according to 
the report of my informant, who 
was one of the scholars,—while the 
setting sun was shining bright an( 
beautiful through the large western 
window, a shrill whistle on a sudden 
shook the casement, and instantly 2 
myriad of tiny figures, dressed in 
green, rushed in through the window, 
passed in a train along the gallery, 
‘* fistle, fistle, fistling,” as he expressed 
it, and dancing over the pews with 
much agility and apparent merri- 
ment, and again as suddenly disap 
peared at the opposite end of the edi- 
tice. This vision, as the narrator 
affirmed, was not only witnessed by 
himself, (and he was a man who 
could not possibly be 1 of wil- 
ful fiction, ) but was also distinctly see? 
by the other scholars and their as- 
tonished pedagogue. "This occurred 
about 1720. The courteous reader 
may account for the phenomenon In 
the mode most agreeable to himself,— 
either D 
Oberon and his merry imps,—or phi- 
losophically, as a visual illusion, pt 
bably Fata Morgan 


poetically, as a real descent of 
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frequently witnessed on the coast of 
Calabria, and likewise, it is said, in 
some parts of Ireland. 

The popular belief'in the existence of 
Fairies still remains almost unimpaired 
in some of the more remote parts of the 
Borders ; though it is generally allow- 
ed that they are now very seldom seen 
in the southern parts of the island. 
‘The opinion current among the pea- 
santry is, that, after the land had been 
purged from popish superstitions and 

relatie corruptions, the “‘ gude neigh- 

urs,” as they were usually called, 
tound it expedient likewise to retreat 
to the Highlands and “ other siclike ” 
unenlightened and uncivilized regions. 
A similar cause is assigned for their 
disappearance by Cleland, the Camero- 
nian poet, who, as might be expected, 
speaks of them somewhat rigidly, 
though, at the same time, evident- 
ly with a degree of hankering par- 
tiality, not unlike that with which 
the pious mountaineers of the present 
day still regard these old “ neigh- 
bours,” in spite of all the clerical ful- 
ininations which have been so frequent- 
ly launched against them. Cleland, 
alluding to the classical attributes of 
certain Border streams, whose poetical 
“ vertue” he with some justice as- 
cribes chiefly to the haunting of these 
acrial visitants, says— 


** For there, and several other places 

About mill-dams and brae faces, 

Both elrich Elfs and Brownies stayed, 

Fairies daunc’d and 
played : 

When old John Knox and other some 

Began to plott the baggs of Rome, 

They suddenly took to their heels, 

And did no more frequent these fields : 

But if Rome’s Pipes perhaps they hear, 

Sure for their interest they'll com 

Again, and play their old Hell’s tricks,” &c. 


Yet, though thus proscribed, and 
exiled from our Scottish Arcady, the 
Fairy-folk are still supposed to pay, 
tow and then, a passing visit te their 
old haunts, and to keep up a sort of 
shy correspondence with a few favour- 
ed individuals. A most worthy old 
woman of my acquaintance, who, for 
the greater part of a century, resided 
in & spot very well known to me, has 
long held much familiar and kind] 

‘ntercourse with them. Indeed, their 
Mtercourse with old Nanzy could 
scarcely be otherwise than of a kindly 
Cescription, for she such an 


‘exhaustible. fund. of good nature, 


VoL. I. 
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and moreover entertained such a trie 
respect for them, that the “ Brown 
Man of the Moors” himself, the most 
malignant sprite of the elfin kind, 
could scarcely have had the heart to 
do her an injury. Nanzy has fre- 
quently met with fairy processions 
when she chanced to be late or early 
out of doors ; and has more than once 
received presents from her aérial 
neighbours ;—among other things, 
very nice rolls of fairy butter have 
occasionally been laid down before her 
on the grass when she had occasion to 
go to market. But she was too 
a Christian, and too well aware of the 
insidious nature of such gifts, to use 
this in ‘‘ ony meltith,” though she ap- 
lied it without hesitation to other 
ousehold purposes. The place where 
she resided was an old ruinous ham- 
let, containing only five habitable cot- 
tages, all of which were tenanted sepa- 
ratim et divisim by old unmarried wo- 
men, except one that was occupied by an 
aged weaver and his wife. It stood at 
the bottom of a black heathy hill, was 
dreary and desolate in appearance, and 
remote from even the eross-roads of 
the country ; and was very well known 
to be haunted itself’, as well as several 
places in its immediate vicinity. At 
a little distance down the valley lay a 
marshy recess, traversed by a moor- 
land stream called the Laike, which, 
from time immemorial, had been 
haunted by the unhappy ghost of an 
unchristened infant, which a cruel mo- 
ther was said to have murdered there 
at some former period. Many persons 
have heard this wailing spectre—when 
a school-boy, I once enjoyed the hor- 
rible satisfaction of faneying I heard 
its unearthly cry myself—but no- 
body was ever known to have seen it 
except-old Nanzy. She “ gat a sight _ 
o’t ae morning,” she said, “just afore 
the skriegh o’ day, as she was gaun 
tlirough the Laike on her way to the 
market : Hearing its eirie erlish mene, 
she lookit up the weter, and just gat 
a glim o’t as it was hovan away like, 
i’ the mist, wi’ its bit wee waesome 
hands streekit out, and its elfish body 
swathed like a corpse in the dead 
cleeding.” 

Still nearer the old hamlet, at about 
the distance of half a Scotch mile, 
stood an old farm-house, which, about 
60 or 70 years ago, is said to have been 
visited by a dogle much more uncom-~ 
mon, as ——- familiar, than 
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the “ Greetin Bairn 0’ the Laike.” 
This being was neither fairy, ghost, nor 
brownie, but appears to have par- 
taken somewhat of the peculiar attri- 
butes of all the three. I have often, 
when a boy, listened with intense and 
feartul interest to the strange and 
mysterious tales related of this “ el- 


and forthwith went to the landlord, 
and declared in their name and his 
own, that, unless the witches were put 
away next term, or else ‘ scored «. 
hoon the breath,” all the other cot. 
ters would leave the place. It was in 
vain to reason on the subject,—and 
the unhappy beldames were obliged to 


rich incubus,” but the purport of (flit. This occurred only about a dozen 


these was altogether so undefined and 
shadowy, that I cannot now detail 
them with any degree of accuracy or 
distinctness. I remember, however, 
that this creature was said generally 
to take the appearance of an ancient 
man, wild, withered, dwarfish, and 
detormed ; that it played a number 
of malicious tricks to such as gave of- 
fence to it ; that it never on any occa- 
sion was known to speak ; but at length 
one winter evening it came and took 
a seat among the family, who were sit- 
ting round the kitchen fire,—when a 
servant girl who was churning having 
offered it a bow! of cream, it thought 
fit to fly up the chimney, and was 
never since seen nor heard of. When 
I met with the account of Gilpin 
Horner for the first time in the notes 
to the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
I was very forcibly struck with the 
resemblance of that elfish sprite to 
this anomalous ghaist, and I have 
ever since believed, that the “ Bogle 
of Blaiklaw-Myres” could be none 
other than the redoubted Gilpin 
himself, or one of his near relatives. 
‘Though the inhabitants of the old 
hamlet never made any objection to 
these and other bogies who frequent- 
ed their neighbourhood, nor even 
seemed to be any way averse to a 
ceable intercourse with them, they 
y no means exhibited the same de- 
gree of forbearance in regard to 
witches. They were once put to a 
sore trial on this point. One of. the 
ancient female inhabitants having 
died, the landlord let the cottage slie 
had oceupied to two old single women 
who lived together. These poor creae 
tures had the misfortune to be strong- 


-lysuspected in the neighbourhood of us- 


ing the black art ; which probably arose 
from the circumstance of one of them 
being very crabbed in her temper, and 
the other rather crazed in the head. 
They ruled their new neighbours for a 
Season most despotically ; for none dar- 
ed to quarrel with them ; till at length 
the old weaver plucked up courage, 
held a council of the other crones, 


ears ago. I was myself acquainted 
vith the supposed witches, one of 
whom (the crazy one) rather encour. 
aged the belief of her magical endow- 
ments. She was generally known by 
the name of Whistling Ann. 

While on this subject, I may notice 
that, between ee and Selkirk, I 
passed Plora Wood, distinguished for 
a remarkable feat of the Fairies, who 
are said to have carried off trom this 
place a little girl, and after keep- 
ing her a considerable time, and shew- 
ing her all the wonders of Fairyland, 
lett her asleep, as the story goes, = 
the same spot from whence they had 
stolen her away. Upon this legend, 
Mr Hogg is understood to have found- 
ed his very beautiful and enchanting 
tale of Kilmeny. 

The pastoral braes of Plora seem to 
have been peculiarly favoured by these 
and other beneficent genii. The 
following story was related to me by a 
lady of very superior intelligence, who 
was long resident in that neighbour- 
hood, and remembers hearing the mat- 
ter talked of as a very recent and well 
authenticated occurrence. <A family, 
who resided on the banks of the Plora, 
were assembled one evening at family 
worship, and the old goodman had 
just concluded his customary pious 
duty, when the youngest girl, a child 
who had been absent unnoticed, rush- 
ed breathless into the room, and, in @ 
perfect rapture of delight, called upon 
them to “ come a’ and look !—for the 
maist beautifu’ Leddy o’ a’ the world 
was comin sailin doun the glen !"— 
Such was the ess and even ec- 
stasy of the child, that the call was n- 
stantly obeyed, and old and young 
followed her straight out of doors to 
see this delightful vision. They look- 
ed up the glen as she pointed—but in 
vain: nothing un could be seen 
or heard,—till a sudden and 
crash behind them made every one 
look instantly round, and explained at 
once the benevolent mission of 
lovely Lady of the Wood— the 
house, which had just been emptied 
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of all its inmates, had fallen flat to 
the ground ! 

This last story of the Plora has 
been given to the public in a poetical 
form, in some stanzas inserted in a 
late number of the Edinburgh An- 
nual Register. The verses were writ- 
ten, I believe, by a youthful bard, now 
abroad, who has already given excel- 
lent pledge of no ordinary degree of 

etical genius, and who, as I am 
Pappy to perceive, is also one of your 
contributors. 

These gleanings, though of no great 
value in themselves, may perhaps 
prove interesting to suc rsons 
as are curious to trace the history 
of national menners and _ popular 
superstitions, even down to our 
own times. Such readers as desire a 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
Fairies and the other genii of our glens 
and mountains, I would beg leave to 
refer to the “‘ Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border,” as containing every thing 
that is most curious and interesting on 
the subject,—if it were not indeed 
almost absurd to suppose, that any per- 
son who may take the trouble to read 
these notices, can be still unacquainted 
with that most entertaining and de- 
servedly popular work. E. 

Sept. 30, 1817. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF A SINGULAR RACE 
OF NEGROES LATELY DISCOVERED 
IN THE REMOTE MOUNTAINS OF 
THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


Communicated by John Crowfurd, Esq. 


Ir is a singular fact, with which we 
have but very recently become ac- 
quainted, that many of the countries 
of the Indian Archipelago are inha- 
bited, in their remote mountains, by 
a race of Negroes wholly distinct from 
the copper-complexioned race with 
lank hair, which. alone are seen by 
Vvoyagers. The N s are in the 
lowest stage of savage life, whilst the 
po number of the Malayan race 
ave made considerable advances in 
social improvement. Major John Mac- 
nes, an officer of the Indian army, 
had the curiosity, while residing at 
Prince of Wales Island, to examine 
one of those savages, sent over to him 
for the purpose, from the opposite 


coast of the Malayan Peninsula, by 


‘do not exce 


the Raja of Queda, the sovereign of 
that country. The following short 
extracts from the minutes of examina- 
tion may amuse our readers, and we 
ean vouch in all respects for their au- 
thenticity, as they were handed to us 
by an intimate friend of Major Mac- 
innes, who is himself known to be, 
atter Mr Marsden, the best European 
Malay scholar in existence, of which 
he is at present aftording a substantial 
proof, in a classical Malayan transla- 
tion of the Bible, which is in great 
forwardness. 

** Kumbar, a Semang, (the Malay- 
an name of the tribe,) sent to me 
for examination by the Bandahara of 
Queda, arrived here on the 18th of 
October 1815. He has the usual ap- 
pearance of an African Negro, but his 
stature does not exceed four feet nine 
inches, and he is not less than the rest 
ot hiscountrymen. Being almost per- 
fectly naked, I ordered him some 
clothes. ‘The first article that present- 
ed itself was an uniform jacket, and 
he proceeded to put his feet into the 
sleeves, until better instructed. He 
says he is an inhabitant of the moun- 
tain Jerrai, where he has a wife and 
two children. Of his particular tribe, 
the whole number amounts to no more 
than 25 individuals ; end the whole 
of the Semang race, in that quarter, 
the number of 400. 
They have no fixed residence, but 
wander up and down the mountain, 
sheltering themselves by a temporary 
covering of leaves or grass. From 
their most ordinary residence on the 
mountain, Kumbar observes, that 
they see Penang, Queda, Perak, and 
Siam. ‘They subsist on roots, deer, 
wild hogs, monkeys, tygers, rhinoce- 
ros, and, indeed, all the beasts and 
birds of the forest, except the ele- 
phant, which they have not strength 
or skill enough to destroy. ‘The Se- 
mang of Perak, more numerous and 
powerful, destroy the elephant, and 
eat the flesh. The countrymen of 
Kumbar use arrows poisoned with the 
ipoh. Half their number always 
watch whilst the others sleep, a pre~ 
caution chiefly intended against the 
numerous tygers which, in their turn, 
prey upon them. The Semang carry 
on a traffic with the Malays, receiving 
from them a little salt, and rice for 
Dammar bees-wax, and rattans, ele- 
phants’ and rhinoceres’ teeth. This in- 
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tereourse carried om with canton 
and suspicion, as the Malsys, with 
the comstamt myustce of the strong 
the weak, 
ducing the miserabixc Semang to slave~ 
ry, 3 condinen from which the 
whele race is only secured by their 
retreat among the recesses of the fo- 
and mountains. Ne form of 
vernment cam be traced among the 
countrymen of Kumbar, but the mere 


ef provisions to the rest. They have 
hardly apy reigieus notions. Kum- 
bar says, that its are sometimes 
heard im the might, and that on their 
of the mountain to another. They 
make children, he added, ery, and 


they bring om diseases. They offer 


no religious service to those spirits, 
but they fear them. 3 
bowel complaint when he was ex- 
amined by me, but he would not ad- 
mit that 1t was brought on by a Ka- 
moj, Or spirit, fearing, I think, that 
I should ascribe his doing so te a con- 
viction of some crime or fault. For 
some time he could net comprehend 
the questions that were designed to 
draw from him his ideas respecting 2 
future state. He first cantsinanel 
that death was the end alike of the 
good and the bad; they decayed in 
the earth when they were buried, and 
there was no more of them. He ad- 
_e however, that sometimes the 
became spirits which protected 
their living friends, and persecuted 
their enemies. Kumbar seemed hard- 
ily to have any means of reckoni 
tume. He could not tell when he left 
his native mountain, but by saying 
it was when the durians were ripe, (an 
hi fruit.) Every little tribe 


i 
of Semang has its own ‘ 
and they are mutually unintell; ible 


to each other. The Semang of Queda 
and Perak carry on the little inter- 

y T Semang dia- 
lects are all distinct from those of the 
yellow-complexioned race, which bear 
to each other so singular a resemblance. 
The poor Semang of Jerrai count as 
far as fwo in their own tongue, and 
when their transactions become more 


3 sa they have recourse to the 
Malayan numerals as far as ten.” 


REMARKS ON GREEK TRAGEDY. 


(Tphigenia in Aulide 


W BATEVER Station we may be dis. 
posed te allow to the ie Writers of 
Greece, with 
these of modern Europe, it is certain. 
thut they abound im situations weil 
suited to the of tragedy. 
The object of this noble es of 
cumposition is to soften amen, 
the by the exercise of the sym- 
pathies ; and we must conclude, that 
these subjects are best adapted to it 
which we see most productive of this 
effect im real lite. No mam ever en- 
tered the house of mournimg withou: 
the excitement of his most amiable 
feelings, or left it without moral im- 
prevement. Pity, more than any other 
passion, purities and refimes the nature 
of man; and when we are happily 
able to relieve the sufferer, we expe- 
rience the most delightful sensanons 
of which we are susceptible. He 
himself an object of compassion, who 
would net preter the blessings of the 
widow and the fatherless to all the 
selfish gratifications that wealth cn 
purchase. There is a music even 2 
the voice of the aged beggar, by the 
way side, returni thamks for a 
alms, that vibrates the most cde- 
licate chord of the heart. No man 
ever heard a widowed mother lament- 
ing the death of an only som, ora f- 
ther that of a daughter, in the bloom 
of her existence, the last of a numer- 
ous offspring, without the conscious 
ness of being more di to acts of 
self-denial, and kindness, and genero- 
sity, than at other times. On such 
occasions, selfishness and all the 
amiable passions are extinguished, and 
benevolence is the ruling principle ot 
the mind, in which self-approbation 
balances the pain that arises from 
sights of distress. These are the ope- 
rations of nature in real life, and, 
witnessing scenes of fictitious sorrow. 
the mind is regulated by the very 
same laws. This is a truth, of which 
ought never 
to lose sight, and the Greek tragedians 
i me t in their faithful 
adherence to it. ‘The subjects in which 
they delight have their foundation 1 
the relations of kindred or of country. 
where they have an ity of in- 
troducing sentiments of the kindly s/- 
fections that find a response in every 
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wit] 
neart. whem they conceived 
Jarseters ef & stermer cust,—bdeings 
surred en to the perpetrutionef crumes 
>v gulty love or profligate ambition, 
or Sendish revenge, they softened the 
harshness of the features by a colour- 
ing of the gentler smd mere amiable 
ogsions. Im this they followed na- 
cure, im whese range we seldom or 
never human beings ef waredeem- 
ol wickedmess, or with hearts closed 
azaimst all the avenues of friendship 
ur attachment to some individual of 
their spectes. The man, whe, under 
domunion ef'a bad passion, 1s guilty 
of am atreeity, may bea good father, or 
wa, or brother, or triend, and may be, 
on other cecasions, capable of efforts 
of a lofty virtue, or an endearing be- 
uevolence. Electra, whe, like the de- 
won of revenge, iistigates her brother 
to the murder of her mother, and in 
the moment of frenzy, can Listen with 
to her dymg groans, is a kind 
znd tender sister ; amd the most bean- 
uful passage ef the play is that in 
which she ts the supposed death 
of Orestes. It was chiefly, indeed, by 
the exhibitions of the domestic chari- 
ties in domestic affliction that they 
crew the tears and extorted the ap- 
plause of am assembled people ; but 
sameong the many legendary tales and 
tustorteal facts which they chose as the 
cround-work of their fables, faullas they 
are of incidents that beget pity or admi~ 
ration, no one, perhaps, is more suited 
to excite beth, than the story of Iphi- 
genis. It is purely domestic, and its 
chief characters area father, a mother, 
and a daughter. The reverses are 
sudden and terrible, and the affliction 
the mest severe that can be imagined. 

The fleet of the Greeks, on their 
voyage to the siege of Troy, had been 
ong detained at Aulis by contrary 
winds. ‘The troops at last began to 
murmur, and the t Calchas, 
who had been consulted, gives it as 
his response, that, unless Iphigenia, 
the daughter of Agamemnon, were 
offered as a victim on the altar of Di- 
ana, they must for ever remain in in- 
activity at Aulis. Among the Greeks 
Crifce ¢€ ing dearest in life to 
the claimma of en and the father, 
after a severe conflict with himself, 
yields to the importunities of the as- 
sembled kings and armies. It was 
Recessary to use a stratagem to bring 
Clytemnestra and Iphigenia to Aulis, 
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amg he sends a messenger to Arves w 
utormm bus queen that he had betroth- 
ed her daughter to Achilles. She was 
dehghted by the meelligemce, and lest 
mo im repairing to the camp, ac 
companied by her daughter, far the 
purpese ef solemmising the nuptial 
ceremony ; and they soon discever that 
Iphigenia, instead of obtaining a reyal 
husband, was deomed to a cruel death. 

It will — at first sight, that a 
story this must be fruitful im in- 
cxlents of great imterest, or deep pa- 
thes ; and we shall soon see how the 
poet has availed himseit'of the facilities 
rt affords. 

The frst scene is a night-piece. 

Agamemnon repents of the message 
he had sent to ener and daughter 
requesting their attendance im the 
camp, quits his couch at midnight, 
and writes another letter forbidding 
them to leave Argos. He calls an 
aged attendant, to whom he complains 
of the cares of royalty : 

Ag. Come forth, old man. 

1 come im haste, my Lord, 
The orders of my sovereign te obey ; 
For age is ever wakeful, and sharp cares 
Nit on my bids. 

Ag. What star is that which blazes 
In the mid-sky, beside the Pleiades ? 

At. “Tis Sivius 


Az. How still the midnight season ! 
The birds forget their music, and the winds 


Lic shumbenng on the bosom of Burtpus. 
Not even the distant murmur of a wave 
Falls on the ear to interrupt the silence. 
dt. Why wakest thou at this untimely 
hour ? 
Ne sound is heard im Aulis, on the walls 
The sentinels are hushed and motionless. 


mous, 

Whose lowly path is free from cares and 
dangers; 

But princes are the very slaves of . 


At. Are they not honoured obey'd 
in life ? 

Ag. Their honours are deceitful, and 
the fruits 


Ambition offers, are they not, when tasted, 
Full of tance, bitterness, and sorrow ? 
At Why waterest thou that letter with 
thy tears ? . 

This letter is sent, but does 
reach its destination, being intercepted 
by Menelaus, whose interest it was 
should be sacrificed. 
She ber mother arrive at Aulis, 
and meet Agamemnon ; and, at the 
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interview, 2 conversation passes be- 
tween him and them, fuil of affection 
and tenderness on the one side, and 
suppressed anguish and perplexity on 
the other. 
i. Mother, be not offended, if I run 
To cast me on the bosom of my father. 
Cc. My venerable lord, my king, my 
husband, 
We come obedient to thy royal will. 
I. Let oe shed tears of joy upon thy 
5 
Tis long since I beheld thee ; how I love 
Again to gaze in fondness on thy face : 
Say thou dost love me. 
A. Yes, Ido love thee ; 
Thou art the best and kindest of my chil- 
dren. 
i. Oh! might I look for ever on thee 
thus. 
A. Une sentiment of joy unites our 
hearts. 
I. It was too kind in thee to bring me 
hither. 
A. 1 do not know if it were kind or not. 
J. What aileth thee ? nay, look upon me, 
father, 
As thou wert glad indeed to see me here. 
A. A king and general has many cares. 
/. Think not of cares, but give thyself 
to me. 
A. 1 think of thee alone, of no one else. 
i. Let a sweet smile of love dispel the 
gloom 
That hangs upon thy forehead. 
A. I do joy 
To see my child. 
I. Yet tears tiow from thine eyes. 
A. Because a cruel separation waits us. 
J. 1 understand thee not, my dearest 
father. 
A. ( Aside ) Lunderstand thee, and I pity 
thee. 
i. I would indulge in merriment to 
_ please thee. 
A. ( Aside) Alas, I would be silent if I 
could, 
( Aloud) 1 thank thee for thy kindness to 
me, child. 
Z. Oh! father, stay at home and bless 
thy children. 
A. Fondly I would, and grieve because 
I cannot. 
Z. Nay, quit the battle spear, and taink 
ho more 
On Menelaus’ wrongs. 
A, Others must fall 
Beneath the load of woes that overwhelm 


me. 
4. Tedious has been thy sojourning at 


Aulis, 
A. And still the adverse winds detain 
us here. 


I. Where do they say, thy foes the Phry- 
gians dwell ? 

A. Ob! would that Priam’s son had 

not dwelt there, 


I. And dost thou undertake a distant 
voyage ? 

A. Thou too shalt voyage toan unknown 
land. 

Z. Oh! Father, would that I might go 
with thee. 

A. Yes, thou shalt go to a far distant 
country. 


And thou shalt owe thy journeying to me. 
J. Shall 1 sail with my mother or alone ? 
A. Alone, without thy father or thy 
mother. 

Z. Tell me to what far country thou 
dost send me ? 

A, These maidens must not know thy 


destiny. 
J. Oh! mayst thou be victorious in the 
wars ; 


And soon return to us from Phrygia. 
A. | tirst have here to do a sacrifice. 
J. In that the priests will guide thee. 
A. Thou shalt know, 
For thou shalt stand beside the holy fount. 
How happy art thou in thy ignorance ! 
Give me one sad embrace and thy right 
hand, 
For thou shalt be long absent from thy 
father. 


Iphigenia quits the stage, and Aga- 
memnon endeavours to persuade Cly- 
temnestra to return to Argos, and that 
he himself would superintend the ce- 
lebration of the marriage of his daugh- 
ter with Achilles ; and after an alter- 
cation upon the subject, the scene 
closes. In the next, Clytemnestra 
by accident meets Achilles, and sa- 


~ lutes him as her future son-in-law. 


His ignorance of her meaning leads 
her to suspect that guile had been 
practised upon her. The aged ser- 
vant, from whom Menelaus had taken 
the letter with which he was entrust- 
ed to her, enters and reveals the in- 
tended sacrifice of her daughter. She 
implores the aid of Achilles, who un- 
dertakes her defence. In the follow- 
ing scene, which is the most tender 
and interesting in the play, Clytem- 
nestra extorts from Agamemnon & 
contession of the horrid secret; and 
joins her supplications to those of 
Iphigenia, who leads by. the hand 
her infant brother Orestes, that he 
would spare his daughter’s life. 


Cly. Say, shouldst thou lead thy army 

to the field, 

And leave me in the solitary palace, 

How think'st thou I shall feel when I be- 
hold 

The chambers of my daughter desolate 5 

And all the haunts she lov’d the most de- 
serted ? 

When I in solitude and bitter tears, 
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Shali weep my fair, my lov’d Iphigenia. 

My child, thy father is thy murderer ; 

And stains his impious hands in thy pure 
lood. 


b 
Oh! by the Gods, compel me not to hate 
thee ; 
Thou can’st not sacrifice the child who 
loves thee 
As tenderly as ever daughter loved ! 
Couldst thou assisting at the sacrifice 
Of thy first born, pray that the Gods would 
grant thee 
Aught that is good ? Could I at thy de- 
ure 
Prefer to them my humble supplication, 
That they would give thee health and vic- 
tory, 
And being ah back in safety to thy coun- 
try ? 
Nay! They will be avenged of parricide. 
An expedition impiously begun 
Ends in disaster. How couldst thou return 
To Argos and thy children ? would they 
greet thee 
With looks of kind affection, if they knew 
That thou hadst been their sister’s murderer ? 
I. Oh! father, had 1 but the voice of 
Orpheus, 
The music that might animate the rocks 
To follow me ; had I the eloguence 
Whose charm might win pay scsi to my 
will, 
On that should I rely ; but now my tears 
Must plead for me, for they are all I have. 
I am @ suppliant at my father’s knees. 
Thou wouidst not kill me, I am very young, 
And it 1s sweet to look upon the light, 
And the grave is a cold and dreary place. 
! was the first who poured into thy ear 
The music of a father’s name, the first 
To whom with bounding heart thou saidst, 
My child! 
I was the first who hung upon thy knees, 
And kiss'd thee fondly, and was kiss’d again, 
Then wouldst thou say to me, My lovely 
daughter, 
Oh! may | see in thee the blooming bride 
Of a great prince worthy of thee and me, 
And | — answer while I did embrace 
ee, 
How happy shall I be to tend thy age, 
And to repay thee all thy tendcrness. 
These words are graven on my memory, 
But thou forgettest them, and thou wouldst 
kill me. 
Oh! look on me, and give me one em- 
brace, 


That with me J] may bear the sweet me- 


morial 

To solace me at death, if I must die. 

My brother, young companion of my sor- 
rows, 


Let Gy delanes tears plead for me with my 


Wilt theu not pity him and spare my life ? 
Father, in mercy, pity me, and spare me ; 
Oh! kill me not, “ it is sweet to live, 
And to behold the glorious light of heaven. 


Agamemnon is overwhelmed with 
grief, but answers, that the enraged 
army demanded her life, and that it 
was impossible for him to save her ; 
and Achilles informs them, that in an 
attempt to sooth the angry passions of 
the soldiers, he had nearly lost his 
lite. On hearing this, Iphigenia con- 
sents to die for her country. ‘lhe sa- 
critice is thus described to Clytemnes- 
tra by a messenger : 


** M. When Agamemnon saw his love- 

ly daughter 

Advancing to the altar of Diana, 

He turned his head aside and veil’d his eyes 

And wept. Near him Iphigenia stood 

And cried, father, | come a willing victim, 

‘To lay my body on Diana’s altar 

An offering for Argos and for Greece. 

Oh! ye assembled armies of my country, 

Go forth to glory and to victory. 

Let no one hold me, for 1 shall have 
strength 

To stretch my neck undaunted to the knife 

Of sacrifice, and shrink not from the 
stroke.” 


He further relates, that at the mo- 
ment the priest had struck the fatal 
stroke, while the sound was still in 
the ears of the multitude, Iphigenia 
vanished from their sight, and was 
seen no more, and a hind was found 
panting on the ground in her place. 


REMAINS OF A NON-DESCRIPT ANI- 
MAL FOUND IN AYRSHIRE. 


MR EDITOR, 

Anourt the Ist of January in the 
present year, there wa* found, in (ir~ 
ring the freestone quarry of Wood- 
hill, in the parish of Kilmaurs, the 
remains of a very huge animal 174 
feet below the surface, incumbent on 
a thin stratum of gravel mixed with 
sea shells, beneath a very 
adhesive dark clay. ‘The whole, how- 
ever, was in such a state of decay as 
to fall in pieces in handling, except 
one of the tusks, and some small bones 
similar in shape and size to the ribs 
of a horse, but none entire above eight 
inches in length. There were two 
tusks lying contiguous to each other, 
but pointing different ne 44 One of 
them fell into six or eight pieces in 


the lifting, but the other was taken 
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up nearly whole, and remains still in 
jw state. It is about 40 inches 
Jong, and nearly 12 inches in girth at 
an average, at one end being 14 inches, 
and at the other about 10. In con- 
sistency, it is similar to the tusk of an 
elephant, but a little darker in colour. 
It is, however, much more curved, as 
it forms a very correct are of 90 de- 

ees, of which the radius is about 24 
inches. It weighs 204 lbs. avoirdu- 
pois, and may thus, from the dimen- 
sions, be calculated to 
1.39 of specific gravity. Part of it, 
being in softich state at the thicker 
end, was cut off with a saw, and in- 
ternally it exhibited a regular series 
of concentric circles. 

The size or shape of this animal 
cannot be well guessed at, for, except 
the tusk, there was nothing so entire 
as to indicate proportion. What ap- 
peared in the shape of fragments of 
ribs seemed, indeed, to bear no pro- 

rtion to the tusk—unless from being 

und scattered about as far backwards 
as 25 feet from it, they may lead toa 
conjecture, that the animal must have 
been at least 25 feet in length. 

At first it was supposed, from the 

ness of the tusk, that it was the 
skeleton of an elephant. Every other 
circumstance, however, is against this 
conclusion. ‘The greater curvature of 
the tusk is against it; so is its soli- 
dity ; the tusk of an elephant being 
hollow. Neither were there any re- 
mains of teeth. These, it is known, 
are still more imperishable than tusks. 
Neither any remains of —_ leg 
bones. Nothing larger than the rib 
of a horse—and these so entire as to 
smell most foetidly when held to the 
fire—they even took flame like a can- 
die. Every thing rather indicates the 
remains of a sea animal. In the mu- 
seum at G w there is a tusk to 
be seen remarkably similar, differing 
in no but that it 
is a small degree larger. They call it 
the tusk of a Manistee ima- 
ginary animal, as none alive have been 
seen in the present age of the world, 
and none entire ever discovered. ‘The 
place where this was found is about four 
miles in a straight line from the sea, 
and through a country of a very irre- 
gular uphill and downhill surface, 
with a soil that shews no indication 
of having been formed by the retiring 
of sea waters. G. R. 
October 1, 1817. 


PLAN FOR SUPPLYING EDINBURGH 
WITH WATER. 


A report has been presented to the 
Town-Council by a special committee 
appointed to consider the mode of pro- 
curing to the city an additional supply 
of water. We can state, on good 
authority, the following to be a correct 
outline. The expence required can- 
not be estimated at less than L.80,000. 
Though, in the present state of the 
money market, a loan to this amount 
might be effected without difficulty, 
yet, under a change of circumstances, it 
might give rise to serious inconve- 
niences. It is therefore recommend- 
ed, that a joint stock company 
should be formed, the members of 
which would subscribe the money 
in the hope of profit. This plan 
would put an end to all complaints as 
to the management of the water-con- 
cerns, as it would place them in the 
hands of the subscribers, who would 

robably be respectable citizens of K- 

inburgh ; while, at the same time, the 
Town-Council, from its interest in 
the capital stock, would be entitled to 
have several of its members in the 
Board of direction. The only objec- 
tion seems to be the additional tax 
which must thus be imposed on the 
inhabitants. The sum now required, 
added to that formerly expended, 
could not be estimated at less than 
L. 130,000, while the water-duty, e- 
ven when equalized, would not exceed 
L.4500: thus a considerable additional 
rate would be necessary to produce 
even 5 per cent., while it could not 
be expected that subscribers to a joint 
stock company would be satisfied with 
less than 7} per cent. It is conceived, 
however, that there can be no rea- 
sonable objection to some addition. 
Those who derive their supply 
from the public wells, including 
all the lower classes and those im- 
mediately above them, will not be af- 
fected by the change. As for the 
higher and middling classes, if the 
shares were made small, suppose L.2 
or L.25, each individual, by taking 
one, might obtain such a profit as would 
compensate for the loss he sus 
by the additional amount of water-du- 
ty. 

This report has been approved of by 
the Council, and directions given fe 
acting upon the plan p . 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sibylline Leaves, a Collection of Poems. 
By S. T. CotertpGe, Esq. 8vo. 
pp. 303. Fenner, London, 1817. 


Every reader of modern poetry is 
acquainted of course with “the Ancient 
Mariner” of this author. It is one 
of those compositions, indeed, which 
cannot be perused without a more than 
ordinary excitation of fancy at the 
time; and which, when once read, 
can never afterwards be entirely for- 
gotten. What we mean, however, 
more particularly to say at present, is, 
that this production i always ap- 
peared to us in the light of a very 
good caricature of the genius of its 
author. It displays, in fact, all the 
strength and e weakness,—all 
the extravagancies and eccentricities, 
—all the bold features, and peculiar 
grimace, if we may so express our- 
selves, of his intellectual physiognomy, 
—and in forming an opinion respect- 
ing the talents which he possesses, 
this composition may serve the ve 
same purpose which an overcharg: 
drawing of a countenance could an- 
swer to one who would form to him- 
self some general idea of the kind of 
features by which an individual was 
distinguished. In order to adapt such 
a representation to the reality of the 
case, we must of course soften its pro- 
minences, and correct its extrava- 
gancies ; we must raise some parts and 
depress others ; and while we retain 
the general likeness and grouping of 
the individual features Shich com- 

the countenance, we must re- 

uce the whole to that medium cha- 

racter, from which, amidst the in- 

finite varieties that occur, it is the 

rarest of all things to meet with any 
great deviation. 

Mr Coleridge, we understand, has 
sometimes expressed an unwillingness, 
in so far as the character of his 
is concerned, to be classed with the 
other members of what has been cal- 
led the Lake School ; and it is impos- 
sible, we think, for any candid mind 
not to perceive, that, as in some re- 
Spects the individuals of that associa- 
tion differ essentially from each other, 


VOL. 


compositions of this author are strik- 
ingly and most advantageously distin- 
ished from those of all the rest. 
e displays, it is true, on many oc- 
casions, the same sickly sentimentali- 
ty,—the same perverted disposition to 
invest trifling subjects with an air and 
expression of great importance and in- 
terest,—to treat subjects of real gran- 
deur in a manner unsuited to their 
native majesty of character,—and to 
employ, occasionally, expressions which 
are merely vulgar or ridiculous, in- 
stead of that direct and simple diction 
which is the most natural lan of 
intense feeling. Along with these “d 
culiarities, however, it cannot be de- 
nied, that there are other qualities of 
Mr Coleridge’s poetry which entitle 
it to a place among the finest produc- 
tions of modern times. ‘There is, in 
particular, a wildness of narrative, and 
a picturesque grouping of qualities and 
objects, which are in fine contrast to 
the tameness and placidity of ordinary 
try ;—a freshness of colouring and 

a delicacy of shading, which mark the 
hand of a great master. Amidst some 
obscurity and occasional failures, there 
are also every where to be discovered 
those incidental touches of true grace 
which indicate the native riches and 
power of the artist; and along with 
all these qualities, there is a fine a- 
daptation, frequently, of the style and 
manner of our older masters to the 
improved design of modern times, 
which sheds a venerable air over the 
whole composition, and seems to em-~ 
balm it with all the flowers and o- 
dours of the “ olden time.” These 
better qualities, it ought also to be re- 
collected, are the more prevailing cha- 
racteristics of our author’s manner, 
‘and though there are occasional pas- 
, and even entire pieces, in this 
enliection, which none but a poet of 
the Lake school could have written, 
and which, without any intimation of 
the name of the author, would at 
once, in the opinion of any ordinary 
judge, determine his place of residence 
and habits of fellowship, there is no 
doubt that there is a still ter 
number of which us 
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Nothing, we apprehend, is more dif- 
ficult on to characterize correctly 
the genius of an author whose pro- 
ductions possess so many opposite 
qualities, and whose excellencies and 
extravagancies are so curiously blend- 
ed ; especially as the work in which 
these combinations occur is not one 
uniform picture of any landsca 
nature, or one unbroken narrative of 
some moral tale; not a regular and 
didactic poem, nor even a series of 
poems, marked by one prevailing cha- 
racter, and intended for the production 
of one common effect ; but a great as- 
semblage of unconnected pieces, which 
differ in subject, in character, and in 
leaves, which have 
long been tossed by all the winds of 
heaven, and are now collected into one 
precious fasciculus,—some inscribed 
with interesting lessons of domestic 
love and family affection,—some dedi- 
cated to enthusiastic celebration of the 
grand or the beautiful in natural sce- 
nery,—not a few devoted to inspired 
mn ae over the fates and hopes of 
national enterprise,—and a very con- 
siderable number merely employed by 
the poet, for the purpose of being in- 
scribed, as might suit his humour, 
with the incoherent ravings of his in- 
dolence or gaiety. Taking them alto- 
gether, however, we shall endeavour, 
though with a very general and rapid 
glance, to mark the prevailing quali- 
ties of the group, and to enable our 
readers also, by the cimens we 
shall select, to form for Ceamostvas an 
estimate of the merits of our author, 
independent of any judgment we may 
to express. 

Ve have already hinted, that the 
prevailing characteristic of the com- 
positions of this author is a certain air 
of wildness and irregularity, which 
equally belongs to his narrations of 
events, and to the pictures he has of- 
fered of the aspects of Nature. It 
would require, we believe, a ter 
expenditure, both of time and of space, 
than we can at present afford, to say 
exactly wherein this quality consists. 
We think, indeed, that an examina- 
tion of its nature presents a subject of 
very interesting study to those who 
dehght to on the wonderful 
varieties of human character, or to 
mark, with the eye of philosophical 
discernment, the predilections which 
determine the excursions of fancy 

the unbounded range of 
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ideal combinations. Every person, how- 
ever, may form to himself some Beale. 


gical representation of this attribute of 
mind, whocan contrast, in the imagina- 
tion of external nature, the scenery of y 
rugged and finely wooded landscape, 
with the drowsy stillness of a cham- 
paign country, of which riches and 
uniformity are the prevailing charac- 
teristics,—or the progres of a torrent 
amidst rocks and forests, with the 
course of a stream which flows full 
and unbroken through the placid 
abundance of a cultivated region,— 
or the music of the winds as it is 
modulated and aided in its progress 
through a landscape of woods and of 
mountains, with those harmonious 
adaptations of kindred sounds which 
science and taste are capable of form- 
ing. We cannot pretend, however, 
to give instances of this quality, which 
is, indeed, the characteristic attribute 
of our author’s genius, and which, of 
course, displays itself in some degree 
in all his productions ;—we must, 
therefore, content ourselves at present 
with referring such of our readers as 
think they should, above all things, 
be delighted with a genius of this or- 
der, to the actual productions of the 
author before us, as the greatest mas- 
ter in this style with whom we are 
acquainted ; and, in the meantime, we 
shall proceed to notice some other 
qualities of his works which can more 
readily be illustrated by quotations 
and references. 
Mr Coleridge, like Mr Southey, 
, in no ordinary perfection, 
the power of presenting to the imagi- 
nation of his readers a correct idea of 
natural scenery. There is a remark- 
able difference, however, as it __ 
to us, in the character assumed by 
this faculty in the case of these two 
writers. The delineations of Mr 
Southey are true to the reality, es if 
his single object in description had 
been to represent every hue and va- 
riation of the object before him ; his 
descriptions, accordingly, are admir- 
ably adapted for affording subjects to 
a painter ; and®indeed, we know not 
any author by whose writings so ma- 
ny admirable facilities of this nature 
are afforded. His descriptions, at the 
same time, are frequently destitute of 
that far higher character which they 
might have assumed, if ag on- 
ly as the ground-work for sll 
uction of emotion. We do not se 
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wandering round his tablet those 
countless forms of moral excellence 
which almost bedim, by the brilliancy 
of their rs sd nature, whatever of 
beautiful belongs to mere form or co- 
lours; nor do we so often feel, as in 
the writings of Mr Coleridge, that his 
chief object in presenting to us a pic- 
ture of woods, or waters, or lofty 
wountains, was to aid him in commu- 
nicating, with more perfect success, 
the vivid emotion which was present 
to his mind ; and which, while it adds 
prodigiously to the effect of his scenes, 
throws often around them an aérial 
dimness, that seems to take something 
away from their merely material na- 
ture. This, we apprehend, is one of 
the chief excellencies of the author 
before us, and theugh we might refer 
in proof of it to almost any page of 
the present volume,.we shall select as 
aspecimen the opening of the “ Hymn, 
betore sun-rise, in the vale of Cha- 
mouny,” in which this peculiarity is 
at once exemplified and explained : 
‘* Hast thou a charm to stay the Morning- 
Star 
In his steep course ? So long he seems to 
pause 
On thy bald awful head, O sovran BLanc! 
The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful 
Form ! 
Risest from forth thy silent Sea of Pines, 
How silently ! Around thee and above 
Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass; methinks thou piercest it, 
As with a wedge ! But when I look again, 
It is thine own calm home, thy crystal 
shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity ! 
0 an and silent Mount! I gaz’d upon 
ee 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 
Dids’t vanish from my thought ; entranced 
In prayer 
1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 
‘* Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
Senet we know not we are listening to 
1 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with 
_my Thought, 
Yea, with my Life and Life’s own secret Joy; 
Till the dilating Soul, enrapt, transfus'd, 
Into the mighty Vision passing—there 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to 
Heaven ! 
** Awake, my soul! not only passive praise 
owest ! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and secret ecstasy ! Awake 
song! Awake, my Heart, 
e 


Green Vales and icy Cliffs, all join my 
Hymn. 
Sr ae and chief, sole Sovran of the 
ale ! 
Ostruggling with the Darknessall the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 
Or — they climb the sky, or when they 
sink : 
Companion of the Morning-Star at Dawn, 
Thyself Earth's rosy star, andofthe Dawn 
Co-herald ! wake, O wake, and utter praise! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in arth ? 
Who filled thy Countenance with rosy light? 
Who made thee Parent of perpetual 
streams ?”—p. 165. 


And so on, in a strain of most exqui- 
site poetry, of which we regret that 
we cannot continue our extract. 

A second characteristic of our au- 
thor’s power of description, and one 
which is intimately connected with 
that we have already noticed, is the 
delightful freshness which nature 
seems to assume whenever the light 
and sunshine of his genius fall on it. 
It is never nature merely as invested 
with form and colour which he paints, 
but nature breathing all pleasant 
odours, and glittering with all bril- 
liant lights,—nature as she appears 
when moistened and kling with 
the rain of heaven, and when all her 
finest contrasts are exhibited beneath 
the cloudless radiance of a summer 
sky. Asan instance, we may quote 
the following lines from the begin- 
ning of the poem entitled ‘‘ Fears in 
Solitude :” | 
6A and silent spot, amid the hills, 
A onal oak silent dell! O’er stiller place 
No singing syk-lark ever poised himself. 
The hills are heathy, save that swelling 

slope, 

Which hath a gay and gorgeous covering 


on, 

All golden with the never-bloomless furze, 

Which now blooms most profusely ; but 
the dell, 

Bathed by the mist, is fresh and delicate 

As vernal corn-field, or the unripe flax, 

When, through its half-transparent stalks, 
at eve, 


The level Sunshine glimmers with green 
ight. 

ont "tis a quiet spirit-healing nook ! 

Which all, methinks, would love; but 
chiefly he, ° 

The humble man, who, in his youthful 

Knew just so much of folly, as had made 

His early manhood more securely wise ! 

Here he might lie as fern or withered 
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While from the singing latk (that sings 
unseen 
The minstrelsy that solitude loves best,) 
And from the Sun, and from the breezy 
Air, 
Sweet influences trembled o’er his a, 
p- 64. 


The conclusion of this poem will 
awaken, we are persuaded, many kind- 
ly feelings in the bosoms of those who, 
like ourselves, have often gained, af- 
ter a day of solitary wandering among 
the hills, the summit of the highest 
mountain in the group, and. have felt 
the sight of the open landscape ope- 
rate like a sudden restoration to life 
itself, upon the mind wearied and de- 
pressed with intense meditation. 


** But now the gentle dew-fall sends abroad 

The fruit-like perfume of the golden furze: 

The light has left the summit of the hill, 

Though still a sunny gleam lies beautiful 

Aslant the ivied beacon. Now farewell, 

Farewell awhile, O soft and silent 4" ! 

On the green sheep-track, up the heathy 
hill, 

Homeward I wind my way; and lo, 
recalled 

From bodings that have well nigh wearied 
me, 

I find myself upon the brow, and pause 

Startled ! And after lonely sojourning 

In such a quiet and surrounded nook, 

be burst of prospect, here the shadowy 
Stain, 

Dim tinted, there the mighty majesty" 

Of that huge amphitheatre of im 

And elmy Fields, seems like society— 

Conversing with the mind, and giving it 

A livelier impulse, and a dance of thought ! 

And now beloved Stowey ! I behold 

Thy church-tower, and methinks, the four 

_ huge elms 

Clustering, which mark the mansion of my 
friend ; 

And close behind them, hidden from my 
view, 

Is my own lowly cottage, where my babe 

And my babe’s mother, dwell in peace ! 
With light 

And quickened footsteps thitherward I tend, 

Remembering thee, O green and silent dell, 

And grateful, that hy nature’s quietness 

And solitary musings, all my heart 

Is softened, and made worthy to indulge 

Love, and the thoughts that yearn for 
human kind.” 3. 
With respect to Mr Coleridge’s 

— of description, we have still 

urther to remark, that we do not 


_ know any author who possesses a finer 


talent for relie his pictures by ju- 
which, the reader may take the fol- 
lowing passage, the admirable picture 


[Oct 
in which is merely produced by way 
of contrast to the dark and barren 
character of the desart stream that is 
intended to be described : 


‘* And thou too, desart Stream ! no pool of 
thine, : 

Though clear as lake in latest summer 
eve, 

Did e’er reftect the stately vi 

Her face, her form divine, 
look 

Contemplative ! Ah see! her open palm 

Presses her cheek. and brow! her elbow 
rests 

On the bare branch of half uprooted tree 

That leans towards its mirror! He, mean- 
while, 

Who from her countenance turned, or 
looked by stealth, 

(For fear is true love’s cruel nurse,) he now 

With stedfast gaze and unoffending eye, 

Worships the Soa idol, dreaming hopes 

Delicious to the , but fleeting, vain 

E’en as that phantom-world on which he 
gazed. 


She, sportive tyrant! with her left hand 
ucks ‘ 
nm heads of tall flowers that behind her 


grow, 

Lycee, and willow-herb, and foxglove 
bells ; 

And suddenly, as one that toys with time, 

Scatters them on the pool! Then all the 
charm 

Is broken—all that phantom world so fair 

Vanishes, and a thousand circlets spread, 

And each mis-shape the other. Stay a- 
while, 

Poor youth, who scarcely dar’st lift up 
thine eyes ! 

The stream will soon renew its smoothness, 


soon 
The visions will return! And lo! he 
stays: 
And son the fragments dim of lovely 
orms 
Come trembling back, unite, and now 
e es a mirror 
Each wild flower on the marge inverted 
there”—p. 131. 
And so on, with some more beautiful 
painting ; after which the author thus 
proceeds : 


n’s robe, 
er downcast 


Not to thee, 
belongs this 
tale : 


Gloomy and dark art thou—the crowded 
Tower from thy shores and stretch across 
thy bed, 

Making thee doleful as a cavern well 
The pages of Mr Coleridge ate not 
characterized by those fine touches of 
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1817..] 
cenuine pathos, which, amidst all the 
ravings of his mystical poetry, give 
often so imexpressible a charm to 
the compositions of Mr Wordsworth. 
Yet is there a pathos of another kind 
which is very frequent with our au- 
thor ; a gentle and subdued tone of 
sympathy with human happiness or 
lruman suffering ; an exquisite feeling 
of the charities and joys of domestic 
life; and a just appreciation of the 
necessity and value of religious con- 
solations to the agitated and wayward 
heart of man—which communicate to 
his poetry not the least delightful of 
its attractions, and which never fail 
to make us love, while we respect, the 
author. We may assert, indeed, that 
the whole tone of our author’s 

is favourable to virtue and to all the 
charities of life,—and we could quote 
several beautiful passages of this na- 
ture, did not the very copious extracts 
we have already given preclude us 
from this pleasure. 

We must confess, at the same time, 
that, along with these excellencies, 
there are several great and very ob- 
vious defects in the poetry: of Mr 
Coleridge. His manner of describing 
natural objects is too apt to degene- 
rate, as we have already hinted, into 
that morbid sentimentality which of 
latehas become so general acharacteris- 
tic of the poetry of this country—he 
is fond of expressing and illustrating 
the notion, that 


‘* Outward forms, the loftiest, still receive 
Their finer influence from the life within.” 


And that mystical interpretation of 
the expressions of Nature, which has 
become the favourite occupation of 
Mr Wordsworth’s muse, and which 
has infected the taste of Lord Byron 
himself, has frequently exerted a se- 
ductive — over the fancy and feel- 
ings of this still more congenial spirit. 
We might mention also am the 
faults of his poetry, a degree of ob- 
py which sometimes occurs, not 
to such a pitch, perhaps, as in any in- 
Stance to render his writings absolute- 
ly unintelligible, but sufficiently often 
to make the reader uneasy lest he 
should at every step encounter some 
such mystical to lead 
him onward, not with the gaiety and 
confidence which the of the poet 
ought always to inspire, but with that 
Sort of watchful jealousy which is na- 
tural to a person who is in the com- 
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pany of one that is disposed to puzzle 
im. We may mention, in the last 
place, that there is a good deal of af- 
ectation occasionally in the style of 
our author; he sometimes uses ¢ex- 
pressions which are altogether un- 
suitable to the dignity of poetry ; and 
curious inversions of phrase are every 
now and then occurring, which, to 
our ears at least, give neither grace nor 
vivacity to his works. There is one 
form of expression, in particular, of 
which our author is so fond, as to 
have rendered his frequent use of it 
uite ridiculous,—it occurs in such 
lines as the following: 


Nor such thoughts 
Dim and unhallowed dost thou not reject.” 


** Nor dost not thou sometimes recal those 
hours.” 


To this enumeration of faults we 
may add, that there are some pieces 
in this collection which to us appear 
to be quite silly and vapid. The fol- 
lowing “‘ Verses,” for instance, “ to 
a Young Lady on her recovery from a 
Fever :’ 


‘* Why need I say, Louisa, dear! 
How glad I am to see you here, 
A lovely convalescent ; 
Risen from the bed of pain and fear, 
And feverish heat incessant. 
«¢ The sunny Showers, the dappled Sky, 
The little Birds that warble high 
Their vernal loves commencing, 
Will better welcome you than I, 
With their sweet influencing. 
*¢ Believe me, while in bed you lay, 
Your danger taught us all to pray: 
You made us grow devouter ! 
Each eye looked up, and seemed to say, 
How can we do without her ? 
‘¢ Besides, what vexed us worse, we knew 
They have no need of such as you 
In the place where you were going : 
This World has angels all toofew, 
And Heaven is overflowing !”’--p. 150. 


We shall not, however, quote any 
thing more of this kind. From what 
we have said, the reader will perceive, 
that we entertain a very high idea of 
Mr Coleridge’s poetical merits. He 
has intimated, however, in his pre~- 
face, that he intends for the future 
to devote himself chiefly to studies 
of a different flature. e do not, it 
is true, give much credit to such a 
promise—because we have something 
of the same idea ing the writ- 
ing of poems, which had 
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respecting slander, that it is like the 
propensity of a tyger which has once 
tasted of human blood,—not easily 
divested of the appetite it has indulg- 
ed. ‘Taking the promise of the poet, 
however, as seriously given, we should 
be disposed to say, that if he is con- 
scious of no desire to produce poems 
more free from faults than most of 
those in the vdlume before us, we do 
not think that the reputation of the 
artist would be much injured by his 
relinquishing the study ; because, what 
is now attributed to mere negligence 
and apathy, would soon come to be 
considered as an inherent defect in his 
enius. We cannot help adding, 
however, that if Mr Coleridge would 
give his mind more exclusively to 
what appears to us to be his true yo- 
cation, and would carefully avoid 
those extravagancies of sentiment and 
singularities of expression to which 
we have slightly alluded, we have no 
doubt that he might yet produce a 
work which would place him in the 
first rank of British poets,—which 
would entirely justify the high opi- 
nion very generally entertained of the 
capabilities of his genius,—and be ful- 
ly adequate to all the compliments, 
whether sincere or adulatory, he has 
ever received. 


1. Third Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on 
Mad-Houses. Ordered to be print- 
ed 15th June 1816. 

2. A Letter to Lord Binning, M. P. 
on the State of Lunatic Asylums, 
and on the Number and Condition 
of the Insane Poor in Scotland. By 
A. Hatuipay, M. D. 8vo. London 
and Edinburgh, 1816. 


We have selected these two from a 
variety of interesting, and many of 
them very important works, which 
have lately appeared on the subject of 
lunatics and lunatic asylums, because 
they refer particularly to Scotland, 
and afford us an opportunity of offer- 
ing a few remarks, not only on the 
state of insanity, but also on the con- 
dition of the insane in general in this 
kingdom. 

The first is the repo.t of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
of which the Right Honourable George 
Rose was chairman. It contains 


answers of the Sheriffs of Edinburgh, 


(Oct. 


Lanark, Renfrew, Aberdeen, and For- 
far, to queries* which had been sub. 
mitted to them by the Committee, 
This Committee, it is to be observed, 
had sat for nearly three sessions of Par- 
liament examining witnesses as to the 
state of mad-houses in England and 
Wales, and had brought to light so 
many instances of cruelty, neglect, 
and misery, even in the t, and 
what had always been considered the 
best regulated public establishments in 
England, that the great degree of in- 
terest which the subject has excited in 
every part of the empire is not to be 
wondered at. Lord Binning, a Scots- 
man, and one who seems endowed with 
the noblest feelings of his kind, was at 
an early period appointed a member of 
this Committee. He appears to have 
taken an active part in all their la- 
bours, and we believe it was at his 
suggestion that their inquiry was ex- 
tended to Scotland, and this report 
laid before the House. 

Although the Sheriffs do not bring 
forward any glaring instances of cruelty 


* Heads of Queries addressed to Sheriff: 
in Scotland, by the Commitiee of the 
House of Commons relative to Mad- 

houses, 1815. 

Ist, The number of institutions in each 
county. Private. Erected by act of Par- 
liament, charter, or private subscription, 
noting those byilt expressly for the pur- 

se they are now put to? } 

2d, If Sheriff had visited those institu- 
tions in terms of the act lately passed ? 

3d, As to their state, whether public or 
private, including m ent. ‘Treat- 
ment, medical and moral. Situation and 
extent of buildings, and number of patients, 
keepers, and servants ? 

4th, As to the condition of pauper lu- 
natics, and the provision made for their re- 
ception, maintenance, and treatment? _ 

5th, As to what regulations the Sheriff 
may have made respecting lunatics, agree- 
ably to the power granted him by Mr Col- 
quhoun’s act ? 

Gth, As to the power of magistrates 1” 
confining lunatics, and i ing mad- 
houses previous to the act ? 

7th, As to the power of the Court of 
Justiciary to commit criminal lunatics te 
existing asylums? And, lastly, the que- 
ry was, 

_ What suggestion have to offer rela- 

tive to the “of different 

kinds of mad-houses in Scotland? And 

what alterations in, or additions to, exisdng 

enactments, appear to you to be necessary, 

} 
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orneglect toward theinsanein this coun- 
try, yet they all agree in the great want 
ot accommodation for their proper con- 
finement, and in the little attention 
which is paid to their medical or moral 
treatment ; and they are unanimous 
in urging the necessity of public asy- 
lums being erected in different parts 
of the kingdom. In England, an act 
of Parliament has been in existence 
for some years, by which the counties 
are authorized to build asylums for 
the insane ; and we know that many 
ot the best establishments in that king- 
dom have been provided under that 
Act. But in Scotland there is no such 
measure, although the necessity of it 
is even more apparent than in Eng- 
land. In the south, the fault seems 
to have been more in the management 
of the insane, and in their treatment, 
than in the want of either public or 
private asylums. After completing 
their investigations, which, with a pa- 
tience and perseverance that does the 
highest credit to their zeal and hu- 
manity, they had continued from 
year to year, the worthy chairman of 
the Committee proposed a bill to the 
House, which he intituled ‘‘ An act to 
repeal an act made in the 14th year 
of his present Majesty, and another 
act made in the 55th year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, for regulating Mad- 
houses ; and tor making other provi- 
sions and regulations in lieu thereof.” 
This measure passed the House of 
Commons, not only with unanimity, 
but with the expressed approbation 
of almost every member present. It 
was carried to the Lords by the mov- 
er and some of his friends, read a first 
time, and no more heard of. Such 
were the proceedings of the legisla- 
‘ure in the session 1815-16. In the 
course of the summer of 1816, Lord 
Binning, while resident at his father’s 
house in East Lothian, addressed a 
letter to the conveners of the several 
vounties in Scotland, in which, after 
calling their attention to the misery 
existing in public as well as private 
ilad-houses, and which had been laid 
open by the evidence taken before the 
‘elect committee, and the want of pro- 
per places for the confinement and 
care of the insane poor, particularly 
Scotland,—he intimates his inten- 
“on of bringing forward some mea- 
sure at the next meeting of Parliament, 
—tnters into a detail of his pro 

musure, and requests. that his letter 
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may be laid before the county gentle- 
men at their first meeting, and that he 
may be favoured with their opinionsand 
advice. It does not appear, however, 
that any notice was taken of this let- 
ter by the gentlemen of the counties, 
as we are not aware that any meeting 
was called for the purpose of taking 
it into consideration, or that it was at 
all brought forward at any of their 
ordinary county meetings. On the 
third be after the meeting of last 
session of Parliament, Mr Rose again 
asked for, and obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill for regulating mad- 
houses, the necessity for which some 
additional evidence before the com- 
mittee had rendered still more appa 
rent. We do not consider it neces 
sary to remark farther on this ge- 
neral measure, than merely to state, 
that it again passed the House of 
Commons, was carried up to the 
Lords, read a first time, and then, 
after lying for nearly three months on 
their table, the further consideration 
of it, on a motion by the Marquis of 
Lansdown, was postponed for three 
months, that is, until a new bill should 
be again brought forward. However 
so we may regret the delays which 
have taken place in a measure of such 
vital importance to the interests of 
humanity, we are satisfied that the 
greater part of Mr Rose’s bill will 
eventually pass into a law, and feel 
poner that, in the hands of the 
noble Marquis just mentioned, who, 
to our own we has paid great 


attention to the subject for at least- 


twelve years past, the measure will 
become much more effectual than it 
otherwise would have been. Another 
year cannot pass without ucing 
some change in the horrible system 
that has so long prevailed. Both Lords 
and Commons agree as to the expedi- 
ency of the measure, and the only dif 
ference of opinion appears to be with 
regard to some of the minor enact~ 
ments of Mr Rose’s bill. 

But to return to what more imme- 


= care and accuracy, was according- 
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diately concerns ourselves. Very early a) 
in the session, Lord Binning obtained ee), tt 
| leave to bring in a bill for the esta- Be t © 
blishment of county or district asy- 
lums in Scotland. This bill, which i 
a to have been drawn up with 7 
to be prin secon et 
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ficiently distant to admit of his Lord- 
ship’s receiving the sentiments of the 
county meetings. The bill was, accord- 
ingly, transmitted to the several coun- 
ties. Now it was that they saw the 
matter in a serious light. ‘The alarm 
was first sounded, we believe, by the 
county of Ayr. It spread rapidly ; 
and, at the general county meetings 
in April last, the proposed measure 
was taken into consideration—not, 
however, as was intended, that they 
might amend and correct it, so as to 
render it as perfect as possible, but 
with the avowed intention, as appears 
trom the resolutions of a great majo- 
rity, of rejecting it in doto. Nay, 
some of the counties even went so far 
as to declare the proposed act not on- 
ly improper, but altogether unneces- 
sary. The gentlemen of the county 
of Stirling resoived, ‘ 4¢h/y, ‘That the 
means of cure are much more likely to 
rove efficacious in the lunatic asy- 
ums already existing in several of the 
most considerable towns in Scotland, 
vecially in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
where the ablest medical assistance is 
to be had, than they could be in the 
proposed district asylums, some of 
which must necessarily be placed in 
the smaller towns, where the medical 
attendants cannot be supposed equally 
eminent in their profession.” All this 
may be very true ; but are the lunatic 
asylums already existing capable of 
receiving the number of patients that 
require treatment ? From a document 
in the appendix to Dr Halliday’s let- 
ter, we observe that there are only 


_four public asylums at present existing 


in Scotland, viz. those of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Montrose, and Aberdeen ; 
and that these, when perfectly full, 
can only contain 255 patients, while, 
at the most, only 100 of these can 
be of the poorer classes, or what may 
be considered parish paupers. At 
Dundee an asylum has been built b 

subscription, which, when wit: 
will accommodate 40 more. The 
Dumfries Infirmary has accommoda- 
tion for 12, and the Inverness County 
Hospital cells for 4, so that, in all the 
public establishinents in the kingdom, 
there is only accommodation for $11. 
At Edinburgh, where the accommo- 
dation at ‘nt is only for 20, no pa- 
tent can be received for a less board 
than one guinea per week,—a sum 
which we conceive few parishes would 
agree to pay for their poor. At Glas« 
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w, where they have accommodation 
or 120, the governors expressly state 
that the plan of their institution pro. 
ceeds upon the principle that the in- 
come is to equal the expenditure ; and 
unless, therefore, a very great majo- 
rity of the patients are of the higher 
society, the benefit which it 
can afford to paupers must be ye 
trifling. Of facts we 
the gentlemen of Stirling must have 
been ignorant when they formed such 
a resolution as that quoted. 
We shall not refer here to the reso- 
lutions of the same county with re- 
d to idiots, or, as they are called 
in the law language of Scotland, /i- 
tuous persons. It is sufficient for our 
purpose to observe, that, from the 
summary printed by order of the 
House of Commons, it appears that 
there are not less than 622 furious lu- 
natics in 740 parishes in Scotland. 
How then, we would ask, are they to 
be treated in asylums that can only 
accommodate 311, even supposing the 
= were willing to pay for their 
?—But enough of this. ‘The fer- 
ment continued great and general, and, 
as de magnis majora loquuntur, it was 
considered nothing short of imposing 
a poor’s rate upon the country ; and the 
representatives of almost every county 
in Scotland were to op- 
the bill in every stage of its pro- 
through the. Amidst 
all this opposition, it is pleasing to re- 
flect, that the enlightened county ot 
Edinburgh held a very different con- 
duct. The gentlemen of this county 
met indeed, but not to throw obstacles 
in the way of such an important and 
necessary measure. We know that 
they canvassed the printed act para- 


graph by paragraph suggesting such 
alterations im 


an vements as they 
thought it required ; and, instead of 
publishing their resolutions in the 
newspapers, they sent their detailed 
statement and remarks to the benevo- 
lent mover of the bill. Such conduct 
merits the highest praise. After the 
second reading, the bill was withdrawn 
altogether, and towards the end of the 
session an amended bill was introdu- 
ced by the same indefatigable philan- 
thropist. It. was read a first time, 
ordered to be printed, and is now 1 
the hands of the county gentlemen for 
their consideration. t may bets 
fate we know not; but to us it @)- 
pears to be free from all those 
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ments which seemed to give so much 
offence in the first act; and we would 
fain hope that it will meet, with the 
decided approbation of at least a great 
majority of the nation, as we are sa- 
tistied it will meet with no opposition 
in either House of Parliament. Dur- 
ing the last session, a Committee was 
appointed on a motion of the Right 
Honourable Robert Peel, to inquire 
into the state of lunatic asylums in 
[reland ; and, from the report of that 
Committee, a bill was brought in by 
the same gentleman, (which has pas- 
sel into a law,) * authorizing the 
Lord-Lieutenant and Privy Council 
to establish district asylums in that 
kingdom ; so that Scotland is now the 
only portion of the British empire 
where no legal establishments exist 
for the custody and cure of the 
most helpless of our afflicted feilow- 
creatures. Are we poorer than our 
neighbours ? or have we less humani- 
ty? We are certain that neither the 
one nor the other can be fairly al- 
leged. We would rather impute thie 
opposition which the measure has 
met with to ignorance, and to the dis- 
tressed state of the country at the 
time ; and we flatter ourselves, that 
the detail which we have now given 
will clear up many doubts, and tend 
not a little to enlighten some, while 
the distress which prevailed so univer- 
sally shall have passed away. We have 
read over the proposed act with some 
attention, and the whole, except per- 
haps one clause, has our fullest ap- 
probation. The clause to which we 
allude, is that by which it is enacted 
that parishes are to bear the expence 
of their insane in the district asy- 
lums. Now, though we are aware 
that this is merely a repetition of the 
existing law of the land, yet we think 
that many evils would be obviated by 
inaking itacounty measure; and we are 
sure that it would be more palatable to 
our countrymen, who have a just ab- 
horrence of every thing like parish 
rates. Under Mr Wynne’s act for the 
establishment of lunatic asylums in 
England, » lunatics are su 
ported by the county at large ; and it 
is the opinion of the best informed in- 
part of the Kingdom, that the in- 
© poor of ev escription ought 
to be supported the 
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been 
ant to the disease for which the pa- 
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We would ea Fecommend Dr 
Halliday’s letter to the perusal of such 
of our readers as may wish for fur- 
ther information. It contains the 
sentiments of one who has attended a 
good deal to the subject, and will, we 
trust, convince them, as it has done 
us, not only of the importance, but of 
the absolute necessity of public asy- 
lums in Seotland, where the insane 
poor may be received and properly 
treated. -We regret that we have not 
room for the remarks which we in- 
tended to have offered on the improve- 
ments which have taken place in the 
treatment of insanity. But on this 
subject our readers will find much 
valuable information in the minutes 
of evidence taken: before the Select 
Committee, as well as in the — 
of the principal asylums in this king- 
dom, which are submitted annually 
to the public. It is now no longer to 
be considered an incurable disease ; 
and we do not hesitate to affirm that, 
under proper management, ninety- 
nine otk of a hundred of the dike 
which have been allowed to degene- 
rate into hopeless idiotism, might have 
been cured, ‘and the individuals, who 
are now for ever lost, restored te rea< 
son and to society. Some strong re- 
marks, in the concluding page of Dr 
Halliday’s letter, led us to pay a visit 
to the Bedlam of this city a few days 

0, and we were both delighted and 
highly gratified to witness the im- 
provements which have taken place in 
that abode of wretchedness within the 
last twelvemonth. We cannot call it 


-an asylum for the cure of lunatics, as 


we could not find that any attention 
paid by the medical attend- 


tients had been sent there ; but, as a 
place of confinement, we will venture 
to pronounce it as comfortable and 
well regulated as any in the world ; 
and every attention which humanity 


‘can suggest, seems to be paid to the 


unhappy inmates ; yet, as we trust 
the time has passed when confinement 
was considered all that was necessary 
in the case of a madman, we would 
recommend to the governors of the 


~charity work-house to inculcate upon 
‘their medical attendant the necessity 
-of applying himself to the cure of the 


primary for which 
is so eminently qualified by his ex- 


“tensive practice in one of the best re~ 


_gulated private establishments in 
xK 
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rope, which is under his own imme- 


t; and where, if we 


are rightly informed, more cures are 
_aecompli 


than in any other esta- 

of the building upon the cit 
rll, which is no longer inhabited, 
ought, in our opinion, to be removed 
altogether. It would make a consi- 
derable addition to the men’s court, 
und. In its present state, 
it can only be considered as a recep- 


_tacle for vermin ; and, from the num- 
ber of neat comfortable apartments 


which have been lately fitted up, we 
are convinced that the cells in the old 
building will never again be required. 
We intended to have concluded 
our remarks here, when a resolution 
passed by the freeholders, &c. of the 
county of Perth, at their Michaelmas 
meeting, caught our attention. It a 


_ pears that the gentlemen of that wide 


andimportant county (wemean the free- 
holders) are still determined to op 

Lord Binning’s bill, even though they 
grant that it, is purged of all the ini- 
quities of his first measure. We 
confess that we feel utterly at a loss to 


account for this opposition, more par- 


ticularly in a county, where, from an 
accidental circumstance, the sum ne- 
cessary to be raised by assessment for 
building an asylum would be very 
small indeed. A poor family in the 
town of Perth came into the yes 
sion of a very large property by the 
sudden death of a gentleman who was 
on his way home from India. One of 
the sons of this family, who earned 
a subsistence as a common weaver, 
shortly after he came into possession 
of his wealth, burst a blood-vessel. 
He lingered for about twelve months in 
very bad health, when he died, leaving a 
sum of money for the p of build- 
ing a lunatic asylum in his native 
town. This sum, as directed by his 
will, was to accumulate for eight years, 
when, from some other additions which 
it was to receive, it would amount to 
about L.20,000. A few years have still 
to run of this prescribed period. But 
with such a sum, left expressly for 
a lunatic OO we conceive that the 
county of Perth would have to contri- 
bute a very trifle. Yet we repeat, the 
Freeholders of that county have resolv- 
ed to oppose the measure! Is it 


sible t part litics could 
fine lings, which 
ever rei i 
paramount in the 


We have made a extensi 
and, we wilh eda, a 
accurate galculation of the probable ex. 
pence of the district asylums, (it is 
not intended to propose more than 
Jive, some say three,) and we find that 
the sum which the largest landed pro- 
prietor in Seotland would have to con- 
tribute will notexceed twenty pounds!!! 
It therefore cannot be the dread of the 
expence which has excited such an 
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Or the author of this small volume 
we know nothing more than that he 
is said to be a very young man, and a 
particular friend of the Messrs Hunt, 
the editors of the Examiner, and of 
Mr Hazlitt. His youth accounts well 
enough for some injudicious luxurian- 
cies and other faults in his poems ; and 
his intimacy with two of the wittiest 
writers of their day, sufficiently vouches 
both for his intellect and his taste. 
Going altogether out of the road of 
high raised passion and romantic en- 
terprise, into which many ordinary 
versifiers have been drawn after the 
example of the famous poets of our 
time, he has attached himself to a 
model more pure than some of these, 
we imagine ; and, at the same time, 
as poetical as the best of them. “Sage, 
serious” Spencer, the most melodious 
and mildly fanciful of our old English 
poets, is Mr Keats’s favourite. He 
takes his motto from him,—puts his 
head on his title-page,—and writes 
one of his most luxurious descriptions 
of nature in his measure. We find, in- 
deed, Spencerianisms scattered through 
all his other verses, of whatsoever mea- 
sure or character. But, though these 
things sufficiently point out where Mr 
K. has caught his inspiration, they by 
no means determine the general cha- 
racter of his manner, which partakes 
a great deal of that picturesqueness of 
fancy and licentious (rillianey of epi- 
thet which distinguish the early !ta- 
lian novelists and amorous poets. For 
instance, those who know the care- 
less, sketchy, capricious, and yet arch- 
ly-thoughtful manner of Pulci 
Ariosto, will understand what we 
mean from the following specimens, 
better than from any laboured or spe 
cific assertion of ours. 
‘* Linger awhile upon some bending plan 
That lean ogainsta streamnlet’s rushy banks, 
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And watch intently nature’s gentle doings : 

‘They will be found softer than ring-doves 
coo 

How comes the water round that bend; 

Not the minutest whisper does it send 

‘Yo the o’erhanging sallows ; blades of grass 

slowly across the chequered shadows pass,” 
Ac 

: Sometimes goldfinches one by one will 
dro 

From low hung branches ; little space they 
stop 3 

But di, and twitter, and their feathers sleek ; 

Then off at once, as in a wanton freak ; 

Or, perhaps, to shew their black and golden 
wings, 

Pausing upon their yellow flutterings. 

Were I in such a place, I sure should pray 

That nought less sweet might call my 
thoughts away, 

Than the soft rustle of a maiden’s gown 

Fanning away the dandelions down ; 

Than the light music of her nimble toes 

Patting against the sorrel as she goes. 

How she would start and blush thus to be 
caught 

Playing in all her innocence of thought. 

© let me lead her gently o’er the brook, 

Watch her half smiling lips and downward 
look ; 

0 let me for one moment touch her wrist ; 

Let me one moment to her breathing list ; 

And as she leaves me, may she often turn 

Her fair eyes looking through her locks 


auburne.” 


* Could I at once my mad ambition smo- 
ther 
For lasting joys like these, sure I should be 
Happier and dearer to society. 
Attmes, "tis true, I’ve felt relief from pain, 
When some bright thought has darted 
through my brain : 
Through all that day I’ve felt a greater 
pleasure 
‘Than if I'd brought to light a hidden trea- 
sure, 
As to my sonnets, though none else should 
heed them, 
. delighted still that you should read 
m. 
Of late too, I have had much calm enjoy- 
_ Ment, 
Stretched on the grass at my best lov’d em- 
ployment 
a lines for you. These things I 
ought 
While, in’ my face, the freshest breeze I 
caught. 
F’en now I’m pillowed on a bed of flowers 
= crowns a lofty clift, which proudly 
wers 


Ateve the ocean waves, The stalks and 


cs 
tablet with their quivering, 


On one side is a field of drooping oats, 

Through which the poppies shew their 
‘scarlet coats ; 

So pert and useless that they bring to mind 

The scarlet coats that pester human kind. 

And, on the other side, outspread is seen 

—— blue mantle streaked with purple 
an n. 

Now “tis I see a canvass’d ship, and now 


Mark the bright silver curling round her 


prow ; 

I see the lark down-dropping to his nest, 

And the broad wing’d sea-gull never at rest ; 

— when no more he spreads his feathers 
ree, 

His breast is dancing on the restless sea. 

Now I direct my eyes into the west, 

Which at this moment is in sun-beams 
drest ; 

Why westward turn? "Twas but to say 
adieu ! 

*Twas but to kiss my hand, dear George, 
to you.” 
This is so easy, and so like the ar- 


dent fancies of an aspiring and poeti- - 


cal spirit, that we have a real pleasure 
in quoting, for the benefit of our read« 
ers, another fragment of one of Mr 
Keats's epistles : 


** Oft have you seen a swan superbly . 


frowning, 
And with proud breast his own white sha- 
dow crowning, 


He slants his neck beneath the waters 


bright, 

So silently it seems a beam of light 

Come from the galaxy : anon he sports,— 

With outspread wings the Naiad Zephyr 
courts, 

Or ruffles all the surface of the lake, 

In striving from its crystal face to take 

Some diamond water drops, and them to 
treasure 

In milky nest, and sip them off at leisure. 

But not a moment can he there insure 
them, 

Nor, to such downy rest can he allure 
them ; 


For down they rush as though they would 
be free 


And drop like hours into eternity.” 

All this is just, and brilliant too,— 
though rather ambitious to be kept 
up for any length of time in a proper 
and fitting strain. What follows ap- 
pears to us the very pink of the smart 
and flowing conversational style. It 
is truly such elegant rege. as 


should pass between scholars and gen-— 


tlemen who can feel as well as judge. 
‘¢ But many days have past since last my 
heart 


Was warmed luxuriantly by divine Moe 


zart ; 
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dened ; 

Or by the song of Erin pierc’d and sad- 
dened : 

What time you were before the music sit- 


ting, 
And the rich notes to each sensation fitting. 
Since I have walk’d with you through 
shady lanes 
That freshly terminate in open plains, 
And revell’d in a chat that ceased not, 
When at nightfall among your books we 


No, nor when supper came, nor after that, 

Nor when reluctantly I took my hat; 

No, nor till cordially you shook my hand 

Mid-way. between our homes: Your ac- 
cents bland 

Still sounded in my ears, when I no more 

Could hear your footsteps touch the grav’ly 
floor. 

Sometimes I lost them and then found 


again ; 

You changed. the footpath for the grassy 
plain. 

In those still moments I have wished you 
joys 

That well you know to honour: “ Life’s 
very toys 


With him,” said I, ** will take a pleasant 
charm ; 


It cannot be that aught will work him harm. 

These thoughts now come o’er me with all 
their might 

Again I shake your hand,—friend Charles, 
good night.” 

These specimens will be enough to 
shew that Mr K. has ventured on 
ground very dangerous for a young 
poet ;—calculated, we think, to fa- 
tigue his ingenuity, and try his re- 
sources of fancy, without producing 
any permanent effect adequate to the 
expenditure of either. He seems to 
have formed his poetical predilections 
in exactly the same direction as Mr 
Hunt ; and to write, from personal 
choice, as well as emulation, at all 
times, in that strain which can be 
to the favour of 

e general readers of poctry, only b 
finements of Mr Hazlitt. ‘That style 


is vivacious, smart, witty, change- 


ful, sparkling, and learned—full of 
bright points and flashy expressions 
that strike and even seem to please by 
a sudden boldness of novelty,—rather 
abounding in familiarities of conce 

tion and oddnesses of manner which 
shew ingenuity, even though they 
be perverse, or common, or con- 
temptuous. The writers themselves 
seem to be persons of considerable 
saste, and of comfortable pretensions, 
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COct, 
who really appear as much alive to 
the socialities and sensual enjoyments 
of life, as to the contemplative beay- 
ties of nature. In’ addition to thei 
familiarity, though,—they appear to 
be too full of conceits and sparkling 
points, ever to excite any thing more 
than a cold approbation at the long- 
run—and too fond, even in their f). 


- vourite descriptions of nature, of a re- 


ference to the factitious resemblances 
of society, ever to touch the heart. 
Their verse is straggling and uneven, 
without the lengthened flow of blank 
verse, or the pointed connection of 
i. They aim laudably enough 
at force and freshness, but are not so 
careful of the inlets of vulgarity, nor 
so self-denying to the temptations of 
indolence, as to make their force a 
merit. In their admiration of some 
of our elder writers, they have forgot 
the fate of Withers and Ben Jonson, 
and May: And, without forgetting 
that. Petrarch and Cowley are hardly 
read, though it be decent to profess 
admiration of them,—they seem not 
to bear in mind the appalling doom 
which awaits the faults of mannerisn 
or the ambition of a sickly refinement. 
To justify the conclusions of their 
poetical philosophy, they are brave 
enough to sacrifice the sympathetic 
enthusiasm of their art, and that com- 
mon fame which recurs to the mind 
with the ready freshness of remem- 
bered verse,—to a system of which 
the fruits come, at last, to make us 
exclaim with Lycidas, 


“¢ Numeros memini, si verba tenerem.” 


If Mr Keats does not forthwith cast 
off the uncleannesses of this school, 
he will never make his way to the 
truest strain of poetry in which, tak- 
ing him by himself, it appears he 
might succeed. We are not afraid to 
say before the good among our read- 
ets, that we think this true stran 
dwells on features of manly singleness 
of heart, or feminine 1 and 
constancy of affection,—m1x 
with feelings of rational devotion, 40 
impressions of independence spr¢ 


over pictures of domestic happiness 


and social kindness;—more on 


the fiery and resolute, the proud and 
of misnamed hu- 


manity. It is something which bears, 
in fact, the direct impress of na 
passion,—which depends for its et 
on the shadowings of “ 
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emotion, and takes no merit from the , 
refinements of a metaphysical wit, or 
the giddy wanderings of an untamed 
imagination,—but is content with the 
glory of stimulating, rather than of 
oppressing, the sluggishness of ordi- 
nary conceptions. 

It would be cold and contemptible 
not to hope well of one who has ex- 
pressed his love of nature so touching- - 
ingly as Mr K. has done in the fol- 
lowing sonnets ; 

‘* O solitude ! if I must with thee dwell, 

Let it not be among the jumbled heap 

Of murky buildings; climb with me the 

observatory,—whence the dell 

Its flow’ry slopes, its rivers crystal swell, 

May seem a span; let me thy vigils 
kee 

/Monget boughs pavillion’d, where the 
deer’s swift leap 

Startles the wild bee from the foxglove bell. 

But though Pll gladly trace these scenes 
with thee, 

Yet the sweet converse of an innocent 
mind, 

= words are images of thoughts re- 
fin’d, 

Is a soul’s pleasure; and it sure must 

Almost the highest bliss of human kind, 


When to thy haunts two kindred spirits 
flee.” 


‘* 'To one who has been long in city pent, 

*Tis very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of heav’n,—to breathe a 
prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 

Who is more happy, when, with heart’s 
content, 

Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 

Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 

And gentle tale of love and languishment ? 

Returning home at evening, with an ear 

Catching the notes of Philomel,—an eye 


Watching the sailing cloudlets bright ca-. 


reer, 

that day so soon has glided 

F’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 

= — through the clear ether si- 
ently.” 

sonnet, addressed to Mr 
aydon the painter, appears to us 

ver felicitous’ ‘The thouekt, indeed, 

of the first eight lines is altogether ad- 

inirable ; and the whole has a verit- 

able air of Milton about it which has 

not been given, in the same extent, to 

any other poet except Wordsworth. 

‘* High-mindedness, a jealousy for good, 
A loving-kindness for the great man’s 
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_Dwells here and there with people of no 


name, 

In noisome alley, and in pathless wood : 
And where we think the truth least under- 

stood, 

Oft may be found a ‘ singleness of aim,” 

That ought to frighten into hooded shame 
A money-mong’ring pitiable brood. 
How glorious this affection for the cause 

Of stedfast genius toiling gallantly ! 
What when a stout unbending champion 

awes 

Envy and malice to their native sty ? 
Unnumber’d souls breathe out astill applause 

Proud to behold him in his country’s 

We ara sorry that we can quote no 
more of these sweet verses which have 
in them so deep a tone of moral energy, 
and such a zest of the pathos of genius. 
We are loth to part with this poet of 
promise, and are vexed that critical 
justice requires us to mention some 
passages of considerable affectation, 
and marks of offensive haste, which 
he has permitted to go forth into his 
volume. ‘“ Leafy luxury,” jaunty 
streams,” “ lawny slope,” “ the moon- 
beamy air,” “‘ a sun-beamy tale ;” 
these, if not namby-pamby, are, at 
least, the “‘ holiday and lady terms” 
of those poor affected creatures who 
write verses ‘‘ in spite of nature and 
their stars.”— 


“¢ A little noiseless noise among the leaves, 
Born of the very sigh that silence heaves.” 


This is worthy only of the Rosa Ma- 
tildas whom the strong-handed Gif- 
ford put down. 


‘* To possess but a span of the hour of 
leisure.” 


*¢ No sooner had I stepped into these plea- 
sures.” 


These are two of the most unpoetical 
of Mr K.’s lines,—but they are not 
single. We cannot part, however, on 
bad terms with theauthor of such a glo- 
rious and Virgilian conception as this : 
‘6 The moon lifting her silver rim 

Above a cloud, and with a gradual swim 
Coming into the blue with all her light.” 
A striking natural vicissitude has hard- 
ly been expressed better by Virgil 


himself,—though the severe simple-— 


ness of his age, and the compact struc- 

ture of its language, do so much for 

him in every instance: — 

“ Ipse Pater, media nimborum in nocte, 
coruscé 


Fulmina molitur dextra.” 
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Six Mots a Londres en 1816. Par lau- 
teur de Quinze Jours a London. 
Paris, 8vo. 


An irrevocable fate seems to or- 
dain that there shall never be cordial 
or perfect peace between the two na- 
tions who dwell on the opposite sides 
of the British Channel. ‘The closing 


of the great contest, and the cessation 


of the din of arms, has been only the 
signal for the commencement of a pe- 
tite guerre, carried on with the pen, in- 
deed, instead of the sword, but not 
with the less determination and ani- 
mosity. General Pillet opened the 
campaign, but began by taking too 
advanced a position, in which even his 
most zealous countrymen were unable 
to support him. His work, in fact, is 
a gross and monstrous libel, in which 
2 very small portion of truth is com- 
bined with a series of the most bare- 
faced calumnies. It is reported to 
have been suppressed by authority ; 
but a French gentleman assured us 
that it never had ; but that the French 
people, after the first edition, unani- 
mously refused to purchase it. Howe- 
ver, M. Pillet did not long pass without 
the retort wncourteous. Mr Scott’s 
Visit to Paris is considered, by all 
true Frenchmen, as a libel scarcely 
second to that of M. Pillet; and the 
wide circulation which it obtained in 
England, made that which at first was 
only an individual offence, become a 
national one. However, reprisals were 
not long wanting. The present wri- 
ter entered the field, and, having first 
thrown forward alight division under 
the titleof Quinze Jours Londres, soon 
after brought up his main body, un- 
der the more imposing title of Six Mois 
a Londres. He attacks, in an equally 
decided, but much more prudent and 
cautious, manner. This, on the whole, 
is the work of a man of some tolerable 
share of wit and observation, who 
writes in a light and gay style, and 
without ever quitting the bias in favour 
of his own country, cannot be charged 
with any very direct or palpable mis- 
representation of what he sees in ours. 
We regret that our limits allow us to 
follow him only in a very few of the 
most prominent particulars to which 
he alludes. 

One of the main objects of ridicule 
is found in the large dinners- and 
crowded routes of the i-nglish ;—enter- 


tainments, in which the sole distinction 


Review—Six Mois 4 Londres en 1816. 


consists in the number of col« 
lected together into one ‘lace. This 
is a never-failing ground of sarcasm 
to our neighbours, and one on which 
it does not seem possible to say 
any thing in our own defence. It seems 
very singular, considering the re- 
lative character of the French and 
English nations, that this should be a 
point in which the former should tri- 
umph. The — are surely the 
more quiet, orderly, and domestic, of 
the two; why then, in their amuse- 
ments, do they seek nothing but 
crowd, bustle, and. confusion? The 
cause we apprehend to lie in this very 
feature of their character, which ought 
at first sight to exclude it. The Eng- 
lishman seeks his enjoyment at home, 
in domestic society, business, . and re- 
flection. When he gives a dinner or 
a route, he has in view neither his 
own amusement, nor that of the com- 
pany whom he invites. The sole ob- 
ject is to display his wealth, and main- 
tain his place in society ; both these 
purposes are best served by making 
the assemblage as large as possible ; 
and if pleasure is not found, it is be- 
cause it was never sought. While, 
however, we trace the custom to this 
re “ae cause, we are by no means 
inclined to deny itsintrinsic barbarism ; 
nor do we doubt, that a French co- 
terie, or petit ml must be infinite- 
ly more agreeable ; or that the latter 
nation are more deeply initiated in all 
the mysteries of the savoir vivre. We 
do not so entirely agree as to the con- 
dition of the fair sex in this our island, 
which the anonymous author deeply 
deplores. The following is his view 
of the life which they lead : 


‘“‘ The time which passes between her 
entrance into the world and her marriage 
is the happiest interval in the life of an 
Englishwoman. She is then the object of 
some attentions; she enjoys a certain liber- 
ty, and on her devolves the important of- 
fice of preparing tea. Is she married ? a- 
dieu to all compliment and attention. She 
passes the morning in solitude; her thought- 
ful husband has his head full of too many 
ideas to allow that of his fair companion to 
present itself. Is she of high rank? The 
sitting of Parliament occupies him when m 
London, and the pleasures of hunting at 
his country seat. Is he in the middle 
rank? The case is still worse. Specula- 
tions, affairs of trade, absorb him wholly, 
and do not leave him time even to recol- 
lect that he is married. f 

++ But at last the hour of dinner calls him 
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nome; he has invited a few friends ; his 
wife, enjoying the prerogatives of mistress 
of the house, does the honours of the table. 
Her presence doubtless will bring joy 
and guaiety. Not at all; an English Te- 
past is a piece in two acts, of which the 
first is serious, and the second often 
vulgar. Dinner being announced, in 
many houses the gentlemen do not even 
offer the ladies their hand; this is said 
to be in order to prevent little jealou- 
sies)s However, the company are at table, 
and at this moment of forgotten affairs, 
of happy ease, they are about to occupy 
themselves with the ladies, and to lavish on 
them those amiable attentions, that flatter- 
ing address, which, in France, appear to be 
the first pleasure ofa feast. No. ‘They think 
first, and very seriously, of the principal 
object which brought them together. Then 
a young man will talk of his horses, an- 
other of his dogs ; a gentleman counts the 
foxes which he has killed in the course of 
the year; a merchant tells you the price of 
cotton in the Levant; then come political 
speculations, all subjects very interesting 
to the ladies. 

‘* But the cloth is removed; the dessert is 
set upon the table; the ladies drink a glass 
or two, and then go off. They must retire 
solitary into the drawing-room, while the 
men, with their elbows resting on the table, 
are enployed for one, two, or more hours, 
in making copious libations to Bacchus. 

** At last the two companies unite ; the 
men are come to take tea and coffee. 
What a charming company! Some, over- 
powered by the fumes of wine, withdraw 
to the corner of a sopha, and sink into a 
deep slumber. Others, on whom the same 
cause has produced a contrary effect, talk 
on in the most insupportable and insigni- 
ticant manner. 

** At least it may be supposed that, in the 
mercantile class, so nunferous in London, 
women will find business a sure resource 
against ennui. Itis a mistake. They have 


ho concern with business. They remain in 


the interior of the house, while the men 
take charge almost exclusively of the 
Warehouse and shop. The merchant who 
puts up to shew the most precious commo- 
ities, does zot reckon upon the charms of 
his wife, to induce the passenger to enter. 
Unly the shops of the haberdasher and 
confectioner are served by women.” 


We admit that there is some truth . 


in this picture, particularly so far as 
relates to the history of an English 
rr We must however say, that 

‘veral passages, particularly the one 
marked in italics, state of 
moral feeling with rd to the sex, 
'n which an Englishman would find 


Some difficulty in participating. In 


s‘neral, there is this clear distinction 
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between the two nations, that the 
species of gallantry, which we com- 
monly call admiration, is exclusively 
directed in England to unmarried 
ladies, in France to married. We do 
not mean to make any of those inter- 
ences which Englishmen in France 
are perhaps apt to make too readily ; 
we will suppose that nothing passes 
except the egards aimables—attentions 
delicates—propos flatteurs, mentioned 
by our author. But we confess that 
we decidedly adhere to the British 
law of decorum, which ordains, that a 
married woman shall look for every 
sentiment connected with love to her 
husband only, and that all other men 
shall be viewed by her only as com- 
mon friends or as acquaintance. It 
appears to us even more natural, and 
also more amusing, to address the ai- 
tentions aimables, and the propos flat- 
teurs, to a fine young girl of twenty or 
twenty-five, than toa venerable ma- 
tron bordering perhaps on her grand 
climacteric. A married lady at all 
advanced im life may really, we think, 
find sufficient enjoyment in rational 
conversation and the care of her fa- 
mily, without the necessity of being 
always on the watch for admiration ; 
and, if the shopkeeper’s wife performs 
faithfully all her other duties, he may 
fairly dispense with that of attracting 
customers by a display of her charms. 

The author, to shew his impartial- 
ity, devotes a chapter to English bene- 
ficence, of which he recounts many 
splendid examples. At the close, how- 
ever, he withdraws nearly the whole 
hinting, that it proceeds 
almost solely from ostentation. This, 
we think, is dealing rather unfairly 
with us. Doubtless there is a mix~ 
ture of ostentation here as in every 
thing good that is done by the mass 
of mankind. But it is the prevailing 
sentiment of beneficence which turns 


in this direction the efforts of the vain 


to acquire distinction, so that even 
where it is not an individual, it is still 
a national, virtue, 

The author has sundry remarks on 
the arts, the theatres, tea-drinking, 
&c. ; but the necessity of leaving their 
due proportion to the other depart- 
ments of our Miscellany, induces us 
here to pause. Although this work is 
not without merit, there seems still 
wanting to both nations a writer who 
shall give to each of them a faithful 
and impartial description of the other. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTICES, 


FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


On the Indian Work called the Tables 
of Bedpai. By M. SitvestTRE DE 
Sacy. (Journal de Savans.) 


Tris work, called in the original 
Calila and Dimna, is now published 
by M. de Sacy, in the Arabic version, 
which, however, is itself only a trans- 
lation. The same learned writer has 
prefixed some introductory observa- 
tions on the origin of this celebrated 
collection of Apologues. In this in- 
troduction M. de Sacy refutes the o- 

inion of those who believe the Ara- 
bic to be the original. On the con- 
trary, he conceives it clearly proved, 
that they were translated, in the reign 
of Chosroes the Great, into the Pehlvi, 
or ancient Persian language, by a Per- 
sian physician named Barzouyeh, and 
that they were thence only translated in- 
to Arabic by Abdallah-ben Almokaffa. 
At the conquest of Persia by the A- 
rabs, all the literary monuments of 
the ancient Pehlvi language were de- 
stroyed, and the learned men who af- 
terwards arose in a more enlightened 

riod contented themselves with trans- 
ations of those which were most re- 
markable. This opinion is strength- 
ened by the conformity which exists 
between the Calila and Dimna and 
the Hipotadesa, printed in India some 

ears ago, and of which there are two 

‘nglish translations, one by Mr Wil- 
kins, and the other by Sir William 
Jones. 'The resemblance is not such 
as to indicate that the one was a trans- 
lation of the other, but rather that 
both were drawn from some common 
source. The same may probably be 
said of the Pantchatantra, the Anvari 
Sohaili, the’ Homayounnameh, &e. 
The original stock from which these 
various branches have been derived, 
is probably the most ancient of books, 
except the Bible, and the one which 


has translated into the greatest 


number of languages. 


On Sir Humphrey Davy's Safety Lamp. 

M. Bior in the present article gives 

@ succinct account of this admirable 
invention, now well known in this 


country, and accompanies it with the 
following observations :— 

“ As long as the human mind re- 
mained a ae to the benefits of 
experimental philosophy, that is to 
say, from the remotest times down to 
the age of Galileo, it was naturally be- 
lieved that chance alone could make 
useful discoveries ; and, by a neces- 
sary consequence, the observation of 
natural phenomena was regarded as a 

urely speculative branch of inquiry ; 
bat; since theoretical considerations 
have given place to the careful and 
exact study of the properties of mat- 
ter,—since the art was known of 
creating new phenomena, with the 
view of investigating the concealed 
qualities which we wish to know, an 
art of which Galileo and Newton first 
gave such memorable examples,—the 
sciences have acquired genuine wealth. 


Science, ably interrogated, has answer- 
ed with precision ; her answers have 


been benefits ; even the ar have 
comprehended her power; they have 
learned to esteem those great men 
whose speculations had secretly pre- 
pared so many useful consequences. 

The processes by which Sir H. Davy 
has found the means of protecting the 
life of miners against the attacks of 
their most terrible enemy, present a 
new and memorable example of the 
advantages of that plan by which, 
from the most abstract principles of 
science, practical. applications are 
drawn of the highest importance, but 
which, from the complicated nature 
of the elements on which they de- 
pend, chance could never have dis- 
covered, 

The lamp of Sir H. Davy, for the 
lighting of mines, is more wonderful 
than the enchanted lamp of Aladdin. 
Here the gas itself is made to give 
warning of the danger which it 
threatens. This formidable enemy 
is not only conquered by science,— 
it is forced to serve ; it becomes a sure 
guide, a submissive slave. Already 10 

ngland, this lamp has preserved the 
lives of a great number of miners. 5° 
useful an invention we hope will soon 
be adopted in France, in the nume- 
rous coal-mines which are worked i 
that country. 4! 
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On the Charitable Establishments o 
Paris. By M. Raynovarpn. (Ibid. 


Parts contains ten hospitals for 
the sick, (hopitaux,) nine charitable 
houses, (hospices,) and twenty-two 
houses destined for beneficent pur- 
poses, (bureaux de bienfaisance. ) 

The Hotel Dieu, the most ancient 
hospital in Paris, and perhaps in Eu- 
rope, has existed since the seventh 
century. It was long the only hospital 
which received the sick of both sexes, 
ond every age,—foundlings, pregnant 
women, and even maniacs. ‘Till very 
lately, these were crowded together in 
ill arranged halls, two, four, and even 
six in the same bed. Since the com- 
mencement of the present century, 
these inconveniences have been re- 
medied ; new halls have been con- 
structed, better divided, and better 
aired; andthe consequence has been 
. considerable diminution of the mor- 
tality. Generally speaking, there die 
u the hospitals 1 in 74, and in the 
hospices 1 in 64. The patients re- 
‘main, on an average, a month and ten 
days in the hospital. 

The Lying-in Hospital received in 
iSl4, women to the number of 2700, 
ot whom 2400 acknowledged them- 
selves not to be married. 

The Foundling Hospital, from 1804 
to 1814, received 23,458 boys, and 
22,463 girls; in all, 45,921 ; of this 
number 4130 were supposed to be le- 
gitimate. 

The average annual expence of the 
hospitals is about 2,300,000 francs, 
(L.110,000.) The number of patients 
received is about 35,500. The Hos- 
pices receive only about 5900, but 
they receive them to remain for life. 

In regard to aids given at home, 
the number of poor persons thus re- 
lieved amounted, in 1804, to nearly 
$7,000; in 1813, to 103,000; and 
‘his last may be considered as nearly 
the medium term of the ten years. 


On Mr Jameson's System of Miner- 
“logy, ( Bibliotheque Britannique. d 
Mr Picrer, editor of the Biblio 


theque Britannique, after continuing 
through three parts his analysis of the 
sebdead edition of Mr Jameson’s work, 
finally observes: “‘ Mr Jameson has 
neglected nothing which could render 
his work interesting, instructive, and 
useful to the student of minerals. It 
is, beyond all doubt, the most complete 
repertory which we yet possess of all 
the facts which constitute the science 
of oryctology.” 


Political Cards. 


M. C. F. Ostanper at Tubingen 
has published a ‘‘ Card-Almanack,” or 
plan for a pack of cards, in which 
the principal events and characters of 
the time were represented. The de- 
sign of the “ faced cards” will give 
a general idea of this jeu d’esprit. 

Spades. 
King—Wellington. 
Queen—England looking proudly o« 
ver the waves, like the 


God of the Sea. 
Knave—A Scotch Highlander armed. 


Clubs. 

King—Kutusow. 

Queen—Russia, placing her crown on 
fire upon the altar of her 
country. 

Knave—An armed Cossack. 

Diamonds. 

King—Schwartzenberg. 

Queen—Austria girding her head with 
the iron crown. 

Knave—An armed Tyrolese. 

Hearts. 

King—Blucher. 

Queen—Prussia, fastening the iron 
cross on her helm. 

Knave—A Lusatian volunteer. 


The common cards have also each 
their design, representing national 
manners, or scenes from popular plays. 
The most uent characters are, 
Faustus and Mephistophiles, who are 
repeatedly introduced ; Falstaff, who 
figures on several of the cards; Don 
Carlos, the Wife of Weinsberg, &c. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


GLEN-HYVOCH.—A SCOTTISH LEGEND. ‘“‘ And yonder, where the murmuring brock, 


*¢ Way, shepherd, from the vale below, 
Where Spring’s unbounded beauties glow, 
Withdraw your flocks at even ? 
See, for their thirst a streamlet flow, 
Serene as air, and cool as snow, 
And couches ’neath the blossom’d sloe, 
Secure from all the blasts that blow 
From every point of heaven : 
And say——for I have smiled to see 
The milk-maid, tripping merrily 
Home‘ with her brimming pail, 
Suppress her rural roundelay, 


- And urge with hastened step her way, 


Till safely through that vale ; 
Then lilting as before, proceed 
With lightened heart across the mead : 
And oft, as in a musing mood, 
By yon low grassy mound I stood, 
Where smiling to the starry skies 
Within his mossy cradle lies 
The infant spring, if chance conveyed 
Some lated rustic down the 
Soon as I met his startled eye, 
He turned and fied, I knew not why— 


—Then say, good shepherd, why you shun 


The loveliest vale beneath the sun ?” 
His hand upon his brow he laid, 


Then twitched his plaid, and thus he said— 


** Not many years are flown 
Since Helen was the fairest maid 
The sun from east to west surveyed, 
And gentlest too that ever made 

A lover's heart her own : 
*T was said of gentle blood she came— 
She bore her foster father’s name, 

No other sire she knew ; 
And when old Owen's neck around 
Her filial arms his darling wound, 
She wept for gladness when she found 

How near his heart she grew. 


** He, too, a stranger "mong us dwel 

As one who had the rudeness felt . 
Of this distempered scene ; 

Retiring to our lonely glen, 

Far from the rage of ruthless men, 
*"Mong whom his lot had been. 

At first we deemed him stern and rude, 
A hater of his kind, 

Who in congenial solitude 
Concealed a gloomy mind: 

But he, ce, had wounds of heart, 
For which no balsam 

And bitter tears to shed apart 
O’er consecrated woes : 

For griefs there are which can to heaven 

Alone in confidence be given, 

And woes which must net be expressed, 

Nor by a stranger's hand redressed. 


ing, leaves a sheltered nook, 
An humble cot he reared, 
And drew a slender fence around, 
To shield some roods of 
Where flowers, and plants, and herbs, 
abound, 
And trees, the choicest to be found, 
In skilful ranks appeared. 
This garden seemed his only care ; 
Till Helen rose, his heart to share ; 
And, smiling in his sight, 
Still as that blossom spread and bloomed, 
His mind a milder mood assumed, 
Like some dark mountain when illumed 
By Cynthia’s silver light. 
No more upon the midnight hill 
He wander’d sad, and lone ; 
Or mused beside the moonlight rill, 
Like figure changed to stone ; 
Nor on the village evening walk 
Disdained to join the rural talk, 
All sterner thoughts resigned : 
The storms that racked his bosom cease : 
She was the olive branch of 
Between him and i 


*¢ And who, when smiling years had shed 

Matured enchantment on her head, 
That maiden looked upon, 

Could fail to bliss the very earth 

That to such loveliness gave birth, 

Had borne a heart of stone. 

Her marble neck, and boson fair, 
Embraced by clouds of sunny hair, 
Her shining brow, and graceful air, 

Might be an angel’s guise ; 

Meek and affectionate, her mind, 
Of sweetest elements combined, 
With all the love of womankind, 

Illumed her melting eyes. 

As clasp the woodbine’s tendrils small 
Some ancient temple’s columned wall, 

Till even the ruin smile; _ 

So clung she to the reverend sire, 

And kept his life’s decaying fire 
Alive a little while. 

And many an ardent lover sighed 

In vain, to win her from his side ; 

Averse, she every suit denied ; 

Though Owen oft would say— 
And kissed his daughter’s a mild— 
‘ O ere I leave my orphan ’ , 

h this dull world so dark and wild 

Choose one to guide thy way.’ 

Then, blushing Ay her tears, she'd throw 
Around his neck her arms of snow— 
* Where thy love planted me I'll grow, 

Nor ever from this breast 
Shall mortal hand thine orphan tear ! 
The stroke of death shall reach me there, 

And lay us both to rest,” 
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«“ One autumn eve, while yet each height O my charming Mary, JM 
Swam in a sea of purple light ; Thou dost far outshine { tt 
And not a breath the aspen shook, All the girls that tarry j ai 
Nor sound, save of the rushing brook, In this glen of thine! ‘ig ua 
Or blackbird’s solitary song, 
Was heard, the woods or hills among,— wild-wood 
As wont, before his cottage gate on - i. 
And round his rustic chair K; 
The patriarchs of the village met, grew 
And on the grass in order set, ek b 
Partook his kindly fare : 
When sudden by their side they spied In the world before ‘ oh ae 
A weary horseman with his guide. Minstrel voices singing : Be. 
. Ne’er were half so sweet Ph 
The stranger had a haughty mien 
And swarthy brow, as he had been 
Of bearing stately, cold, and stern, Linnets, with their wooing, | { i 
He looked around, as if in scorn Thrushes on each spray, _ Lie £ 
Of all that met his eye. Ring-doves, with cooing, 
Old Owen, starting from his seat, Blithly hail the day ! ‘~ 


Went forth to give him welcome meet, 
And beg him to alight— 
But gazed a space,—then backward sprung 
As if his foot an adder stung, 
Or demon crossed his sight. 
* Abhorred destroyer art thou there ! 
Avaunt, these aged eyeballs spare !’ 
No word the stranger spoke, 
But from his eye a spark of ire, 
That seemed his murky brow to fire, 
In sullen silence broke ! 
He turned his steed, and from our sight 
Vanished amid the shades of night. 


** At midnight gusts of wind and rain 
Ravaged the woods, and drenched the 
plain, 
And through the ing heavens amain 
The rapid thunder rode : 
*T was said that doleful shrieks were heard, 
And in that glen dark forms appeared 
To travellers late abroad.— 
At dawn old Owen’s house was found 
Defaced, and smoking on the grouad ; 
And by yon little well, 
His corse the affrighted shepherds spied, 
Breathless, in blood his garments dyed— 
A dagger wound was in his side,— 
—By human hand he fell. 
7 Helen not a trace was seen— 
me silken ringlets on the green 
Might from her head be torn : 
In vain we searched for many a day— 
And what her fate was none may say, 
Nor whither she was borne.” 
Oct, 7, 1817. 


SONG FROM THE GAELIC. 
Air—“* Mary Luoch.” 


Sweet are Barva’s bowers 
When the sun is high, 
Fresh the leaves and flowers 
That our couch supply ; 


Kings I do not en f ti 
Splendour has no { 
Which I'd take for Mary 
Folded in my arms! . 4 
O my lovely Mary, &c.* 


HIGHLAND SONG, 
Air—‘* Mo nighean dhu.” 
O sweet is she who thinks on me, 
Behind yon dusky mountain ; 
In greenwood bower at gloaming hour 
We'll meet by Moran’s fountain, 


My hounds are on the hills of deer, 
My heart is in the valley, 
Where dark-hair’d Mary roams to hear 
The woodlarks singing gaily. 
O sweet is she, &c. 


My hawks around the forest fly, 
And wonder that I ‘ 
While lone on thymy banks I lie 
And dream of dark-hair’d Mary. 
O sweet is she, &e. 


Her smile so sweet and tender,— 3 
Her voice like music heard by night i 
As o’er the wilds I wander ! A] 
O sweet is she, 


indebted to the kindness of Mr Campbell, 
the ingenious editor of Albyn’s Antholo~ 
posed many years a clergyman in 
Argyleshire; the nwt was written ex- 
pressly for Mr Cam bell’s work ; in the se- 
cond volume of which both will appear, 
along with the original words and music, 
‘early in the ensuing winter, 
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Jier neck which silken ringlets shroud,— 
Her bosom ’s soft commotion,— 
Like sea-mew hovering in the cloud, 
Or heaving on the ocean ! 
O sweet is she, &c. 


Her heart is gay as fawn at play, 
Among the brues of braiken,— 
Yet mildly dear as melting tear 
That minstrel tales awaken. 
O sweet is she, &c. 


And she is mine—the dark-hair’d Maid! 
My bright, my beauteous Mary !— 
The Flower of Ardyn’s lowly glade, 
Shall bloom in high Glengary ! 
O sweet is she, &c. 


SONNET. 


Addressed toa Lady whose Husband was 
then on a Visit to the West Indies. 


O Lapy! dost thou see yon setting sun 

Descending glorious in the western sky, 

With crimson car, and gorgeous pageantry, 

While rosy eve her empire has begun ? 

And wakes yon sinking orb thy sighs for 
One | 

Whom he is gone to visit o’er the seas, 

Lone, wearied, wakeful, chiding oft the 
breeze, 

While all his thoughts on thee and rapture 
run ! 

The sweet West Wind, fair saint, shall visit 
thee 

With balmy breath, to fan thy flowing 
tear ! 

Even now it meets thee on thy bended knee, 

And like a seraph’s voice salutes thine ear ; 

For it hath floated o’er the wide wild sea, 

And soothingly it sings,—‘* Thy Lord will 
soon be here !” 


STANZAS. 


WHILE thou at eventide art roaming 
Along the elm-o’ershadowed walk,— 
While past the eddying stream is foaming, 

And falling down,—a cataract,— 

Where I to thee was wont to talk, 

Think thou upon the days gone by, 

And heave a sigh ! 


Whensailsthe moon above the mountains, 

And cloudless skies are purely blue, 

And sparkle in the light the fountains, 
And darker frowns the lonely yew,— 
Then be thou melancholy too, 

When pausing on the hours I proved 
With thee beloved ! 


When wakes the dawn upon thy dwelling 
And lingering shadows ; 
As soft the woodland songs are swelling - 

Sate anthem on thine ear ; 

_ Muse—for that hour to thought is dear, 

And then its flight remembrance wings. 
To by-past things, 


COct. 


To me through every season dearest ; 
In every scene,——by day, by night, 
Thou present to my mind appearest, 

A quenchless star, for ever bright, 

My solitary, sole delight,— 

Alone in wood, by shore, at sea, 

I think of Thee! 


MEDICAL ADVICE. 


Extracted from the Schola Salernitana, on¢ 


adapted to every rank, from the Princ, 
to the Peasant. 


ANGLORUM Regenti, scribit Machaou 
Edina, 
Consilium valenti, forsan laborum fine. 


Consilium. 
Si cupis esse sanus, sit tibi manps, 
Pone gulz metas, ut sit tibi longior ztas. 
Inter prandendum, sit sepe parumque bi- 
bendum. 
Ut sis nocte levis, sit tibi coena brevis. 


Translation. 

If health’s your wish, let temperance rulc 
the roast, f 

Nor of high-season’d dainty dishes boast ; 

At your best meals, tho’ oft yet scant'ly 
drink ; 

Take a light supper, would you clearly 
think. 


ON THE DEATH OF THE HONOURABLE 
HENRY ERSKINE,A FAITHFULFRIEND 
FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS. 


FRIENDSHIP remains through changiy 
time 

Remains superior and sublime, 

Pure and unmix’d, its joys we share, 

No selfish passion rankles there. 

Balm to the wounded heart's corroding 
woes 

Peace to the weary spirit’s final solemn 
close. 


I've lost a friend—a friend the best of me. 

Vain were the hope to find his like agatn- 

But why lament !—Our life is but a «pa. 

Here, joys and cares fill up the days of 
man. 


In spheres more blest, the good shall ever 
find 


Freedom from pain of and of mind. 
me then strive, my remains 
ys, 
To join my friend by \Virtue’s pleasant 
ways. 
MEDICUS SEPTUAGENARIUS 
Edinburgh, 8th Oct, 1817+ 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


SomE time ago Messrs Turnbull and 
Ramsay of Glasgow made a discovery 
very important to the arts, by purifying 
the pyroligneous acid or acid of wood, so 
as to be superior in eyery respect to vine- 
gar made by fermentation from the vine, 
malt, sugar, or any other substance from 
which it is commonly obtained. Its co- 
lour is transparent, taste and flavour agree- 
able; it is not liable to lose its acid pro- 
perties, nor become mouldy by keeping 
any length of time in any climate. By its 
superior strength and incorruptible quali- 
ties, it is admirably calculated for sea 
stores, for the preservation of vegetables in 
pickling, and animal substances. It has 
received the decided approbation of several 
of the Professors of Chemistry in the uni- 
versities, as well as of many eminent medi- 
cal practitioners and men of science, as 
pure acetous acid. This improvement is 
of great importance in a national point of 
view, by making pure vinegar from the 
brushwood of our own country, thereby 
not encroaching on the stock of human 
food, which at all times is of consequence, 
and particularly so in times of scarcity. 
With this acid Messrs Turnbull and Ram- 
say make saccharum saturni, verdegris, and 
ull other combinations where vinegar is 
used, in the greatest perfection. 

Mr Thomas Taylor has issued proposals 
for printing by subscription, in one volume 
octavo, Select Works of Plotinus, on the 
following subjects, viz——On the Virtues ; 
on Dialectic ; on Matter ; against the Gnos- 
tics; on the Impassivity of Incorporeal 
Natures ; on Eternity and Time; on the 
Essence of the Soul ; a Discussion of Doubts 
relative to the Soul; on the Immortality of 
the Soul; on the Three Hypostases that 
rank as the principles of things; on the 
generation and ole of things after the 
hist; on Gnostic Hypostases, and that 
which is beyond them; that the Nature 
which is beyond Being is not intellective, 
and what that is which is primarily, and 
also that which is secondarily intellective ; 
on Intellect, Ideas, and real Being ; on the 
The Good, or The One: accompanied by 
Extracts from the Treatise of Synesius on 
translated from the Greek. 

Nearly ready for publication, the Diary 
of John Evelyn, eq. printed from the ori- 
ginal MSS. in the library at Wotton: em- 
bracing the greatest portion of the life of 
the celebrated author of “ The Sylva, a 
Discourse of Forest Trees,” and other works 
of long established celebrity. This extreme- 
!y curious and valuable journal contains his 
observations and remarks on Men, Man- 
ners, the Politics, Literature, and Science 


of his Age, during his travels in France 
and Italy, his residence in England towards 
the latter part of the Protectorate, and his 
connection with the Courts of Charles I. 
and the two subsequent reigns, interspersed 
with a variety of novel and interesting 
anecdotes of the most celebrated persons of 
that period. To this will be added original 
private letters from Sir Edward Nicholas 
(Secretary of State) to King Charles I. dur- 
ing some important periods of that reign, 
with the king’s answers in his own hand- 
writing, now first given to the world ; also 
selections from the correspondence of John 
Evelyn, and numerous letters from Sir Ed- 
ward Hyde (Lord Clarendon) to Sirs Ed- 
ward Nicholas and Richard Brown, dur- 
ing the exile of the British Court. The 
whole highly illustrative of the events of 
those times, and affording numerous new 
facts to the historian and politician. The 
work will be comprised in 2 vols. royal 4to, 
and will be embellished with authentic por- 
traits, engraved by the best masters, partly 
from most exquisite drawings of the cele- 
brated Nanteuil, now in the possession of the 
Evelyn family, comprising original like- 
nesses of John Evelyn; of Sir Richard 
Brown, ambassador to the Court of France ; 
of Mary his daughter, wife of John Eve- 
lyn; and of Sir Edward Nicholas: views 
of Wotton-house, one of which is worked 
from an original etching by John Evelyn ; 
and other interesting plates. 

Mr Joyce Graves has just announced as 
ready for delivery, The Naturalist’s Pocket 
Book, or Tourist’s Companion ; containing 
a brief introduction to the various branches 
of Natural History, with approved methods 
for collecting and preserving quadrupeds, 
birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, shells, corals, 
seeds, plants, woods, fossils, minerals, &c. 
with general outlines of the habits, eco- 
nomy, and places of resort of the various 
genera of Zoologicai subjects ; embellished 
with plates illustrative of the particulars on 
which the generic characters are founded, 
and figures of instruments necessary in the 
different branches of Natural History. 

Mr Doncaster, patentee of the Hydro- 
static Ship, having lately effected an im- 
proved hydrostatic power, applicable to 
mill purposes, as well as to propelling na- 
vigable vessels, ii om wn to give shortly a 
second edition of his useful little tract, en- 
tiled “* Practical Political Economy,” in 
order, to include it as well as a series of 
other improvements in its construction, ap- 

, and materials. This. pamphlet, 
which points out the means and advantages 
of effecting a supply of provisions to the 
London markets by water carriage, has al- 
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ready, although but lately published, had 
the honour of originating the adopted mea- 
sure of the junction of the eastern and 
western seas by canal communication be- 
tween Carlisle and Newcastle upon Tyne ; 
and it is by no means impossible it may, 
in due process of time, prove the means 
also of establishing a new northern and a 
western capital, in maritime situations. 

The following arrangements have been 
made for Lectures at the Surrey Institu- 
tion, during the ensuing season :— 

1. On Ethics, by the Rev. W. B. Collier, 
D.D. F.A.S. To commence Nov. 4, at 
seven in the evening, and to be continued 
on each ing ‘Tuesday. 

2. On Chemistry, by J. Lowe Wheeler, 
Esq. ‘To commence on Nov. 7, and to be 
continued on each succeeding Friday even- 


ing. 

3. On the British Pocts, from Chaucer 
to Cowper, by Wm. Hazlitt, Esq. To 
commence early in January 1818, 

4. Cn Musie, by W. Crotch, Mus. Doc, 
Professor of Music in the University of Ox- 
ford. To commence early in Kebruary 
1818. 

A case which lately occurred in the Royal 
Dispensary for the Discases of the Kar, 
where a boy born deaf and dumb was re- 
stored to the yse of both hearing and speech, 
will shew the rapid improvement in the 
medical practice of the present day. The 
pathology of the ear, neglected till of late, 

as now attained @ vast importance by the 
institution of a dispensary for its diseases ; 
and the subject of deafness being now taken 
up by the Royal College of Surgeons as the 
theme of their annual prize, will tend to 
throw additional light on this interesting 
malady. 

Mr Beauford, M.A. of Dublin, is pre- 
paring for the press a New Theory of 
Magnetism, especially the phenomena 
which relate to the variation of the mag- 
netic needle; deduced from observation, 
and demonstrated on true philosophical 
and mathematical principles. In the in- 
vestigation, magnetism in general is as- 
cribed to the effect of caloric on the globe 
of the earth, In magnetism, at least as 
far as it affects the needle, (the author says,) 
there are four magnetic poles near the 
terrestrial poles; which magnetic poles in 
each class have a rotation from east to 
west, proceeding from the effect of the per- 
turbating pewers of the sun and moon, in 
the difference between the centripetal 
forces. The revolution 

northern j es round 
the earth's axis in 
1073 years, and that of the southern in 
864 years. The northern affirmative 
magnetic pole has this year, (1817,) at 
the time of the vernal equinox, lat. 71° 
24° N. lon. 83° W.; the negative pole, 
lat. 62° 12’ N. lon. 114° 19’ E. The 


southern affirmative magnetic pole has lat. 
65° 56’ S., lon. 156° 58’ E.; the nega 
tive, lat. 76° 46’ S. lon. 264° 26’ E. from 
Greenwich. And the places of the mean 
or operative pole derived from the etiect 
of the four other poles, and to which the 
needle tends—northern lat. 73° 36’ N, 
lon. 84° 54’ W.3; southern lat. 68° 45’ s, 
Jon. 145° 30’ E. From the effects and 
places of these mean operative poles pro- 
ceed the various phenomena of the mag- 
netic needle; as the variation, dip, posi- 
tion, nutation, rotation, and secular varia- 
tion. 

An account of the very extraordinary 
case of Margaret M°Evoy, a blind young 
woman at Liverpool, who can read by the 
points of her fingers, has been transmitted 
to Dr Thomson by the Rev. T. Glover, and 
published in the last Number of the An- 
nals of Philosophy. A publication oa this 
curious phenomenon is announced, with 
which, when it appears, we shall take an 
early opporeanity to make our readers ac- 

uain 


Mr Thomas Yeates has constructed a 
variation chart of all the navigable oceans 
and seas between latitude 60° north and 
south, from accurate documents obtained 
of Spanish surveys in the Pacific Ocean ; 
journals at the Hydrographical Office, Ad- 
miralty; and at the East India House; 
collated, with tables of the variation re- 
cently formed from the observations of 
different navigators. This chart is delineat- 
ed on a new plan, all the magnetic meri- 
dians being drawn upon it throughout, for 
every change of one degree in the variation ; 
and i: will be elucidated with explanatory 
notes, and a brief statement of the late 
discovery of an aberration in the variation, 
resulting from the deviation or change 0! 
a ship’s head from the magnetic meridian, 
accompanied by the rules invented by the 
late Captain Flinders, for correcting the 
same. 

The Duchess of Rutland has received 
the gold medal of the Society for the En- 
courgement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commer-e, for experiments in raising Oaks. 
Her grace’s conclusion on five seyeral ex- 
periments are, that the best method is ‘“* te 
sow the acorns where they are to remain, 
and, after hoeing the rows two years, ‘0 
plant potatoes, one row only between eac 
row of oaks, for three years ; decidedly, 
her opinion, the best method, as the facts 
themselves will prove. The benetit of the 
ouks from planting potatoes is incalculable ; 
for, from the said experiments, and from 
made at the same 

e same seedling oaks, wi 
mixture of beech, birch, and 
other forest trees, and also with oaks only— 
in all cases she has found that potatoes be- 
tween the rows are so superior to all other 
methods, that the oaks will actually grow 
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as much the first four years with them as 
in six without them. It appears,” she ob- 
serves. ** that the great secret in raising 
plantations of oaks is, to get them to ad- 
vance rapidly the first eight years from 
seed, or the first five years from planting, 
so as the heads of the trees are completely 
united, and become a smothering crop: 
after this is effected, the trees will appear 
to strive te outgrow each other, and will 
advance in height rapidly ; ,they will be 
clean straight trees, to any given height : 
experiments have proved the fact, which 
may be verified by viewing Belvoir.” It 
is impossible, in recording these important 
experiments, to withhold our admiration ot 
the illustrious lady in whom they originat- 
ed, and by whom they have been success- 
fully directed. Distinguished alike for su- 
perior beauty, for every domestic virtue, 
for high birth and rank, and for personal 
graces which eclipse the blaze of family 
jewels—she has nevertheless rendered her 
opportunities subservient to science, and set 
an example to her sex of pursuits at once 
useful and innocent. 


FRANCE. 

At a late meeting of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, M. Moreau de Jonnes com- 
municated some particulars respecting the 
great viper of Martinique, in addition to 
those formerly given to the public. It isa 
fact that this serpent grows to the length of 
seven or eight feet, and to a diameter of 
four er five inches. M. Desfourneaux, a 
planter of Martinique, some months since 
killed one of these reptiles which had at- 
tained these dimensions, and which, when 
erect on its tail. would have considerably 
exceeded the height of a man. Upon an 
examination of the membranous sheath 
with which the mouth is laterally furnish- 
ed, there were found on both sides sixteen 
channelled teeth of different sizes, but only 
two of these having reached their full 
growth, served as formidable weapons to 
this enormous reptile. By a singularity 
worthy of remark, the trigonocephalus pos- 
sesses the faculty of living alike in the 
marshes on the same level with the sea, 
and on the tops of mountains among the 
clouds, notwithstanding the difference of 
temperature, which is equal to twelve de- 
grees of the centigrade thermometer, and 
which, in the torrid zone, produces a very 
powerful impression on organized bodies. 
M. Desfourneaux has recently found, on 
ascending the voleanic peaks of Carbel, four 
of these vipers inhabiting the lofty forests 
of those mountains, 1600 yards above the 
Atlantic. 

_ Memoirs of the Hi of the Fifty 
Years from 1760 to 1810, by the late Abbé 
Georgel, a distinguished member of the or- 
der of the Jesuits, and confidential secre- 
‘ary to Cardinal de Rohan, are about to be 
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published at Paris in3 volumes. This work 


is said to excite great interest from the ta- 
lents and means of information 
by the author, who died in 1813. 

By a royal ordinance of July 9th, several 
persons have obtained patents for steam- 
engines. Among these are, Mr Isaac Cox 
Barnet, for a machine producing imme- 
diately, according to him, a rotary motion ; 
—Mr Wm. Paxton, for the importation 
and improvement of a new steam-engine ; 
—M. Honore Dalmas, residing at Castel- 
naudary, for a machine for applying the 
action of fire to the rotary motion of flour- 
milis and other purposes ;—M. Bagneris 
for additions and improvements to the 
steam-engine ;—the Marquis de Jouffroy 
for the same. Several patents have alse 
been granted by the same ordinance to dif- 
ferent persons for extraordinary amuse- 
ments: as, for example, to Sieur Benoiste, 
restaurateur on the Boulevard of Mont 
Parnasse for his Promenade Suisse ; to the 
Sieurs Beury, Vallede, and Ruggieri, for 
the Sani de Niagara ; to Sieur Lesigne, for 
machinery for setting in motion fifteen car- 
riages at once, and which he calls Promc- 
nude Dedalienne.—Other patents have been 
granted to Sieur Allix for the manufacture 
of wigs that are not affected by perspira- 
tion; Briard for a cosmetic, called by him 
Eau de Rosieres; Fabre for a cosmetic 
called des Templiers ; Darcet for processes 
for extracting the gelatine contained in 
bones; Cabany for a copying machine ; 
Gengembre, senior and junior, for appa- 
ratus applicable to the system of illumina- 
tion by inflammable gas; Thilorier for 
processes for the construction of radcaur 
plongeurs ; Sartoris for a kind of fire-arms 
which is loaded at the breech; Blanchet 
and Binet for a hydraulic crane; Mar- 
guerite for plating needles with silver ; 
Passe for a lamp which he terms hydrosta- 
tique regulateur ; Lousteau for making 
hats of cotton or other fibrous substances ; 
Matthieu de Dombasle for a still called 
combineur hydropueumatique ; Lemire, se- 
nior and junior, for making nails cold ; 
and Jomard de Savergue for making a li- 
quor which he calls kidischi. 

A Society of German literati at Paris 
have announced a periodical work, to com- 
mence in the month of October, with the 
title of Chronique Allemande de Paris, 
which, to the exclusion of politics, is de- 
signed to embrace whatever is calculated 
to exhibit the character of the Parisians in 
regard to morals, arts, sciences, and s0- 


clety. 

The Abbé de Robineau, to whom phy- 
sics is indebted for ingenious essays, and 
new explanations of the wonders of the 
loadstone, has communicated a new theory, 
by which he explains, with the greatest fa- 
cility, the phenomena of vision. 


M. de la Salle, amongst other literary 
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essays of local importance, has given 
an venetian athe of the history of the 
Troubadours. 

The Annales Encyclopédiques of M. Mil- 

lin add to the reputation of their author : 
the last number is rich in biography; con- 
taininz that of P. Lanzi, the celebrated an- 
tiquary ; M. le Comte de Choiseul Gouf- 
fier, ditto; and M. Suard, the perpetual 
secretary of the®French Academy, and 
translator of Robertson's works. 
A French physician has in his cabinet 
two galvanic piles, sixteen inches high, 
which alternately attract a pretty heavy 
beam. The continual oscillation of the 
beam gives motion to a pendulum, which 
has never stopped for three years. The 
physician is now endeavouring to give to 
this movement an isochronism, which may 
render it more useful. 

Dr Vincent, surgeon of the first class of 
the port of Brest, has written a letter to 
the inspector of the service of health of the 
marine, under date of the 18th June 1817 ; 
in which he informs him, that he has veri- 
fied the experiments of Reaumur, on the 
reproduction of the members torn from 
crabs, lobsters, crawfish, &c. ‘The joint 
of the member torn off at first becomes co- 
vered with a horny operculum, which at 
length exfoliates shoots, and the shoots, 
rounded and solitary, also possessing a 
horny exterior, incloses the new member ; 
still membranous, artfully rolled upon it- 
self, and deprived of solidity, it acquires 
this property only some time after, in un- 
rolling and propelling the shoot, which by 
this mechanism is driven out by the very 
part to which it served as a matrix: from 
which we perceive, that there is a great 
analogy between this process of animal na- 
ture, and the shoots or buds of vege- 
tables. 

M. Levrat, a French chemist, has dis- 
covered that the seed of the yellow water 
tiag of marshes, known to botanists by 
the name of Jris pseuduceros, when dried 
hy heat and freed from the friable shell 
which envelopes it, produces a beverage 
similar to coffee, but much superior in 
taste and flavour. 

AUSTRIA. 

The number of German periodical works 
published at Vienna is more than a dozen. 
Two of them deserve to rank among the 
most celebrated in Germany. The first 
and most important of these publications is 
the Archiv fiir Geographic, Historie, 
Ntaatsund Kriegs-kunst, conducted by Ba- 
ron von Hormayr, which contains not only 
very excellent historical essays by the best 
writers of the Austrian monarchy, but al- 
so many rare documents of still greater 
value. The Vaterlindischen Blatter, edit- 
ed by the well known Austrian writer, Dr 
Sartory, is designed to convey statistical in- 
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formation, and diffuse useful knowledge, 
It affords of course not much entertainment, 
and its value is therefore not duly appre. 
eiated by many. Of the periodical works 
for the fashionable world, the principal is 
the Weiner Moden Zeitung, und Zeits. 
chrift fiir Kunst schine Litteratur und 
Theater. Under the first title it gives 
weekly a‘good plate with description either 
of dresses or furniture; but the most im- 
portant part of the work belongs to the 
other heads. The theatrical critic, Wij- 
liam tiebenstreit, is one of the most dis- 
tinguished connoisseurs in Germany, who 
unites French severity with German gra- 
vity and science. _ It is universally acknow- 
ledged that no native publication ever pos- 
sessed his equal in this line.—Next comes 
the Sammler, (the Gleaner,) a work of pure 
entertainment, printed with the same ty- 
pographical elegance as the preceding, 
but chiefly composed of articles from the 
jiatest Almanacs, the Morgenblatt, Erhcit- 
erungen, &. This robbery—which ought 
perhaps to be forgiven for the sake of the 
title, is not even excused by a judicious se- 
lection. The notices respecting the theatres 
of Vienna and the principal provincial 
theatres, are the best part of the work, and 
though they do not enter so deeply into the 
subject as M. Hebenstreit, they seem in 
general just, impartial, and satisfactory. 
The Weiner Theater-Zeitung is as far 
inferior to the two preceding in intrinsic 
merit as in external appearance. In low 
and vulgar language it dispenses praise and 
censure in a manner not at all calculated to 
obtain credit, and takes pleasure in decry- 
ing all that is noble and sublime in the art 
which it is incapable of attaining. The 
Magazin fiir Zietungs-Leser, (Magazine 
for the Readers of Newspapers,) which 
ought rather to be called the Magazine for 
those who do not read Newspapers, is « 
compilation from German newspapers and 
journals that might well be dispensed witli. 
At the head of the political papers is the 
Ocstreichische Beobachter, perhaps the most 
important German journal for the future 
historian, on account of the documents con- 
nected with the history of the times, which 
it gives in a more complete form than any 
other similar publication. Nothing can be 
more tedious than the Wiener Zeitung, 
which is in general so occupied with pro- 
motions, honorary distinctions, and cha- 


ritable contributions, that very little space 
is left for political events ; indeed, the con- 


ductors seem to care very little whether it 
circulates or not. A popular political pub- 
lication, the Wanderer, seems desi to 
make that part of the public for whom the 
hewspapers properly so called are too dry, 
acquainted with the history of the times 1" 
an entertaining manner: but besides poli- 
tical transactions, it contains so many kinds 


of essays, and its plan is so comprehensive, 
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that it would be difficult to determine its 
precise limits. Many of the papers in it, 
however, possess great merit. Die Bricfe 
des Ripeldauers is a satirical work written 
in the vulgar dialect. In addition to the 
above, there appear at Vienna one Greek 
and two Bohemian newspapers, a French 
and an Italian journal, a Literatur-Zeit- 
ung, Kleine Schriften historish-statistischen 
Inialts, with plates and maps in monthly 
numbers, and Abendunterhaltungen. The 
number of periodical works, and the rich- 
ness of those which consist of original mat- 
ter, bespeak the great number of literati 
resident at Vienna, for it is singular enough, 
that the writers in the provinces contri- 
bute very little to these literary enter- 
prises. 
SAXONY. 

Dr Fichhoff, of Dresden, is engaged 
upon a history of all the European sove- 
reigus that have been put to death from 
the time of Charlemagne to Louis XVI. 

Richard Roos (Engelhard) is preparing 
a life of Béttiger, the inventor of porcelain. 
Lindau has presented the visitors of Dres- 
den with an estimable and entertaining 
guide through that city. Fashion has this 
summer introduced a new application of 
cork, which is now used for making ladies’ 
hats. They differ from straw hats in this 
particular, that the material is put together 
in the manner of fish-scales. 

PRUSSIA. 

The contest for and against animal mag- 
netism continues at Berlin; but as it has 
not yet led to any result, the king has of- 
fered a prize of 300 ducats for the essay 
which shall most satisfactorily demonstrate 
the efficacy or futility of this new remedy. 
Meanwhile, physicians only are permitted 
to magnetise, and these are required to fur- 
nish the government with a statement of 
their experiments and success in each indi- 
vidual case. 


DEN MARK. 

At a late meeting of the Scandinavian Li- 
terary Society, Professor Broenstedt read an 
essay On an ancient chronicle in rhyme, by 
Robert Vace, canon at Caen, and court- 
poet to Henry II. in the 12th century. 
Chis chronicle, which has never been pub- 
lished, relates the exploits of Hasting, 
Rollo, and the first Normans in Bretagne 
and France. M. Broenstedt gave last 
winter a course of | tures on Modern 
Greece, its inhabitants, antiquities, &c. 
which he will resume next winter. 

The young scholar, M. Rask, advan- 

known by his Icelandic Gram- 
mar, and his profound knowledge of the 


dation of the antiquities of the North, 
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His first excursion was to Iceland, where, 
supported by the Danish government, he 
resided three years. The regions of Cau- 
casus are now the object of his curiosity ; 
patronized on this occasion also by the 
government, he is going to seek among the 
Caucasian tribes the origin of the ancient 
northern language and mythology. The 
idea of this journey seems to have been 
excitéd in M. Rask by his prize essay, not 
yet printed, ** On the Origin of the Icelandic 
Language.” In this essay he has investi- 
gated the original sources, and tlearly 
proved the great similarity of the above- 
mentioned language to the Greek and Ro- 
man. The learned Icelander Finn Mag- 
nussen, professor at the university of Co- 
penhagen, has expressed the same opinion 
in his Lectures on the mythic and ethic 
Poems of the ancient or Simund Edda. 
The latest work on Icelandic literature, 
published at Copenhagen, is that of the 
meritorious professor Nyerup, author of 
the dictionary of the Scandinavian Mytho- 
logy, (Copenhagen, 18163) and contains 
the introduction to Lectures on the history 
of the study of the Northern Mythology. 
The Royal Economical Society of Co- 
penhagen, founded in 1768, now numbers 
300 members, and its annual receipts, in- 
cluding the royal grants, amount to G000 
rix-dollars. Ten volumes of the Transac- 
tions of this Society have appeared, and 
they contain many very important papers. 
Other useful treatises also are published at 
the expence of this Society, which more- 
over pos a very fine and instructive 
collection of models. The late Major-Ge- 
neral Classen bequeathed to it not only his 
collections of minerals, models, and ma- 
thematical instruments, but also his va- 
luable library, which was particularly rich 
in mathematical works, and is now open to 
the public. At the expence of this Socie- 
ty useful instruments for agriculture and 
other branches of inuustry are distributed, 
various kinds of fruit-trees out of its nur- 
series are sold at a low price to the pea- 
sants, and an encouragement is afforded to 
the tormation of small libraries of books 
adapted to the use of the lower classes. Such 
collections are now to be found in many 


villages. 


RUSSIA. 

Count Nicolai Petrowitsch Rumanzow 
has recently received from Canova a most 
beautiful colossal statue of Peace in white 
marble. In one hand she holds an olive- 
branch, and su herself with the 
other against a pillar on which are these 
—Peace of Kainardshi, 1774—Peace of 
Fredericksham, 1809.—The first was con- 
cluded by Alexander Iwanowitsch, who 
was raised on the occasion to the rank of 
a count; the second, with the Porte, by 

Mim 


r—Peace of Abo, 1743 
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however. was saved by the courageous re- 
mstance of the cropeams assembled there. 
Prom Cairo the trevellers proceeded by 
water to Jafl2. At they parted. anc 
Richter went alone by way of Tyre and 
Sacon to Balbeck, the rums of which made 
Geeper mmpresson upon him than the 
vas meses of Lusor and Memphis He 
then traversed Syria as far us the moun- 
taime of Lebanon. and even visited Tadmor 
in the Desert. In the wild marshy cuvi- 
rons of the ancient Ephesus. he contracted 
the germs of a putrid fever, which carried 
kim of in a few G2ys at Smyrna 

The Fmperor has granted a2 pension of 
4000 rubles to the Chevalier Schukovsky, 
the favourite poet of the Kuss: nation. 
“net only,” as the ahesw issucd on the 
Occasion ¢xpresses it, “ as a token of his 
favour, but also to secure to him the ne- 
cessary independence.” This grant was 
accompemed with a diamond mng from 
the Emperor—Schukovsky was born in 
1783, m the Government of Tula. and 
educated im the school belonging to the 
university of Moscow. His poems, which 
have been published im two volumes. are 
very highly esteemed. Many of them are 
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INDIES. 

The rich, learned brahman of Caku*2, 
Ramobun-Rey, whe is versed in the 
krit, Persian, and English ges, has 
paid a visit to the mussionaries at Sead- 
pore. We has not renounced his caste. a+ 
thus enables him jo visit the nchest 
lies of Himdoos. Simce the publicauon 
his translation of the Vedani, several tT 
spectable inhabitants ef Calcutta have de- 
cared themselves Mono-theists, 
United in society, with a view to 
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LONDON. Hiswery, Baagraphy. and General Liter:- 
ture. By the Rev. G. G. Scrages, A M. 
ay to De Sores insutuces of Grammar as appbcadse 
English Architecture fom the Con. Emeish Language, or as 
to the Reformation: ore by g the Scudy of other Languages. 
scotch of the Greciam and Roman Orders. ‘ally arranged and explamed To 
Notices of mearly Sve hundred Emme. awe added. some 
Buildings By Thess Rickman, By James Andrew, LL.D Sere 
BIOGRAPHY. Elements of Latin Hexameters and 
Memoirs of the last Months of the Life Pemtameters Ss 
Mr: Thomas Vaughan. iste of Penton- GEOLOGY. 
vie. and a short tme Deputy Purveyor Transectoms of the Geological Society. 
the Fores under Wellingen YOIV.Pan il 4m Lic 
lime. 3s. HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Elder Scipio The History of the Ancient Noble Fa- 
Ameenus, with Notes and Mlustretions uly of Marmyun, with their singular 
By the Rev. Edward Berwick Post Sya. ‘xe of King’s Champion; collected from 
7s the Public Records) By T. C Banks, 

DIVINITY. Esq. L. 1, Svea. 138. 


Practical Discoumes. By the Author Law. 
* 2 Monument of Parental Affection to a The whole Proceedings om two Petinoms 
“at and ealy Sen. Sve. in the Court of Chancery cr perte Crosby 
_ impertamce of Christian Unionon is re Crosby, and cr perte Wilkie ix re 
“¢ Established Principles of our National Crosby, heard before the Lord Chancellor 
\surch. By the Rev. Johm Mackinnon, in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, August 22, 1817. 
ls 
EDUCATION. A Treatise on the Game Laws, in which 
The Deuphin Virgil, with Dr Carey's it is fully proved that except in parti 
Cove Metrice-Virgiliane prefixed. Cases. Game is now, and has always been, 
_ A Lexicon of the Primitive Words of the by the Law of England, the property of 
Oreck Language, inclusive of several lead- the Occupier of it i 
» .stment. For the use of Schools. gested for the Improvement of the System. 
be Rev. John Booth, Curate of By Edward Christian, Esq. Profesor of 
“lalzeard, near Ripon, Yorkshire. Sve. Gs. the Laws of 
| Questions Resolved; containing a plain Ely. S8vo. 10s 
ion of near Four Hun- MEDICINE, stURGERY, 
red Ditheult Passages of Scripture, and Medico-Chirurgical Transactions 
reise BEswers to important Questions im lished by the Medical and Chirurgical Se 
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ciety of London. Vol. VIII. Part 1. 8yo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Principles of Diagnosis, Part II. 
The osis of the more general Dis- 
eases of Adults. By Marshal Hall, M. D. 
8vo. 12s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Letter to an English Nobleman, re- 
spectfully submitted to the serious consider- 
ation of both Houses of Parliament: con- 
taining an Analysis of the British Consti- 
tution, and a Review of the Catholic Ques- 
tion, as it relates to Ireland in particular, 
and as it stands connected in its cense- 
quences with the happiness and security of 
Society in other countries. By Liberator. 
Sve. 

An Essay on Capacity and Genius ; to 
prove that there is no original mental supe- 
riority between the most illiterate and the 
most learned of Mankind ; and that no ge- 
nius, whether individual or national, is in- 
nate, but solely produced by and dependent 
on Circumstances. Also, an Inquiry into 
the Nature of Ghosts and other Appear- 
ances supposed to be supernatural. 8vo. 
126. 

Inquiry into the Nature and History of 
Greek and Latin Poetry ; more particular- 
ly of the Dramatic Species: tending to 
ascertain the Laws of Comic Metre in both 
those Languages. By John Sidney Haw- 
kins, Esq: F. A. S. 8vo. 14s. 

Narrative of a Singular Imposition prac- 
tised upon the Benevolence of a Lady re- 
siding in the vicinity of Bristol, by a young 
woman of the name of Mary Wilcox, alias 
Baker, alias Caraboo, 8vo. 5s. 

The Ladies’ oe Book ; containing 
a collection of valuable miscellaneous Re-. 
ceipts and choice Secrets in useful, elegant, 

ornamental Arts, selected from various 
Authors. By William Pybus. 12mo. 
Is. 6d. 

The Complete Sportsman. By T. H. 
Needham. 12mo. 7s. 

An Inquiry into some of the most Curi- 
ous and Natuciieet Subjects of History, 
Antiquity, and Science ; with an Appen- 
dix containing the earliest Information of 
the most remarkable Cities of Ancient and 
Modern Times. By Thomas Moir. 12mo. 
ds. 

A Practical Chess Grammar; or, an In 
troduction to the Royal Game of Chess. 
By W. 8. Kenny. 4to. 7s. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XIX. ; being an 
linpartial Record of the best Pamphlets of 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Anecdotes of Remarkable Insects, select- 
ed from Natural History, and in 


Poetry. By Joseph Taylor. 1lémo. 


NOVELS, TALES, 
Celebs Deceived. 3 vols. 12mo. 8s. 


Some Account of Myself. By Char 

ysiognom . B 
D’Arcy. 3 vols. 12mo. lbs. 
Beauchamp ; or, the Wheel of Fortune. 
ae Holroyd Fielding. 4 vols. 12mo. 
Conirdan ; or, the St Kildians: a Mo. 
ral Tale. By the Author of Hardenbrass 
and Haverill. 7s. . 


POETRY. 

Select Early English Poets. No. I. con- 
taining Lavelau’s Lucasta. (To be con- 
tinued quarterly.) 12mo. 7s. 

Original Poetry for Infant and Juvenile 
Minds. In Two Parts. By Lucy Loynes 
of Nottingham. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Glance at the State of Public Affairs, 
as far as relates to the /nfluence of Money 
and Finance on Manufactures and Com- 
merce. By 2 Friend to all. 8vo. 2s. 

A New System of Political Economy, 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances of the 
present times. Illustrated by copperplates 
of the Structure and Machinery of the im- 
proved Hydrostatic Ship. 8vo. 3s. 

Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Poor Laws ; to- 
gether with the Minutes of Evidence, and 
an Appendix. To which is added, the 
Report of the Committee of the Hous: of 
Lords on the Poor Laws. 7s. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. Vol. 
XXXVI. Completing the late Session of 
Parliament. L. 1, 11s. 6d. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Portfolio of Fragments relative to the 
History and Antiquities of the County Pa- 
latine and Duchy of Lancaster. By Mat- 
thew Gregson, Esq. of Liverpool. L. 3, 3s. 
large paper, L. 4. 4s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Traveller's Guide through Switzer- 
land. By M. J. Abel. Arranged and 
improved by Daniel Wall. Accompanied 
by a Complete Atlas, &c. 18mo. 16s. 

An Itinerary of Italy. By M. Riech- 
ard. Embellished with three large Maps- 
18mo. 10s. 

An Itinerary of France and Belgium, or 
Traveller’s Guide through those countries. 
By M. Riechard. Illustrated by a Map- 
18mo. 8s. 


EDINBURGH. 

i Encyclopedia, or, 4 

tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellane- 
ous Literature. Conducted by David 

LL.D. Vol. XI. Part II. 4to. 

> 48. 

Sermons on the Doctrines and Duties of 

the Christian Life. By the late Archibald 

M‘Lean of Rd To which is pre- 

fixed, a Memoir of his Life, Ministry, #4 
Writings. By W. Jones. 10s. 
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Pharmacopeia Noscomii Regii Edin- 
burgensis. Fsc. 8vo. 5s. 

Pharmacopoeia Collegii Regii Medico. 
rum Edinburgensis. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A System of Practical Mathematics, con- 
taining Geometrical Problems, Plane Tri- 
gonometry, Mensuration of Heights and 
Distances, of Surfaces and Solids, Conic 
Sections, Specific Gravity, Artificers’ Mea- 
suring, Guaging, Gunnery, and Spherical 
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Trigonometry, with its application to the 
Solution of some useful Geographical, 
Geodesic, and Astronomical Problems. 
To which are added, Tables of the Loga- 
rithms of Numbers, and of Lines, ‘Tan- 
gents, and Secants. Designed for the 
Use of Schools. By John Davidson, A. M. 
Teacher, Burntisland. 8vo. 12s. 

The Edinburgh Observer, No. II. and 
Ill. 4to. Is. each. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Mr Ryley of Liverpool has in the press 
a new Novel, entitled Fanny Fitzyork, in 
3 vols. 

The Confession, or the Novice of St 
Clare, and other Poems, by the author ot 
Purity of Heart, will soon appear. 

In the course of the present month will 
he published, Part I. of an edition of the 
Hebrew Bible without Points, to be com- 
pleted in four parts; which is uniform with 
the edition of the Hebrew Bible with Points, 
published in May last. 

Mr Mason Chamberlin has issued pro- 
posals for publishing by subscription, in 
one octavo volume, The Path of Duty, a 
moral tale, in four books ; Recollections of 
a Tour in Monmouthshire ; Essays in prose 
and verse, with some lighter pieces. 

In the press, Narrative of a Residence in 
Japan in the years 1811, 1812, and 1813, 
with observations on the country and 
ple of Japan, by Capt. H. Golownin of the 
Russian Navy. 

Madame de Stael’s Memoirs of the Pri- 
vate Life of her Father (the celebrated M. 
Necker) are nearly ready for publication in 
one volume 8vo, in French and English. 

_ The long expected Memoirs of Dr Ben- 
jamin Franklin, written by himself to a 
late period, and continued to the time of 


his death by his Grandson, will appear on— 


the Ist of November. It will form one 
volume 4to, printed uniformly with his 
Private Co dence. 

The Rev. T. Kidd of Cambridge is pre- 
paring an edition of the complete Works of 
Demosthenes, Greek and Latin, from the 
text of Reiske, with collations and various 


Dr Turton is printing in a portable form 

Dictionary of the British 
8. 

Mr C. Feist will soon publish the Wreath 
~ Solitude, and other peoms, in one vo- 
ume. 

Observations on the Natural History of 
the Swallow Tribe, with a collateral state- 
ment of facts relative to their migration, 
and to their brumal torpidity, are printing 


Several from Dr Spurzheim are 


expected from Paris to be published in 
England. 

It is proposed to publish immediately 
after Christmas, and continue annually, 
a volume containing the Chronology of 
the last Fifty Years. The first edition 
will include all events from 1768, to 
Christmas 1817 inclusive; and in every 
subsequent year, the first year will be 
dropped, and the past year added. A 
contemporaneous chronology will thus be 
kept up, of events which are interesting 
to the whole living generation of men, 
or which can be operative in their effects 
upon passing and rising events. 

A Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption 
is printing by George Henning, M.D. of 
Bridgewater. 

The History of England, from its earliest 
period to the death of Elizabeth, is in the 
press; by the Rev. T. Morell, author of 
** Studies in History,”’ to which this will 
form an additional volume. 
ing volume of the Series, in which the 
History of England will be brought down 
to the present period, will follow as quick- 
ly as possible. 

The Rev. Ingram Cobbin, A. M. an- 
nounces Philanthropy; a Poem.. 

The Lyrical poetry of the has 
swelled, within the last century, from a 
mole-hill to a mountain ; yet there exists 
no general collection of the exquisite pieces 
which constitute that species of poetry. 
The best is by Aikin, containing about 
two hundred songs; and there are two or 
three others, but none of them containing 
above three hundred songs. The Aviary, 

rinted in 1773, contained about eleven 
hundred songs, decent and indecent; but 
it has long been out of print, and copies 
have sold at ten times the original cost. 
It is proposed, therefore, to stereotype a 
collection of from 2200 to 2500 pure, ele- 
gant, and popular songs, under the title 
of The Vocal Library; and the work is 
in such progress that it will be published 
of in four 

The City @ poem, in 
books, by Mr Thomas Quin; is in the 
press. 


The conclud- - 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
a. EUROPE. France, the admissions of the prisoners a- wo 
a gainst each other and against themselves. rips 
4 FRANCE. The trial terminated with the acquittal of cone 
eC Tur election of members to the legi- the accused. son. 
- slative bodies is just terminated, and the A young man, named Brunet, son of a not | 
ts Chambers are ordered to meet upon the Sth shoemaker, is now detained in prison at the 
2 of next month. The result of theelections Rouen, on a charge of pretending to be the 
7 for the department of the Seine presents a Louis Seventeenth, who died in the Temple. and 
kind of compromise between the moderate —The imposition has been proved beyond mer 
‘ yoyalists and the liberal party, there being a shadow of doubt, yet many persons ot wer 
an equal number returned of each; and affluence support him in prison. nee 


on the whole it appears that this new elec- 


Finance.—On the Ist of this month, 
tion will still further diminish the influ- 


conformably to the law of the 28th of A- 
pril 1816, the Baron Dutremblay, Duirec- of 


ence of the violent royalists. It is the 
af, opinion of some, that a strong party in tor-General of the sinking fund, and of the j plas 
ss both Houses will be organized, as in the funds of deposits and of judiciary consign- 
British Parliament, to act in systematic ments, furnished to the committee of is ¢ 
“ opposition to the measures of administra- supervision the account of the state ot ent 
tion. This is the natural concomitant .of these funds during the third quarter of Ar 
every Government which is in any degree 1817. This account, which has been pub- Ar 
popular ; and such, indeed, is the perpe- lished officially, presents the following re- s = 
tual tendency of power to corruption and sults :— = 
abuse, that it requires all the acutenessand Sinking Fund.—Reccipt to the 30th of | — 
activity of a hostile party to preserve itin June 1817, 41,544,485 fr. 50 c. viz. - = 
tolerable moderation. 40,000,000 fr. on the capital of dotation, sul 
It is stated, in an article dated Frankfort, and 1,544,845 fr. 50 c. on the expired ; = 
that a meeting of the allied sovereigns arrears. 
i will take place in the course of the year, to Receipt during the third quarter, 1817, ; a 
at as adopt some final resolutions respecting the 11,981,552 fr. 50 ¢ viz. 10,000,000 fr. “ 
Bee) ¥ army of occupation in France. Manheim on the capital of dotation, and 1,981,552 ™ 
; ea 3 is spoken of as the place where this Con- fr. 50 c. on the expired arrears. | ? 
| A > gress will assemble; and two points will General total of receipts to the 30th of : rn 
+ 1 then be considered, namely, whether the September 1817, 53,526,038 fr. r 
a 4 army of observation can be reduced, or § £xpenditure.—Previous to the lst of July : 
4 Bio, whether it cannot be altogether with- 1817, the fund had expended 41,218,669 . 
drawn. fr. for the purchase of 3,410,175 fr. of au- 
The pages of the French journals have, nuity on the Great Book. 
id re : for some time, been filled, for the most It has expended during the third quar- | . 


part, with details of trials for nwurders and 
treasons ; and one of the latter cases is 
worthy of remark. It is entitled, the plot 
ofthe Black Pin, that being the sign by which 
the parties in the conspiracy were known 
to one another. They were ten in num- 
ber, and, with one exception, disaffected 
officers, not above the rank of captain ; 
their immediate object was the seizure 
of the castle of Vincennes, and their mo- 
tive, the overthrow of the Bourbon dyna- 
sty. The evidence consisted, Ist, of the 
declarations of one Monnier, who came 
forward avowedly to save his own life ; 
when at the instant of being carried off to 
execution ; 2d, of the testimony of one 
Grimaldi, an acknowledged spy receiving a 
pension from the police; 3d, of that spe- 
cies of testimony so much relied upon in 


ter of 1817, 10,038,454 fr. 3 c. for the 
purchase of 746,175 fr. of annuity. 

General total of e ee 
September 1817, 51,257,123 fr. 39 c. 
. Total of annuities » 4,156,350 
r. 

Fund of Consignments and Deposits.— 
The receipts for judiciary and administra- 
tive consignments amounted on the th 
of September 1817, to 6,999,514 fr. 10 c. 
and the payments made, to 1,788,807 ft. 

=¢. 

Remains as well in the fund as in 
disposable effects in the porte feuille, 
5,210,706 fr. 68 c. 

The receipts made under the head of 
deposits amounted, on the 30th of Septem- 
ber 1817, to 29,424,200 fr. and the pay- 
ments made to 18,855,639 fr. 54. Re- 
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mains in the fund 10,568,561 fr. 25 c. 
consisting of specie and annuities on the 
Great Book belonging to the different admi- 
nistrations or establishments. 


ITALY. 

Discontents have arisen among the peo- 
ple of Sicily, in consequence of the re-esta- 
plishment of arbitrary dominion in that 
country. From the French journals it 
would appear, that these discontents had 
ripened into a plot, involving the parties 
concerned in it in the crime of high trea- 
son. The particulars of the charge are 
not given; but it is stated, that fourteen of 
the parties had been found guilty; that 
the ringleader was sentenced to be hanged, 
and then beheaded ; and that by a retine- 
ment of cruelty, two of his accomplices 
were doomed to put the rope about his 
neck, and then to be imprisoned, one of 
them for 25 years, and the other for life ; 
the rest were condemned to various periods 
of imprisonment. The execution took 
place on the 9th August. 

The Ex-King of Rome, it is now stated, 
is destined, when he becomes of age, to 
cnter into holy orders, and to be appointed 
Archbishop Primate of Ratisbon, and 
Arch-chancellor of the German empire. 
from the profession to which he is now 
designated, it is not improbable that he 
inay one day attain the Popedom; and, 
anong the many surprising changes re- 
sulting from the counter-revolution in 
france, it will not be one of the least to 
find young Napoleon asserting, with a high 
hand, those pretensions of the Holy See, of 
which his father was a most determined 
opponent. 

The French refugees, exiled by the spe- 
cial ordonnance of the French Govern- 
ment, issued in July 1815, have been re- 
fused an asylum in the Neapolitan terri- 
tories. The Government of Naples, in 
this instanee, acted under a notification 
inade to it by the ministers of the powers 
lately in alliance against France. 


PORTUGAL. 

The Portuguese Regency have lately ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in sending 
to the Brazils the levies ordered by their 
sovereign. One regiment, when ordered 
‘0 embark, deserted its colours in bodies of 
fittes and hundreds; and another, more 
determined on disobedience, is said to 
have declared to their officers on parade, 
that they would not be transported, with- 
out having committed an offence, and threa- 
tened to repel force by force. The influ- 
ence of Marshal Beresford was called in to 
‘ppease the disorder, and he at length suc- 
ceeded in gaining obedience to the will of 
Government ; but, as it is said, upon a so- 
\mn promise given by himself, that such 
as desired it should be at liberty to return 


to Portugal in three years; and the men 
were allowed to take with them their wives 
and children. 

NETHERLANDS. 

In this country private associations have 
been formed, the members of which engage 
not to use any foreign manufactures of 
which similar fabrics can be obtained at 
home. These proceedings, however, will not 
present any etlectual barrier against the in- 
troduction of British manufactures ; as we 
may be assured, that individuals will al- 
ways be governed by their own private in- 
terests ; and will not, from any vague no~ 
tions of public advantage, purchase at a 
dear market, while the goods in request 
can be had at a cheaper one. 


PRUSSIA. 

There has been established at Berlin a 
military school for swimming. Each com- 
pany of the guards and grenadiers has a 
master for swimming. Already more than 
1000 soldiers have learned to swim. It 
requires but fifteen days exercise to make 
them understand it. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

The Emperor Alexander has published 
an ukase, announcing that no recruits will 
be required this year for the Russian army: 

According to the German papers, some 
apprehensions are entertained that the death 
of Czerny Georges may lead to serious dif- 
ferences between Russia and Turkey. As 
soon, it is said, as intelligence of his exe- 
cution was received at Petersburgh, a cou- 
rier was immediately dispatched to the 
Russian Minister at Constantinople, com- 
manding hiin to require categorically, and 
within fourteen days, a public declaration 
from the Government, disavowing this act, 
and ordering the exemplary punishment of 
the perpetrators ; and, in case of the non- 
compliance of the Porte, he was imme- 
diately to leave Constantinople. It is not 
very likely, however, that the Turkish Go- 
vernment will be very tenacious in the de- 
fence of any of its inferior officers ; and, if 
Russia will be satisfied with the sacrifice of 
the bashaw who ordered the execution com- 
plained of, this penalty will probably be 
cheerfully paid, rather than encounter the 
serious evil of a Kussian war. 

IONIAN ISLANDS. 

It will be recollected, that a treaty was 
some time since concluded between the 
Government of the Ionian Isles, then, as 
now, under the protection of Britain and 
the Sublime Porte, by which the fort of 
Parga, on the mainland of Albania, was to 
be delivered up by the British to the Turks, 
on one condition among otiers, that the in- 
habitants should be at liberty to leave the 
place if they chose, and should receive from 
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the Turkish Government proper indemni- 
ties for their possessions. It now appears, 
that, on proceeding to make the delivery 
on these terms, the greater part of the in- 
habitants were so appalled by the dangers 
which they had to apprehend from return- 
ing again under the Turkish yoke, that 
they resolved to profit by the alternative 
allowed them; in consequence of which, it 
was found that the Turkish Government 
would have to pay them in indemnities 
nearly twenty-four millions of piastres. The 
payment of such a sum was far beyond 
the expectation or the means of the Turk- 
ish monarch ; the evacuation and surrender 
of the place has therefore been postponed, 
‘and four knglish officers have been sent to 
Parga, for the purpose of assisting the in- 
habitants in detending the place, and in se- 
curing them from a coup de main. 


ASIA. 
ISLAND OF JAVA. 

Recent accounts from this island state, 
that the neighbourhood of Batavia had suf- 
fered from the eruptions of a burning 
mountain, and that this phenomenon had 
been attended with all the accompaniments 
of an earthquake. ‘The waters rose to an 
unusual height, and trees were thrown 
down from the mountains. Two other 
mountains sunk into the earth, carrying 
with them their unfortunate inhabitants, 


AFRICA. 
STATES OF BARBARY. 

The Barbary powers appear to be reco- 
vering fast from the panic and punishment 
which the British expedition inflicted on 
them last year. The Algerines, having 
renovated their navy, and restored the for- 
tifications of their capital, are again pro- 
ceeding to renew their piracies against the 
European trade; and it is singular, that 
the ttussian Consul at Hamburgh, alarm- 
ed by their depredations, has notified to 
the captains of Russian vessels the neces- 
sity of providing themselves with Turkish 
passports, as a security against attack, as- 
suring them, however, that the Emperor 
Alexander was resolved upon adopting the 
most effectual measures for altogether free- 
ne the trade of Europe from this disgrace- 

annoyance. 

_ The plague still continues to rage at Al- 
giers with dreadful violence. ‘The super- 
stition of the natives, combined with their 
slovenliness, increases the number of its 
victims, and causes it to spread in every 
direction—no measure of precaution being 
employed to confine its range. By late ac- 
counts, from 200 to 300 are estimated to 
die daily. The fever has not extended to 


[ Oct, 
AMERICA, 
UNITED STATES. 

Letters from: Norfolk, Virginia, of 13:h 
August, state, that there had been a terri. 
ble inundation at Baltimore. On the ith 
of August there was a torrent of rain, and 
on the following day the waters in Jones's 
Fall rose to an unusual height, carrying 
away every thing before it; mills, bridges, 
houses, &c. The injury done to Baltimore 
alone is estimated at upwards of one mil. 
lion of dollars—almost e bridge is said 
to have been carried 

A Charleston paper of Sth September 
states, that the fever there had so much 
increased, it was expected its ravages would 
not be stopped until the appearance of 
frosty weather. According to the report of 
the Board of Health of that city, during 
the period of seven days, there had been 
48 deaths, including 16 who were carried 
off by the yellow-fever. 

SPANISH AMERICA. 

Various communications have been re- 
ceived from different parts of South Ame- 
rica, which appear quite decisive as to the 
success of the indepenient arms in V ene- 
zuela. According to these accounts, which 
are sufficiently circumstantial, the Spani- 
ards are confined to the towns of Barcelo- 
na and Cumana, while, on the side of Ca- 
raccas, they still hold possession of the le- 
vel country to the northward of the im- 
mense plains which stretch into the inte- 
rior. ‘The fortress of Augustura and Gu- 
ayana have both surrendered to the pa- 
triot forces, who now occupy all the coun- 
try watered by the Orinoco. The difierent 
corps which were successfully engaged in 
these operations, amounting to 6000 men, 
are now disengaged, and about to proceed 
towards the coast, in order to expel their 
enemies from this part of the country. 
The generals who command this part of 
the Insurgent force are, Bolivar, Piar, 
Arismendi, Bermudes, and Cedeno. In 
addition to this force, Marino is at Cu- 
manacoa with 2000 men, and Roxas a 
Maturin. Monagas and Zaraza, with their 
cavalry, are in the plains of Barcelona, 
while Paez, the Santa Fe chieftain, occu- 
mses the country from Varinas to Cala- 


The wreck of the royalist force in at- 
tempting to escape b the Orinoco, had 
fallen into the hands of Brion, the patriot 
admiral, who captured 14 of their largest 
itzgerald, General La Torre, an : 
shop, on board, with the whole staff and 
treasure. The priests and friars had em- 
rivate proper and churcl 

on board the fleet ; royalist mer~ 
chants all the dollars they had left in their 
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coffers; and the officers all their ill-got- 
ten pelf, chiefly derived from plunder and 
arbitrary contributions. Thus have the 
agents of Ferdinand themselves prepared 
for the patriots all the elements n 

to form a respectable navy and army. 

We have also received bulletins of two 
actions between the royalist and indepen- 
dent troops in Upper Peru and Chili, in 
both of which the latter were signally suc- 
cessful. The first was an attack by Gene- 
ral Belgrano, commander of the Buenos 
Ayres troops, upon the town of Tanja, ly- 
ing on the road to Potosi, which, by a ra- 
pid march across the desert, he came upon 
by surprise, and, after some severe fight- 
ing, the place surrendered. The other ac- 
tion took place near Conception, one of 
the most southern points of Chili. Sup- 
posing the independent force to be weak- 
ened, by their having detached troops a- 
gainst Lima, the royalists here commenced 
an attack; but were routed with the loss 


of cannon, ammunition, and other military 
stores. 

Letters from Buenos Ayres, of the 6th 
July, state, that it was there reported, and 
fully believed, that, after several friendly 
conferences between the officers of the in- 
surgent and royalist armies in Upper Peru, 
an armistice had been —— and = 

iminaries agreed upon, of a treaty 0 
and shaking off the 
yoke of the mother country. 


WEST INDIES. 

Letters from Barbadoes state, that the 
patriot privateers swarm in such numbers 
in the West Indies, that it is dangerous 
for any vessels to cross the Atlantic, espe- 
cially if they are laden with specie. So 
formidable are they now become, that Por- 
to Rico is completely blockaded by them, 
and no vessel can approach that place with 
any degree of security. 


BRITISH CHRONICLE. 


SEPTEMBER. 

.—This day, John Jeffrey, mate of the 
Prince Edward revenue cutter, was brought 
to trial in Edinburgh, on an indi¢tment, 
charging him with having landed a party 
of the crew of the said cutter on the island 
of Arran, in the month of March last, in 
search of smuggled whisky, part of which 
he seized, and that he commanded his 
party to fire upon the people who assem- 
bled on that occasion, by which two men 
and one woman were mortally wounded, 
and died soon after. After an impartial 
investigation, from which it clearly appear- 
ed that the conduct of Mr Jeffrey, who had 
been distinguished for firmness and for- 
bearance, was occasioned solely by the vio- 
dence and outrage of a misguided multi- 
tude, and was absolutely necessary to de- 
tend the lives of those who were under his 
command, the jury," with the entire ap- 
probation of the Court, returned an una- 
nimous verdict of Not Guilty. 

13.—Grouse Shooting. —The Marquis 
of Huntly’s party has shot this season up- 
wards of 1100 brace of grouse ; and not- 
withstanding the very wet weather, the 
Marquis of Tavistock shot in three days 
40, 45, and 51 brace. 
16.—Melancholy Event.—A boy about 
4 years of age, servant to a farmer near 
Peebles, having been taken ill, his master 
Wrote to the mother, a widow, residing in 
Edinburgh, on Saturday, to come out and 


take him home ; but the poor woman, ei-' 


ther not apprehending immediate er, 
7 can a difficulty of getting away from 
OL. 


her other children, of whom she has seve- 
ral, did not immediately attend to the re- 
quest of the letter, and yesterday the boy 
was sent off to Edinburgh, a distance of 21 
miles, in a cart, in charge only of a lad a- 
bout his own age. The feelings of the 
poor woman may be conceived, when, up- 
on going to lift her son from the cart, she 
found him a corpse. 

Suicide—On Sunday, at Langloan, @ 
young woman, married only about ten 
months since, put a period to her existence 
whilst her husband and some of her rela- 
tions were at church getting their child 
baptized. It is not easy to describe the 
husband’s feelings when he found his wife, 
whom he had lately left, lifeless and bloody, 
lying beneath the bed with a razor in her 
hand, with which she had done the fright- 
ful act. She was much respected about 
the place, and lived with her husband in 
the closest amity. 

19.—New Coinage.—It appears from 
an official account, that the total amount 
of new coin, consigned to various parts of 
the kingdom, including Guernsey, Jersey, 
and the Isle of Mann, was L. 2,902,850, 
2s. for which there had been received 
L. 2,588,466, Gs. in old coin; and 
L.. 195,005, 13s. 8d. in new coin return- 
ed. ‘The balance is completed by a sum 
received in notes, and by L. 20,507, 2s. 
11d. retained for expences. The issues 
for the London stations amounted to 
L. 160,000; that to London bankers to 
L. 72,000. 

The late coinage of sovereigns, half- 
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crowns, shillings, and sixpences, is to be 
followed by a large issue ot half-sovereigns 
and crowns, which are now in a forward 
state of preparation. We understand also 
that a new coinage of copper, on a very 
extensive scale, is determimed on; and 
that necessary measures have already been 
adopted for carrying it into execution. 

Burns's Monument.—Charles For- 
bes, Esq. M. P. has most handsomely 
transmitted twenty: guineas towards the 
erection of the monument at the birth- 
place of the bard, and the secretary to the 
subscribers has also received a liberal sub- 
scription of twenty guineas from the Glas- 
gow Argyle Lodge, and five guineas from 
John Camphell, Esq. formerly representa- 
tive in Parliament for the burghs of Ayr, 
Irvine, Ke. 

24.—Asscssed Taves.—Letters have just 
been circulated by Government to the sur- 
veyors of taxes, directing a general survey 
of houses and windows within their re- 
spective districts, it being expected that a 
considerable increase in the revenue will be 
obtained thereby, a large number not hav- 
ing been hitherto brought under assess- 
ment. 

Emigration to America.—Number of 
emigrants that have sailed from the port of 
Beltast for America, from the 17th of 
March to the 21st of August inclusive :-—~ 
for Philadelphia, 252 ;—New York, 331 ; 
—Nortolk, 40 ;—Baltimore, 251 ;—St An- 
drews, 252 ;—Quebec, 1023.——Total, 
214Y. 

25.—Bigamy.—The wife of Joseph 
Rae, chimney-sweep, lately convicted and 
transported for cruel usage to his boy, 
brought acomplaint before the Police Court, 
Edinburgh, against a man and his wife for 
an assault. She had only one witness (a 
chimney-sweep) to prove her case, who, in 
the course of his examination, turned out 
to be her husband, having married her 
since her first husband Rae was transport- 
ed, and that, too, in the knowledge of her 
previous marriage. The magistrate or- 
dered both man and woman to be detain- 
ed, and sent to the sheriff, on the charge 
of bigamy. 

The Naty.—The keel of the Portland, 
60, has been laid down at Plymouth, to 
be built on the plan of the largest Ameri- 
can frigates. ‘Two brigs of war, to be call- 
ed the Falcon and Frolic, have also lately 
been ordered to be built at the new dock- 
yard, Pembroke, in addition to the follow- 
ing ships now building, and ordered to be 
built, at that yard, viz. Ruilding—Belle- 
isle, 74 guns; Fisgard, 46 guns; and 
Melampus, 46 guns. Ordered to be built 
— Nereus, 46 guns; Hamadryad, 46 guns; 
Fevenue cutters. 

_ the Prince Regent, it is said, has sig- 
Ried his intention of appointing an addi- 


tional number of naval officers to be his 
Royal Highness’s Aides-de-Camp, which 
honour is to be considered a step of pro- 
motion in the same way as it is understood 
in the army, when an officer was appointed 
Aide-de-Camp to the King. 

26.— Losses at Sea.—All the exertion: 
used to bring off the ship Fairy of Dun- 
dee, of 245 tons, lately stranded in the Ork. 
neys, have failed ; and no hopes now re- 
main of the safety of the new brig Apollo, 
of 160 tons, Captain Patrick, supposed to 
have foundered, with all her crew, off Me- 
mel, where some of the crew’s trunks have 
been washed on shore. These vessels, to- 
gether with the new ship Latona, 330 
tons ; Concord, 174 tons; Lord Welling- 
ton, 150 tons; and new brig, Peace, 150 
tons—make a loss to Dundee of 1209 tons 
of shipping within a few months. 

Expences of the Law.—Five hundred 
and fifty-six causes were entered for trial on 
the last English northern circuit. Sup- 
posing the costs on each of these to amount 
to L. 100, which is a low estimate, the 
total expence incurred by the suitors is 
L. 55,600 for one half-year’s law. 

27.—Bank of England.—The Gazette 
of ‘Tuesday the 23d contains the important 
notification, that the Bank of England will 
be ready, after the Ist of October, to pay 
cash for such of its notes, of descrip- 
tion, as are dated prior to the Ist of Ja- 
nuary in the present year. This is a ma- 
terial step to the complete resumption of 
cash payments ; and in the present state ot 
the currency, indeed, it does not appear 
that the Bank can incur any hazard by 
paying in cash. : 

_ We understand the Bank intend cal- 
ling in the whole of the L. 1 and L.2 
notes at the conclusion of the present year, 
so that at the commencement of 1818, the 
— bank-note in circulation will be 

or L. 5. 

Supply of Water to Edinburgh.—Among 
the improvements and useful works, now 
in progress in this city, we are happy te 
observe, from the n parliamentary 
notice of a bill for that purpose, that the 
inhabitants are likely soon to have an addi- 
tional supply of water. The sources from 
which that supply is to be drawn are the 
Black Spring in the parish of Penicuik, 
and the Crawley Spring in the parish of 
Glencorse, both near the base of the Pent- 
land Hills. From the acknowledged talen’s 
and practical abilities of the gentleman un- 
der whose superintendence the requisite sur- 
veys and levels have been taken, (Jame 
Jardine, Esq. Civil Engineer,) the public 
may confidently look forward to an abun- 
dant supply of this indispensable article. 
These springs, we are informed, will furnish 
an addition equal in quantity to four time 
the present supply ; and the water, it is be- 
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lieved, particularly that of the BlackSpring. 

sent sources. 


Ola Bailey.—On Friday the 19th, Mary 
Chambers was tried for the murder of John 
Chambers, her husband. The deceased, 
when in a drunken state, struck his wife 
on the head with a stick, because she at- 
tempted to prevent his sending for more li- 
quor: she happened to have a knife in her 
hand at the moment, and with it struck 
him the deadly blow. ‘The jury found her 
guilty of Manslaughter.—She was decent- 
ly dressed in mourning, and during the 
whole trial exhibited the sincerest sorrow 
for her situation: she shed tears all the 
time, and was assisted from the bar in a 
state of great agitation. She has been sen- 
tenced to one month’s imprisonment. 

Death from Fright——Lately a labour- 
ing woman at South Acre, Norfolk, after 
toiling some time in a field, laid herself 
down to rest: whilst she was sleeping, a 
toad fixed itself upon her breast; on awak- 
ing, she was so much frightened that she 
died immediately. 

Arbroathe—At a meeting of the Incor- 
porations of Arbroath, on ‘Tuesday the 16th 
instant, they unanimously came to the re- 
solution of petitioning the Magistrates to ad- 
mit them and the burgesses to a icipa- 
tion in the right of electing the Town 
Council. 

29.—Aberdeen.—On Saturday the 13th, 
the adjourned meeting of the burgesses of 
Aberdeen took place, (see p. 181, last num- 
ber.) when several resolutions were entered 
into. Among others, it was resolved to op- 
pose the bill to be brought into Parliament 
tor imposing an assessment on the trade and 
heritage of the burgh to pay its debts; 
that the Magistrates have no power to 
yrant any alteration in the set of the burgh ; 
but chat the burgesses might, in due time, 
find it necessary to apply to the King in 
Council for such an alteration in the set as 
would restore public confidence among the 
auzens. 

_On Wednesday the 24th, the old coun- 
cu, according to custom, proceeded to choose 
their suecessors ; but the majority of those 
elected, when summoned to attend for the 
election of office-bearers, immediately sent 
in a refusal to assume office. The old 
council accordingly nominated the office- 
bearers, which was protested against by the 
Convener and Trades Councillors, who re- 
fused to vote on the occasion. Charles For- 
bes, Esq. of Auchmedden, M. P. was chosen 
Provost, but has declined acceptance ; and 
the consequence of these proceedings must 
be the distranchisement of the burgh. 

Previous to retiring from office, the old 
council circulated the following extraor- 
dinary declaration :—* Council Chamber, 
Aberdeen, Sept. 19, 1817.—-Looking to the 
present calamitous situation of the burgh 
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of Aberdeen, the members of the Town 
Council, who have affixed their signatures 
to this paper, cannot allow themselves to 
retire from office, without expressing their 
sincere and unqualitied regret that their 
endeavours to lighten and remove the pub- 
lic burdens have failed of that successful 
result which they have so earnestly desired ; 
and that they are compelled to leave the 
affairs of the burgh in a state of embarrass- 
ment, which, as it has been a source of 
much vexation and distress to themselves, 
must still prove one of considerable difti- 
culty to those who may be destined to suc- 
ceed them, unless immediate steps are taken 
to redeem the credit of the corporation. 
in justice to themselves, however, they are 
desirous to place upon record their senti- 
ments and opinions in reference to some of 
the various topics arising out of the embar- 
rassments of the city treasury. This has 
become the more necessary, from their hav- 
ing discovered, that, in their efforts for the 
restoration of the public confidence, their 
motions have been misconstructed and per- 
verted, and their proposals and plans re- 
ceived with a degree of prejudice and dis- 
trust, which they will be bold enough to 
say, their personal and private characters 
were sufficient to invalidate and disprove. 
Be this as it may, they are aware that the 
sincerity of their intentions can be known 
but by few, and may be doubted of by 
many ; and, therefore, they here reiterate 
their decided opinion, that the present mode 
of election of the ‘Town Council, and ma- 
es of the town’s affairs, are radi- 

y defective and improvident, tending to 
give to any individual or party, who may 
be so inclined, an excessive and unnatural 
preponderance, and to foster and encourage 
a system of secrecy and concealment, under 
which the most upright and best intentioned 
Magistrates may not be able to acquire 
that thorough knowledge of the situation 
of the burgh which is requisite for the due 
administration of its affairs. ‘The sub- 
scribers are therefore of opinion, that some 
change ought to be effected in the manner 
of electing the Council, and an effectual 
control given to the citizens over the ex- 
penditure of the town’s office-bearers. The 
extent of this change it is not for them to 
determine ; they would only at this time 
urge the necessity of it. In the history of 
every well regulated government, they re- 
engnise the happy effects of those salutary 
checks, which ean alone restrain public offi- 
cers in the execution of their duties, whe- 
ther holding political or local jurisdictions ; 
and to the absence ef such checks in the 
constitution of this burgh, do the subscrib- 
ing members of the Town Council ascribe 
the heavy calamity which has befallen it. 
To the system solely is it owing ; for, with 
regard to the individuals who have preceded 
them in the adyuinistration of that system, 
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they must aver, that they believe their 
hands to be clean, as their motives have 
been pure and disinterested. With these 
sentiments the subscribers have been long 
impressed, and the experience of the last 
few months has too fatally confirmed their 
truth and justice. The time approaches 
when they are to retire from this board, 
and they therefore feel that they have but 
one other duty to perform—and that is, 
earnestly to recommend to their successors 
in office to direct their earliest attention to 
a renovation of the system of government 
of this burgh, in all its various bearings, 
satistied, that if such a salutary and satis- 
factory change shall be effected therein, as 
is indispensable to the restoration of public 
confidence, there will not be wanting, among 
the enlightened and public-spirited inhabi- 
tants of this city, a disposition to go hand 
in hand with #s municipal rulers, (whoever 
they may be,)in carrying bon accord* through 
all its difficulties. 

‘+ (Signed) Alexander Fraser, Alexander 
Duncan, Alexander Brown, James Milne, 
Charles Hacket, William Reid, Gavin 
Hadden, James Hadden, C. P. Taylor, 
A. Simpson, G. Thomson, A. Gillan, 
D. Chalmers, J. Cunsley, R. Walker, 
H. Gordon.” 

Curious Adventure.—The proprietors of 
the Majestic steam-boat, of Margate, re- 
ceived on board about 200 of their friends 
and customers gratis, on Friday the 26th, 
and took them off Calais: they, however, 
made so near the harbour, as to subject the 
vessel to the port-duties, (L. 24,) and the 
passengers, being detained, were compelled 
to leave a gentleman as hostage for pay- 
ment of that sum. They brought away 
two Frenchmen, whom they took as coun- 
ter-hostages. The passengers, &c. expect 
to pay for their frolic about 15s. per head. 

Agricultural Expedition.—Mr Taylor of 
Wroxill, about one mile from Godshill, 
Isle of Wight, took the earliest opportu- 
nity of getting in his wheat, when quite 
ripe and dry, one day last week. He had 
it cut in the morning, brought home in 
the afternoon, the machine at the barn- 
door to thrash it, and the thatcher, with 
his ladder, to thatch his new barn, which 
was all completed in one day ; growing in 
the tields in the morning, and the barn 
thatched with the same in the evening. 

Cousting.—V essels int nded for the con- 
veyance of passengers and light goods be- 
twixt Aberdeen and Leith are now launch- 
ed at Aberdeen, and ready for sea As 
they are intended to sail twice a week, the 
communication by sea betwixt these ports 
will be rendered very regular and fre- 
quent. 


Small-Poxr.—An extraordinary circum. 


* The town’s motto. 
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stance took place on Wednesday the 241} 
at Hommerton, near Peterborough, in 
Northamptonshire. Mrs Oldham, an old 
lady of 105 years of age, and the mother 
of a very large family, expired, after , 
most violent attack of the small-pox. she 
had been often, in the course of her long 
life, exposed to the disease, without recciy. 
ing the infection. 
OCTOBER. 

1.—Liverpool.—It appears, by a notice 
in the Gazette, that “reared is to be 
lighted with gas, as soon as an act of Par- 
liament can be obtained for that purpose. 

Montrose.— His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent in Council, has issued a 
warrant for a poll election of Magistrates 
and Council for the burgh of Montrose, 
which was to take place on the 13th of this 
month. The Council, as before, is to con- 
sist of nineteen members—fifteen for the 
Guildry, and four for the Trades. In the 
first year, the whole nineteen are to be elect- 
ed by a poll of these two orders of Burgess- 
es; and then the nineteen, so elected, are 
to choose a Provost, three Bailies, a Trea- 
surer, and a Master of the Hospital. In 
subsequent years, the Burgesses are to elect 
but ten Councillors,—six for the Guildry, 
and four for the Trades ; an equal number 
retiring annually, though they may be re- 
elected if their constituents shall think pro- 

r. 

Lunatics.—It a by returns from 
the Scottish Presbyteries, that there are in 
Scotland 3486 Lunatics, including the 
Northern Isles and Zetland, but exclusive 
of 259 parishes from which no returns have 
been received. Of the former number 
2840 are at large; 649 are confined ; 622 
are furious, and 2688 are fatuous ; {65 are 
wholly maintained by relations ; 781 part- 
ly, 523 wholly, by pari 

Incorrigible Offender —John Young, who 
was dismissed from the bar of the Justici- 
ary Court, Glasgow, last week, the crimes 
of theft and housebreaking, of which he 
was accused, having been found “ Not 
Proven,” was next forenoon apprehended 
in the act of carrying away a bundle of 
yarn from a porter’s barrow on the street. 
Having been locked up in one of the cells 
of the police office, the wretched man at- 
tempted to strangle himself, and had near- 
ly etiected his , when the involun- 
tary noise which he made brought the 
keepers into the place. 

3.—The cast-iron bridge over the Irwell, 
from Salford to Strangeways, is so nearly 
complete, that the painters are employed 
upon it. It is of one arch only, of 120 
feet span. é 
At a special assembly.of the 
of Norwich, on Saturday the 28th ult. a 
piece of plate, value guipeas, 
was voted to Dr Rigby his mts as a 
memento of the birth of their four % 
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(sce p- 192, last number ;) the event is to be 
recorded in the city books, and inscribed 
with the names of the children on the 
late. 

P 4.—October Mecting.—The annual meet- 
ing for the counties of Aberdeen, Forfar, 
Kincardine, and Banff, commenced at Aber- 
deen, on ‘Tuesday the 30th ult. and was at- 
tended by a very numerous and highly 
respectable assemblage of the nobility and 
gentry. The crowded ordinaries and balls 
at Anderson’s and Dempster’s alternately 
were distinguished by a brilliant display of 
beauty and fashion. 

Melancholy Shipwreck.—The ship Lau- 
taro, which sailed from Greenock on the 
24th August, bound to Charleston, South 
Carolina, sprung a leak and foundered at 
sea on the 10th September. She had on 
board 47 souls, of which 27 (25 passengers 
and two sailors) were lost. The remain- 
ing part of the crew, captain, and passen- 
gers, took to the boats, two in number. 
‘The jolly boat bilged, and the crew were 
all obliged to make for the long boat. In 
this uniortunate situation they were picked 
up by the ship Jesse from Dumfries to St 
John’s, and had she not arrived at that mo- 
ment, they must have all perished. 

(.—Novel kind of Ovicide.—Last week , 
in a gentleman’s park in the Upper Ward 
of Lanarkshire, a sheep was found great- 
ly mangled, supposed by a dog. The fol- 
lowing day another sheep was discovered 
severely lacerated, and on the third morn- 
ing it was found that the ears were torn 
off from a third victim. Next night, a 
watch being set, the depredator was detect- 
ed. This was no other than a small High- 
land poney, which was caught in the act of 
laying hold with his teeth on a fourth 
member of the flock, and tossing it out of 
wantonness, after the manner of a greyhound 
with a defenceless maukin. 

The King’s Health——On Saturday the 
quarterly meeting of the Queen’s Coun- 
cil was held at Windor Castle. The whole 
ot the five physicians were in attendance ; 
and the result of their report was the fol- 
lowing, exhibited yesterday at St James’s 
Palace :—‘* Windsor Castle, October 4.— 
His wpe - continues to enjoy a good 
State of bodily health, and has been very 
composed the last month, but 
without any diminution of his disorder.” 

Fever in Ireland.—We regret to find, 
by a proclamation of the Irish Government, 
that the contagious disorder in Ireland has 
now reached such a height, as to render a 
committee necessary to receive applications 
from various districts, which require pecu- 
niary aid in their exertions for the relief of 
the sick poor.—The town of Sligo has suf- 
fered more than any other part of Ireland 
from the disorder. it is stated that out of a 
Population of 15,000, upwards of 1000 per- 
sons have fallen victims to it in that town 
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alone. Dublin it appears is free from the 
infection. 

8.— Scottish Criminal Courts.—The 
number of criminals tried at the different 
circuit towns in Scotland has this year been 
uncommonly great. Nine persons have 
received sentence of transportation for va- 
rious periods at Glasgow, one at Ayr, four 
at Dumfries, one at Jedburgh, six at Perth, 
two at Aberdeen, and two at Inverness. A 
number have received sentence of imprison- 
ment ; several are to be banished Scotland ; 
others are outlawed for not appearing ; and 
some difficult cases have been remitted for 
trial to the High Court of Justiciary at E- 
dinburgh. No less than 1% persons (two 
of whom are females) are at present under 
sentence of death in Scotland, viz.—three 
in Glasgow, tour in Edinburgh, (three of 
whom are to be executed in Greenock), 
four in Ayr, and two in Perth. 

Explosion of a@ Gunpowder Manu- 
Jfactory—About twenty minutes before 
seven, in the morning of Friday the 3d 
instant, the corning-house of the gunpow- 
der works, belonging to John Hall, Esq. 
at Ore, near Faversham, containing about 
12 barrels of powder, blew up with a tre- 
mendous explosion, levelling instantly 
every part of the building te its founda- 
tion, and spreading the massy timbers in 
every direction. Three men employed 
therein were literally blown to pieces. The 
sound of the explosion was heard for near- 
ly ten miles. 

Inland Navigation.—A meeting was 
held on Friday at Carlisle, to take into con- 
sideration the propriety of cutting a canal 
between that city and the West Sea; the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Lonsdale 
was in the chair, and opened the business 
in a neat h ; Sir James Graham, Bart. 
of Edmund Castle, and Mr Curwen, spoke, 
and were very sensible of the great ad- 
vantage the measure would be to Carlisle 
in particular. A resolution for a farther 
survey was passed. Every person who sub- 
scribed five guineas towards it to be en- 
titled to take shares hereafter. 

The preliminary subscription for the 
canal to connect the Eastern and Western 
Seas is already filled up in Northumber- 
land. The gentlemen of that county intend 
to prosecute it as far as Hexham. 

The whole sum for the completion of 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Union Canal 
has now been subscribed. A large part of 
the tract has been surveyed to the westward 
of Edinburgh ; and the work will begin as 
soon as the ground is cleared of the present 


Herring Fishing. —The herring fishery 
this year is exceedingly favourable. On 
the Isle of Man coast, and also on the west 
of Scotland, some boats have been known 
to take, at two or three draughts, what 
produced L. 50. 
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QmeSuicidem-A poor woman, who had 
lately come to reside in a village near Spal- 
ding, and whos¢ husband had absconded, 
was totally destitute of food for herself and 
three children. In this distress she went 
to a neighbour’s house, and returned with 
a bucket full of grains, used in feeding 
swine. ‘These she placed upon the floor of 
her cottage as food for her famishing babes, 
and rushing out of doors went and hanged 
herself.—Glasgow paper. 

Paisley.—On Monday the 2h ult. at a 
mecting of the burgesses of Paisley, it was 
resolved, by a considerable majority, that 
their rights had been —_ 4 the re- 
cent charter, and that, as the inhabitants 
were lawfully entitled to choose their Magi- 
strates, and to audit their accounts, mea- 
sures should forthwith be adopted for re- 
gaining their authority —A regular protest 
has since been taken by the committee in 
behalf of the burgesses and feuars of Pais- 
ley, against the election of their Magistrates 
and Cowneil by the old Council, on the 6th 
instant, in the view of bringing the matter 
before the Supreme Court. 

Perth.—On Saturday the 4th instant, at 
2 gencral meeting of the Guildry Incorpo- 
ration of Perth, a protest was taken against 
the legality of the late election of Magi- 
strates and Town Council, to which a 
great majority of the meeting adhered, and 
appointed a committee to take the opinion 
of Counsel upon the subject. 

Dundee.—After the long and severe cone 
flicts which have torn and agitated this 
town, there is now a prospect of a speedy 
return of peace, order, and harmony. Pro- 
vost Riddoch has expressed his readiness to 
concur with the burgesses of Dundee in 
applying to the King in Council for an al- 
teration ef the present set of the burgh, 
and his wish that the constitution, which 
has just been obtained for Montrose, should 
form the ground-work for that of Dundee. 

11— Adventurers to South America— 
Ships continue to be equipped in the 
Thames for the purpose of conveying of- 
ficers, non-commissioned officers, and pri- 
vates, to aid the patriots in South America. 
At present one vessel is quite ready to sail, 
having on board officers fully equipped, 
and 200 privates, to form a nifle corps.— 
Another is in a forward state of preparation, 
and has appointments for a cavalry regiment 
600 strong; a third is freighted with the 
equipments of a lancer’s corps. The of- 
ficers are all men who have seen active ser- 
vice, and are of every rank, from Lieute- 
nant-Colonels to Ensigns. ‘The organiza- 
tion and arrangement are so complete, that 
they will be ready for immediate service on 
their arrival m America. This day notices 
were posted up in several coffeehouses in 
London, inviting passengers to go on board 
vesstTs waiting to sail direct for South 


(Oct, 
America ; thus the circuitous toute by 5; 
Thomas's, formerly taken, is now di 

with, and a great saving, both of time and 
expence, will be effected. 

A circular letter has been issued from 
the War Office, stating that all officer; 
holding any place of profit under other 
governments, unless with the express sanc- 
tion of the Prince Regent, are in conse. 
quence precluded from receiving their half. 

y, and this regulation is to take effect 

the 25th December next. This cir. 
cular letter seems to be issued for the pur. 
pose of deterring half-pay officers from en- 
listing under banners of the South 
American insurgents. 

Whatles.—It is a remarkable circwn-. 
stance, that three large whales have lately 
come ashore on the British coast. On the 
20th September, a whale 36 feet in length 
was cast ashore in the Selway Frith. On 
the 2ist August, one of 66 feet 5 inches 
came ashore between Staxigo and Wick, 
which the‘fishermen killed after a labour 
of 25 hours. And on the 23d September, 
a whale, measuring 62 feet, was observed 
off Eyemouth, and towed into that har- 
bour. It is probably the great increase of 
ice in the northern sea, which drives these 
monstrous animals to our shores. An im- 
mense shoal of the species of whales called 
finners was, on Monday the 6th instant, 
observed in the river Tay, and coming in 
contact with the east protection wall of the 
new harbour, Dundee, from twenty to 
thirty of them were pursued by people in 
boats, and killed. These animals were of 
different sizes, the largest not being less 
than 22 feet long. The blubber upon all 
of them is very valuable, and was from one 
to two inches in thickness. 

Gratitude.—A female, who was some 
years ago a patient in the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh, but is now in better circum- 
stances, has paid the sum of L. 20 to the 
‘Treasurer of that institution, as a mark of 
gratitude for the kind treatment she recelv- 
ed while in that useful charity. ; 

Adders.—On Tuesday, the 30th ultimo, 
while a servant belonging to the Reverend 
Mr Briscoe, of Great Orton, in Cumber- 
land, was shooting, he was alarmed by the 
cries of one of his dogs, and on going © 
its assistance, he found two large adders 
coiled round its head, which he immediate- 
ly killed, but so deadly was their venom, 

t the poor animal died before the ser- 
vant reached home. 

13.— The Queen.—Her Majesty has been 
advised, by her physicians, to drink the 
waters at Bath, and will, ed by 
the Princess Klizabeth, visit place 
early in the ensuing month. The Queen 
has no acute disorder ; the waters being 
merely recommended for their general uti- 
lity as tonics. 
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16.—Revenue.—»T he public revenue may 
be regarded as a political barometer, marking 
with tolerable accuracy the true condition 
of the country. When it falls off, that of 
individuals, we may be assured, falls off in 
a greater proportion, and the opposite and 
more pleasing inference may be drawn from 
its increase. In this view, therefore, the 
following statement, just published, though 
the excess is trifling as an addition to 
the resources of the country, may be con- 
sidered as an evidence of growing private 
prosperity, and a pledge also of a still 
greater increase of the public revenue. 


Comparative statement of the Produce of 
the Revenue of Great Britain for the cor- 
responding quarters, ending on the 10th 
October tn 1816 and 1817. 


1816. 


1817. 
CUSTOMS. 
Consolidated L.1,499,288 L.1,880,180 
Annual duties 858,540 1,241,770 
War duties 


Total Customs 2,457,859 


3,121,950 


EXCISE. 
Consolidated 
Annual duties 
War taxes 


4,937,055 
98,641 
1,259,533 


6,295,229 


4,025,209 
124,684 
739,493 


4,889,386 


Total Excise 


Stamps 1,487,447 1,688,663 
Post office 365,000 334,000 
Assessed taxes 714,270 782,602 
Property tax 2,960,576 407,072 
Land taxes 180,067 290,502 
Miscellaneous 41,848 76,799 
Unappropriated war 


14,502,296 11,523,548 


Oct. 10, 1816. Oct. 10, 1817. 

Amount of re- 

venue L..14,502,296 L.11,523,548 
Deduct amount 

of war duty on 

malt L..517,000 
Do. Prop. 

tax 2,960,576 


3,477,576 
11,024,710 


Deduct arrears of property tax 
and malt duty - 


Net revenue received in the 
qr. ending Oct 10, 1817 104,476 
Ditto 1816 11,024,710 


Increase as compared with 1816 79,766 


EDINBURGH POLICE FUNDS AND EXPENDITURE, 
For the year ending at Whitsunday 1817. 


FUNDS. 
|. ASSESSMENT on L.313,928, rental at ls. 3d. per pound, L.19,620 10 @ 
From this sum may be deducted abatements on account 
of overcharges, poverty, and irrecoverable assessments, 
which may altogether be taken at 7 per cent. on the 


gross sum, 


Sum which it is supposed the assessment will produce, 


1,373 8 9 
18,247 1 3 


il. Dune ContRact.—This contract was vacated by mutual agreement between the 
commissioners and the contractors at Candlemas last, and since that period the 
commissioners have kept the dung under their own charge, principally on account 
of the nuisances complained of, from the depots being so immediately in the vicinity 
of populous districts, and with the view also, by this means, of having the whole 
quarters of police cleared by an early hour in the morning. The submission re- 


lative to the claims of deduction on the part 


of the contractors is still in depend- 


ence, but there is every reason to expect that the learned arbiter will give his final 


decree in the course of a few weeks. 


ABSTRACT. 
Salaries, - L.1036 12 © ‘Tradesmen’s accounts, - 13818 3 
Watching 71645 6 Gheriff’sorders, - - 14518 6 
Cleaning ditto, - | 29776 2 2 Miscellaneous payments, - 1561 2 4 
Lighting ditto, - » 3359 8 7 Balance of fine aceount, - 790 0 8 
Oil, &c. for lanterns; - 309 1 CityGuard, - = 500 0 0 
- 137: Compensation to Mr Tait, - 0 0 

nting, stationary, &c. - 201 6 3 | 

Rents, 6212 0 L.18,482 4 10 


By order of the General issi 
Police-Office, Edinburgh, oth Fuly 18¥7. 


Commuissioners, i 
Munnay, 
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Receipt and Expenditure of Edinburgh 
Cuariry Work-Hovse, from Ist July 
1816 to lst July 1817. By George 
Spankie, Treasurer. 


RECEIPT. 
Church Collections, 1.1892 7 5} 
Boarders in House, ji 4 0 
Do. in Bedlam, - 461 7 0 
Paul’s Work Mortification, 178 6 7 
GrayfriarsChurch-yarddues, 21 6 3 
Casual Revenue, - 49 15 94 
City of Edinburgh, ° 200 0 0 
5 percent. 1814-l5balance, 1165 4 4% 
Poor’s 1815-16, inpart, 2800 0 0 
money. 1816-17, ditto, 1000 0 0 
Mr Shaw’s Mortification, 10 0 0 
Mr Hallowell’s ditto, - 15 0 0 
House in Henderson’s Stairs, 4 12 6 
Do. in Forrester’s Wynd, 72 3 
L. 7876 6 2 


Royal Bank, L.600 0 0 
Bank of Scot- 


land, 800 0 0 
1400 0 0 
Balance due by the House 
this year, - 661 4 7% 
L. 99387 10 93 
EXPENDITURE. 
Maintenance, - L. 2578 19 Il 
Cloathing, Bedding, and 
Furniture, 969 12 O04 
Washing, Lighting, and 
Coals, 555 17 2h 
Petty Household charges, 260 14 74 
Wo. Interest of money, 139 12 6 


*Household Feesand Salaries, 587 5 0 
Buildings, Repairs, and Fu- 

nerals, - 415 14 4} 
Mr Neilson, Kirk Treasurer, 75 0 0 
Pensions to Families, &. 1770 6 06 
House Children at Nurse, 26413 9 


Temporary Supplies, 118 3 0 
L.7735 17 7 
British Linen 
Company, L.300 0 0 
Commercial 
Bank, 500 0 0 
Bank of Scot- 
land, 700 0 0 
1590 0 0 
Balance last year, 701 13} 
L. 9937 10 9) 
* Besides some minor Salaries, there are 


included in this sum, that paid to the Trea- 
surer, L. 2003; Surgeon, L.50; House 
Governor, L.70; Chaplain, L. 63 ; Teach- 
er, L. 203 Mistress of the House, L. 28; 
Do. of Children’s Hospital, L. 28; and 
—— of Bedlam, L. 40. 

This year 884 have residedin the House ; 
83 children have been paid for at Nurse ; 
and 914 Families and Individuals have 
been larly supplied; being in all 
1881, whereof 99 have died in the House. 

The numbers stood, in July 1805, at 
500, and have since been yearly increasing ; 
last year (1816) they were 1775. 

Average expence of those maintained, 
Seven Pounds Fifteen Shillings each In- 
dividual per annum, covering every Charge 
upon the Establishment. 


The Debt of the House at this date is 
L. 3400. 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Cap. XX. For making further Regu- 
tations in respect to the Pay of the Officers 
of the Royal Navy, in certain cases therein 
mentioncd.——March 31. 

Cap. XXI. To revive and continue for 
two Years, and from thence until the end of 
the then next Session of Parliament, two 
Acts made in the 47th and 50th Years of 
his present Majesty, for the preventing im- 
proper persons from ha Arms in Ire- 
dand.—April 

Cap. XXIL To amend two Acts of the 
54th and 55th Years of his Majesty's Reign, 
to provide for the better Execution of the 
Laws in Ireland, by appointing Superine 
fending Magistrates and additional Con- 


stables in Counties in certain Cases—Apri | 
29. 


of his present Majesty, intituled, “+ An Act 
for the further j Aachen of the Land 
Revenue of the Crown.” —May 23. 

Cap. XXV. To explain and amend an 
Act made in the 48th year of his present 
Majesty, for repealing the Duties of A*- 
sessed Taxes, ons new Duties 
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Cap. XXIII. To further continue, un- 
til the 25th day of March 1820, an Act of : 
| Ear 2955 the 7th year of King George the Second, ‘ 
if for the free Importation of Cochineal and 
2 Beale Cap. XXIV. To alter and enlarge the 
Powers of an Act passed in the 54th year 
a | 
; 
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lieu thereof; and to exempt such Dwelling- 
houses as may be employed for the sole pur- 
pose of Trade, or of lodging Goods, Wares, 
or Merchandize, from the Duties charged 
by the said Act-——May 23. 

Tenements which have been occupied as 
dwelling-houses, shall not be charged to 
duties under recited Act, when employed 
solely for the purposes of trade, or as ware- 
houses, 

Mills, or places of manufacture, &c. not 
attached to a dwelling-house, not liable to 
duty, though a servant licensed to guard 
the same abide therein. 

Exemption for one glazed window in a 
dairy in a farm-house. 

Cap. XXVI. To amend and render more 
effectual four several Acts passed in the 
48th, 49th, 52d, and 56th years of his pre- 
sent Majesty, for enabling the Commission- 
ers for the Reduction of the National Debt 
tu grant Life Annuities.—May 23. 

Cap. XXVII. For repealing the Duties 
of Customs on Buck Wheat imported into 
this Kingdom, and for granting other Du- 
iivs, until the 25th day of March 1821, in 
thereof.—May 2: 

Duties on buck wheat repealed, and, in- 
stead thereof, a duty of 10s. per quarter 
shall be paid. 

Cap. XXVIIL. To extend the Powers 
of two Acts for allowing British Planta- 
tion Sugar and Coffee, and other Articles 
imported into Bermuda in British Ships, 
tu be exported to America in Foreign Ves- 
sels; and to permit Articles, the Produce 
of America, to be imported into the said 
Island in Foreign Ships, to certain other 
Articles.—May 23. 

Cap. XXIX. To extend to Newfound- 
lind the Provisions of an Act passed in the 
52d year of his present Majesty’s Reign, 
jor permitting the exportation of Wares, 
Goods, and Merchandize, from any of his 
Majesty’s Islands in the West Indies to 
any other of the said Islands, and to and 
from any of the British Colonies on the 
Continent of America, and the said Islands 
= Colonies. Viay 23. 

‘uropean , &c. may be 
from to the "wee 
&c. and from the West Indies, &c. to 
Newfoundland. 

Cap. XXX. To regulate the Interests 
and Periods of Payment of Navy, Victual- 
ling, and Transport Bills.—May 23. 

Treasury may regulate the interest and 

period of payment of navy bills, &c. ; but 
Hot to exceed 34d. per cent. a-day. 
_ Cap. XXXII. For granting to his Ma- 
iesty a Sum of Money to be raised by 
May 23. 

Cap. XXXII. To repeal the Duties of 

“reise On Stone Bottles, and charge other 
Duties in liew thereof.—JSune 16. 
Cap. XXXIII. “To reduce the Allow- 


= of Spirits, Tea, and Tobacco, for the 
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Use of the Seamen on board certain Ships or 
Vessels making short Voyages.—June 16. 

Cap. XXXIV. Tv authorize the Issue 
of Exchequer Bills, and the Advance of 
Money out of the Consolidated Fund, to @ 
limited Amount, for the carrying on of 
Public Works and Fisheries in the United 
Kingdom, and employment of the Poor in 
Great Britain, in manner tlierein mention 
ed.—June 16. 

Commissioners of Treasury to issue Ex- 
chequer Bills not exceeding L.1,500,000. 

Bills to bear an interest of twopence half- 
penny per cent. per diein. 

All such bills as shall be advanced for 
the carrying on of any public works, shall 
be made payable within three years from 
the issuing thereof; and all such bills as 
shall be advanced for the assistance of any 
parishes in Great Britain, shall be made 
payable within two years after Easter 1818. 

Such bills not to be received in payment 
of any tax before the day appointed for 
their payments, Kc. 

Lord-Licutenant of Ireland may order 
the advance of L. 250,000 out of the pro- 
duce of the consolidated fund there, for 
the purposes of this Act, &c. 

Comunissioners to meet to receive or ap- 
point a person to receive applications in 
writing for the loan of Exchequer Bills, and 
toascertain the amount immediately wanted. 

Commissioners to cause applications to 
be classed, and to establish regulations for 
apportioning the sums to be advanced. 

Treasury to direct the Exchequer to 
issue bills in Great Britain, agreeably to 
certificates of the commissioners, &c. 

Money may be advanced for public 
works in Great Britain, in certain cases, on 
mortgage of rates without personal security. 

Money may be advanced for building or 
repairing churches. 

"Syreaaie of roads, to whom advances are 
made under this Act, may increase tolls 
for repayment. 

Commissioners for drainage, for which 
advances shall be made, may increase rates 
for repayment. 

Advance not to be made to parishes, un- 
less application made with consent of ma- 
jority in number, and three-fourths in va- 
lue, of persons paying poer-rates, or where 
there is a select vestry, &c. then with con- 
sent of four-fifths of that body; and such 
applications from parishes to have the 
sanction of two justices. 

Advance to any parish not to exceed the 
amount of last year’s poor-rate ; over- 
seers to pay instalment out of poor-rates, 
and make rates, if necessary, for the purpose. 

Advance to parishes to be repaid within 
two years from Easter 1818. ‘ 

Principal sums of Exchequer Bills, with 
interest, to be repaid by instalments. Kc. 

. The Bank may advance mones on the 
credit of this Act. 
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PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


WILLIAM HENRY OSBORN, of Bordesley, 
near Birmingham, in the county of Warwiek, for 
a method or principle of poeta cylinders of 
various descriptions. March 1, ist 

‘DANIEL WILSON, of Dublin, + for 
gas-light apparatuses, processes, and philosophical 
justruments. March |. 

URBANUS SARTORIS, of Winchester Street, 
London, merchant, for iinprovements in the con-, 
struction and use of fire-arms. Mareh 11, 

‘WILLIAM RAYBOULD, of Goswell Street, 
Middlesex, brass-founder, for an improvement 
applicable to fire-stoves, grates, and ranges, of dif- 
ferent descriptions. March 11, 

LUDVIG GRANHOLM, of Foster-Lane, 
London, captain in the royal navy of Sweden, for 
& process, mean or means, for pressing ing vegetable 
and animal products. Mareh 11. 

WILLIAM -PANTER, of Hampton-hill, Bath, 
Somersctshire, gentleman, for, an improvement 
ealeulated to facilitate rotatory motion, and lessen or 
remove friction in wheel-carriages, and machinery 
of different deseriptions. March 16. 

JOHN WINTER the younger, of Bristol, comb- 
maker, for a method of joining and combining, 
horn and tortoise-shell together, by means of h 
and pressure, thereby causing the same to adhere 
the one to the other, in such manner as to have 
the appearance of solid tortoise-shell, and with all 
the strength and elasticity of horn, by which he 
will be enabled to manufacture and vend the seve- 
ral ariicles of hair-combs, and ornamental and 
other combs, and snuffboxes, made of those ma- 
terials, at a cheap rate, and resembling and havi 
aud beauty of real tortoise-she 

arch 18. 

DANIEL WHEELER, of Hyde Street, St 
George, Bloomstury, Middlesex, colour maker, 
for a method of, drying and preparing malt, 
March 28. 

EDWARD NICHOLAS, of Liangattock Vibor 
Avell, Monmouthshire, farmer, for a plough, for 
the purpose of covering with mould wheat and 
Other grain when sown. April 19. 

ANTONIO JOAQUIN FRIERE MARROCE, 
of Broad-street-buildings, London, merchant; for 
aj method of making or manufacturing an im- 
proved machine or instrument for calculating and 
ascertaining the longitude at sea. Communicated 
to him by Luis Coctane Altina de Campos, resid- 
ing abroad. April 29. . 

WILLIAM COLLINS, of Maize Hil), Green- 
wieh, Kent, Esq. for an improvement or im- 


provements in the cormmposition and prepara tion of 
a metal for the manufgcturing thereof into sheet 
or pee. and the application, when so pr: 

and manufactured, to the preservation of Ni 
by sheathing or covering the bottoms. therewi 
and an improvement or improvements of the 
chaip- used on board ships. May 6. 

HENRY WILMS, of Union Street, Lambeth, 
Surrey, cabinet-maker; for an artificial 
and hand, on an improved construction. May 8. 

JAMES GERARD COLBERT, of Winsle 
Street, in the parish of St Maity-le-Bene, Mid 
sex, mechanical watch-maker; for certain improv e- 
ments in the method or methods of making screws 
of iron, brass, steel, or other metals, for the use of 
all kinds of wood-work. Commmimigated to him 
by a foreigner residing abroad. May 15. 

RICHARD WILLIAMS the elder, of Fursley, 
Gloucestershire, car‘-maker ¢ for certain improve 
ments in the manufacturing. of ecards for dressing 
woollen cloths. May 13. 

JOHN WALKER, 12, Great Charles Street, 
Blackfriars Road, Christ Churéh, Surrey, mill 
wright; for an improved method of separating or 
extracting the molasses or treacle from and out of 
Museova‘o, brown, or new May 15. 

. ARCHIBALD THOMSON, of Church Street, 
Christ Chureh, Surrey, machinist and engineer; 
for a machine for eut ng corks, ~~ 4 
ROBERT SALMON, of Woburn, ire, 
tleman ; for an apparatus for the more useful, 
~ 3 pleasant, and economic, use of candles; and 
also improvements in the apparatus now in use for 
WILLIA 0 .§ ‘lerker- 
well, Middlesex, itron-founder, and WILLIAM 
STONE, of Berkley Street, in the same parish 
ani county, brass-founder; for a method of ay 
plying certain apparatus for converting the fuel, 
and for heating retorts, of lights apparatus, 
into.coke or chareoal, May 17. 

BENJAMIN COOK, of Birmingham, War- 
wickshire, gilt toy-maker; for an improved me- 
thod of making and constructing rollers and cylin 
ders, both solid and hollow, which will be town! 
— in various manufactories in this king:om. 

ay 17. A 
‘ WILLIAM. OWEN, of Wrexham, Denbig!- 
shire, cabinet-maker ; for a portable table or box 
mangle, upon a new or improved principle, for 
getting up and smoothing of linen, cotton, and 
other articles and things. May 17. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &e, 


I. CIVIL. 


s 17.—The Right Hon. Charles Chetwynd, 
Earl Talbot, to Lieutenant of [reland, 
23.—Lord William Gordon to be Receiver-Ge- 
neral of the duchy of Cornwall. 
Oct. 4,—James Chalmers to be Solicitor for the 
‘ourts, Edinburghshire. 


Member Returned to serve in Parliament. 


Sept. 16.—Sir Christopher Cole, Bart. for Gla- 
in room of B. Hall. Esq. deceased. 


Magistrates of Edinburgh, 


wad Robert And Bailies. Alexander 
Henderson, Esq. Lord Dean of Guild. John 


Chief Magistrates of Scottish Burghs, §«- 


Anstruther Easter+-David. , jun. 
Anstruther Wester—An¢érew Meldrum 
Auchtermuehty—David Scott 


Ayr—Hugh Cowan 
Burntisland—Str P. C. Durham, K. C. B. 
Culross—James Gibson of Ingliston 
Cupar Fife—John Cheape of Rossie 
Crail—Robert 

unbar— am Hume 
Dunfermline—Major David Wilson. 
Dumfries—John 


Dumberton—John Dixon of Leven Grove 


Fortrose—James Fowler of Grange 
Hon. James Black 
Gatehouse of Fleet—George Brown 


Greenock>—Quintin 
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The Right Hon. Kincaid Mackenzie, Lord Pro- 
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Hetnsburgh—Jaeob Dixon of Rockbank Tain—William Murray 


Ipverary—Colin Campbell Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 
icevthing—Robert Walker of Sunnybank Sept. 9.—The Rev. John Macdonald to the pas- 

Jedburgh—John a = charge of the Associate Congregation of 

Kir ‘hurso. 

kulmarnock--Joha Thomson 17.—Rev. Samuel Eeeles, to the Presbyterian 

kirkcudbright—Robert Gordon of Larglanglee Congregation of Armagh, Ireland. 

Kinghorn—John Sibbald of Abden —Rev. Andrew Elliot to the Associate Con- 

kilrenny—James Reekie ion of Ford, 


Lanark—Robert Hutchison 
Lauder—Alexander Dawson 
Dawson 
Lochmaben=-Robert Richardson 
M.ntrose—Charles Barelay 


_15.—Rev. William Keay to the Rectory of Nun- 
nington, Yorkshire. 
19.—Rev. Alexander Welsh to the church and 
parish of Heriot, presbytery of Dalkeith. 
: Bare 22.—Rev. Charles King, of West Hall, to the 
usselburg liam Scott. —Rev. C, gson to Rectory of St 
Old Cone Paul Cornwall. 
Paisley—William ‘Carlil ; 26.—Rev. C. Golding to the Rectory of Strat- 
Perth—Lawrenee Robertson ford, St Mary, Suffolk 
Port-Glasgow and Newark—James Barclay ~ 29,.—Rev. Archibald’ Bruce to the third charge 
Peebles—James Ker of the church and parish of Stirling, 
Richard John. .Geldart, M. A. to 
ittenwee n the Rectory illing Parva, Northamptonshire. 
enfrew—Ro ty College Ox to 
Rutherglen—John Gray of Scotstowy 
selkirk—William —Rev. Thos. Hulse to t eetory of North Oc- 
rt Andrews—Robert Meldrum of Bonningtown kendon, Essex. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Tur weather during the last half of September and the first half of October has been 
unusually steady. The temperature, indeed, has been greatly reduced, but the dryness 
has increased. ‘The mean’ temperature of the last fourteen days of September was 52}, 
and of the first sixteen days of October 423, being a difference of 94 degrees, but the 
quantity of moisture in a cubic inch of air during the first period was 0.002 grains, and 
inte the second only 0.0014. The quantity of rain that fell during the former was 
(1.325, and during the latter 0.101. ‘The barometer since the commencement of October 
has stood almost uniformly above 30. There is at present a fair prospect of our former 
remark being verified, that the dryness of the weather towards the close of the year will 
counterbalance the wetness of the preceding part of the season, so that the quantity of 
rain upon the whole may not far exceed the usual annual average. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


Fvtracted from the Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east from 
Perth, Latitude 56° 25', Elevation 186 feet. 


From 17th SrpTeMBER to 16th OcronER 1817, inclusive. 


Extremes. 
ily. Greatest hea’ Ss 1 7 66,500 


0 6 Highest 10 A. M. Sept. 
. . temperature, 40030 ditto, Oct 40h, 


19th, + 63.000 


ighes M. Sept.19th, . 
Hi stioP. M.S 
. 


. ofdailyextremes, + 41416 
and M. 46.925 | Lowest ditto, Oct 4.500 
+ 4daily observations, . 47-170 
BAROMETER. Inches. Highest 10\A..Ms Oct. 5th, . 30350 


Mean of 10 A. M. (temp, of mer, . 29.912 | Lowest ditto, Sept. 26th eee © 
+ WPM of mer. Highest 10 P. M. Oct. 5th, 50.345 
pare both (temp. mer. 523) . 29. Lowest ditto, Sept. 25th, . . 28.890 


HYGROMETER (LESLIE'S), Degrees. HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Mean oflOA.M. | Highest 10 A. M. Sept. 29th, . 35,000 
10 P. M, . 9.900 Lowest ditto, Oct. 5 . 8.000 

: « « « 434.816] Highest 10 P. M. Oct. Ist, 18,000 
Lowest ditto 


1.550 | Greatest rain in 4 hours, Sept. 24th, © 0.087 


‘Yaporation in ditto, 

Yair days 21; rainy days 9 30] Least ditto, 

ind from W. of meridian, including NN. - 14] Greatest maton od 26th to 30th Sept, 0.086 
ftom E. of meridian, including +  16| Least ditto, 6th to 10th ont 
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General character of the period: dry and cqldish, with a good deal of ! Le 


_ METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, , 
Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N. B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at eight o'élock iti the morning, and eight o'clock 


in the evening. 
| Baro. | Remarks. Wind.| Remarks. 
Sept.16f'M. 60129.807|M. 60 Cold, rain, 
16{ 64} Very warm. Ott. 1 w & hail, 
18) |M. 59 Aftern. clear s{ Dull morn, 
iE 58 d warm. day. 
195 1M. -663)M, 56 Rain morn: 4 { rost. morn, 
Ni. 374 [Pa foren: 
205 \M. -SIGIM. 57 r foren. 
225'M. 55 Mo. 
234M. 765M. 54 Close and a{ } S, |Ditto. 
‘lear foren. 4 itto. 
NEw ull wit ‘ 
Tee. W. shwrs. 10{ N. E+ showers, 
2 56 “lear; ra- E. |Dull. 
athe 541M, 50 Cc Car . i 
M. 47 iny, snow 
; AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
2. A CONTINUANCE of fine weather has enabled the farmers of all the earlier soils through. 
a out Britain to complete their harvest, with few exceptions ; and to secure their crops ip 
Ay the very best order. Wheat yields well to measure, and the quality approaches to that of 
eet ee avetage years, though, in many instances, there is more than the u proportion of in- 
aud aaes ferior grain. Some spring sown wheats are still abroad in the Lothians, and much of this 
een crop is not expected to be productive-—Barley appears to be a tolerably fair crop, but the 
quality is not very fine—In oats there is certainly a deficiency, at least in Scotland : 
anil: large fields are still partially green in the northern counties, and, in many instances, the 
Peet frosts in the early own of the present month have given them that peculiar tint between 
1 hod (ae a healthy green and the yellow colour of ripeness, which denotes that their progress (0 
ob ae maturity has been arrested. Even in the earlier districts we have seen, within these few 
Be hoy we days, a number of fields of oats, both reaped and growing, in which there is unripe grain 
roo. oc) Pie in the proportion of a third or fourth of the whole. Beans and Peas are in general un- 
productive, and the former, in particular, have suffered greatly from the same frosts ; 


Prices of grain, both in this country, and on the continent, advanced a little during the 
three weeks preceding the present—in which they have declined again; certainly not 
in Fe age of severe edicts against monopolists, published by some Royal economists 
on the othér side of the water, which can have no other effect than to diminish the sup- 
ply of the markets, and hold up the corn-merchant to the unmerited odium of the at 
—Cattle and Sheep have improved in value at the late tryst at Falkirk, in this neig"- 
bourhood, there having been a considerable d from the South. Butcher's meat 
remains much the éame as it has been throughout the summer ; beef and ee. 
Edinburgh market selling at from 4)d. to Gd. per Ib. of 17} 02. avoirdupois.—Octoder 

~ SJ SASURES,.— ich is to be understood in the fo! 
towing tides, wen particular foentionode is for wheat; beans, pons, aout 
cent. more than four bushels, or half an English quarter; and for batley und oats, something less tht 
six Winchester bushels. But, though are the standards of Seotland, the measure of bp J na Wie. 
varies a little from them; and even in same county, two or mére customary measures are table 


ferent from the standard, and from one another. The Stirlingshiré measure, in the Glasgow table, 
more than 8 per cent. above the Linlithgow wheat boll. The of oatmeal is 8 Dutch stones, or 140 1b. 


ee the thermometer having been once so low as five degrees under the freezing point-— 


Edin: 

avointupojs, and the a sixteenth part, or 83 lb. avoirdupois; but the peck of potatoes, t 

t ib The Weight by which meat is sold, is commonly 
po 


stone containing 16 these pounds, and being th b to 14 
ssoli dy the stone, weighing from 22 (w is the weigh to £8 its. ; 
"butter by the of as many ounve:. 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edindurgh. 


Wheat. uar. ||Potat. 1817 Oatmeal. }|Ba.& Pmeal. 
Prices] Av. pr |Boll)Peck. ||Bolls. Peck. 
sadz0 31/39 "2 12 || Sept. os ‘3 
Sept. 2 8 ||Sept. 23 19 1 3 
1) 433}27 60)42 12 8 30) 406) 19 il 3 
56}40 12 8 }/Oct. 7/497, 1 10} 56 3 
15) 41220 52140 12 8 14] 503} 1 10] 43 1 3 
Glasgow. 

nes Wheat, 240 Ibs. Oats, 264 Ibs. |] Barley, 520 Ibs. |Bus.& Pse. Oatinealy Flour. | 
Seoteh. Irish. | Scots.| Eng. |{English.| Scotch. |Stir. Mea.) 140 Ibs. 
Sept. 24,44 18)28 44) — — 924 50/28 56/50 5452 54) 28 53 3270 75 

t 1144 48198 44)— — 924 30;28 354/50 54,52 36/50 3541296 31 3270 75 
48152 — 50130 34134 36/50 34) 26 30128 30170 75 
15/44 48138 44/— — 24194 50/30 36|30 54 || 26 28 3070 75 

Haddington. Dalkeith. a 
Per Boll. |Per Pek. a 
s.d.J s. d. 
260} 1 8 
276, 19 
276, 1 9 
wheat | mye. Barey Fd &Pol 2d. Loaf. 
Sept. 40 52 80}55 13 
40 92150 12 32 80)55 70} 13 
Oct. 45 98130 56,24 46)}12 352 80}55 14 
56124 4612 352 80155 70] 14 
. 
Wheat. | Oats. | Barley. |} Rye, || Beans ease 

1817, lb. | 45 rb. | rqr. per qr. per qr Irish. Eng. | Scots.| trish. 

Sept. 1616 6 12 05 0 4 6/40 5 45 60 55 70 58100 00135 40154 
0 11 0 4040 5 640 40 58 50 68 50 5600 0054 46/52 54/28 + 
3016 6 12 9125 4 0 5 40 58 || 50 68 1155 6000 00)40 54/52 36/50 354/28 3 pe fata 

Oct. 7/6 6 15 82 3 4 314.0 5 640 40 58 50 68 6000 0040 

All England and Wales. Maritime Districts. i 

1817. | Wht.| Rye. |Brley.| Oats. Pease,|Ont™- Dts.| Wht. | Rye. | Barley. | Oats. Pease. 

s. djs. dls djs. s. d. d.j s. djs djs. dds 
Sept. 13181 1148 10/43 4/32 8147 9/4410/401 46 9135 9146 2 
76 2/45 1114210/3010146 4/43 9/39 59 13 |82 5/52 4) 44 11/52 6/45 1/5811 
27/74 1/43 6142 219811147 0/4211/57 9] 20/75 5/44 2) 42 3/27 4/4418) 40 8 
Oct. 4175 4/44 3142 3128 6147 3/435 4/35 191 27176 4/4510) 41 10 | 26 7) 4411) 42 
on 
Average Prices of Scotland for the Four Weeks immediately preceding 15th Sept. hwy 
5€.—Bear er » 438. 
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CoLONIAL Propuce.—Sugars.—The demand for Muscovadoes, after the date of 
our last Report, became limited, and prices have since declined 2s. to 3s. There has 
to-day been evinced by the wy a greater disposition to do business, but the sales were 
trifling. The refined market likewise been heavy, with a similar fall of prices. The 
refiners, however, are rather withdrawing their goods in expectation of a rising market. 
In foreign sugars, there have been scarcely any transactions, and the quotations are 
therefore nominal. Cofe.—The market has continued heavy; but there is a genera! 
confidence among holders, that prices will advance, and few sales have therefore been 
brought forward. The stock, in comparison with last year, is 2192 casks and 31,968 
bags less; the prices were 20s. per cwt. higher. Cotton.—The cotton market has been 
exceedingly heavy ; a considerable quantity of Bengals are held by speculators; and, had 
offers been made for a large quantity, a very considerable decline would probably have 
been submitted to last week. ‘The stock of every other description of cotton is so limited, 
that holders would not at present submit to any depression to facilitate sales. The im- 
ports of cotton last month into London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, were 22,237 bags. 
Rum.—There have been several extensive purchases; on Saturday about 1200 pun- 
cheons Leewards were taken at from 2s. 8d. to 2s. 10d. The sales of Jamaica were more 
limited, and generally a shade lower. Jndigv.—The sale at the India House, declared for 
the 14th instant, is trivial as to quantity ; the quality generally good and fine descrip. 
tions. ‘The premium on parcels of the last India sale is 15d. to 18d. per lb. Spices.— 
There are several inquiries after nutmegs. Pimento sold last week at 94d. for good qua- 
lity. Pepper a shade lower. Cocoa is in demand, and prices are rather improving. 
Tobacco.—There has been some inquiry after this article, but the demand is again sub- 
siding ; little variation in prices. The imports into London last month were—1501 
hhds. Virginia ; 590 hhds. Maryland. The prices, compared with last year, are 1d. to 2d. 
per Ib. lower. Oi/s.—The lowest quotation of Greenland is L. 46, and speculators are 
expecting much higher prices. Southern oils continue to advance. Linseed is slso a 
shade higher. In other descriptions no alteration. 

EvRoPEAN Propuce.—Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The prices, which had advanced 
a little, are again beginning to give way, the continuance of easterly winds being favour- 
able for Baltic arrivals. Foreign tallow is a shade lower; but the town market was 
quoted last week at an advance of ls. 6d. ‘There were considerable inquiries after hemp 
yesterday, but no alteration in price. Flax is rather heavy. Brandy and Geneva.—Iin 
brandy there have been considerable transactions, at 8s. 9d. ; but the prices may be since 
stated at 2d. per oon higher. Geneva remains without alteration. 

British Manufuctures.—Respecting our manufactures, the accounts which continue to 
be received from all quarters are stil] very flattering. In Norwich, the manufacture of 
bombazeens is so considerably increased, that hands cannot be found to execute the or- 
ders. The Manchester manufacturers have raised their workmen’s wages 6d. on the 
se The trade in Yorkshire is very brisk in woollens and common cloth, particu- 

ly the latter ; all hands are now employed, and the cloth is principally for the Russian 
army.—-October 7. 

Course of Exchange, Oct. 10.—Amsterdam, 38: 2 B. 2 U. Ditto at sight, 37: 8 
Rotterdam, 11 : 15: 2 .U. Antwerp, 11: 15 Ex. M. Agio of the Bank on Holland, 2. 
Hamburgh, $2::2: 2) U. Altona, 35: 3:24 U. Paris, 3 days sight, 24: 40 U. 
Bourdeaux, 24: 60, Frankfort on the Maine, 146 Ex. M. Madrid, 37 effective. 
Cadiz, 36} effective. Gibraltar, 32. Leghorn, 48}. Naples, 42. Lisbon, 58. Rio Ja- 
neiro, 62. Dublin, 8 Cork, 8 

Price of Gold and Silver, per oz—Portugal gold, in coin, L. 4, 0s, Od. Foreign 
gold, in bars, L. 4, 0s. Od. Silver in bars, standard, L. @, 5s. 3d. 

Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 94. Cork, Dublin, 
or Belfast, 15s. 9d. to 20s. Hamburgh, 20s. to 30s. Madeira, 20s. to 25s. Jamaica, 

Weekly Prices of the Public Funds from September 20, to October 10, ae 
l 


Sept. 20th.} 27th. Oct. 6th. 

Bank stock, 
33 per cent. consols, | -802 81 62 
4 per cent. consols, 
5 per cent. navy ann. 106 1 I 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann 794 
I 233 239 240 
— 75 7Opr. | 74 77pr. |100 101pr. 
Exchequer bills, 24d. 25 23 26 

3d 25pr.| 19 Qipr. | 22 B3pr. 
. 34d. 25pr. 19pr. | 20 23pr. 
Consols for ace. 2. 80 814 82) 
American 3 per cent. 65 —_— —_— 
French 5 per cents. wove | OGfr. 45c. | OSfr. | 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Ocrt. 
SucaR, Muse. LEITH. GiasGow. | LIVERPOOL. | per 
B. P. Dry Brown, .. . | 78 @ —j| 8 @ 84|75 @ 77 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 82 86 | 84 95 | 82 89 vd 
Fine and very fine, . . 88 96|— — | 90 93 ie ae 
Powder ditto, . . . (126 130 | — 
Single ditto, . . . . 122 124/125 126/124 128 


Small Lumps, . . . 115 118 120 |125 130 


Large ditto, . . . . {i114 116 (116 — {115 122 
Crushed Lumps, . . | 70 72 | 69 71 | 72 
Moxasses, British, . . . | 40 — | 40 —| 40 
Ord. good, and fine ord. | 86 93 | 87 93 | 82 88 i ae 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 93 106 | 94 105 | 89 100 7 5% 
Dutch, Triage and very ord. . 76. 86 | — —| 76 86 * ip 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 86 — 91 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 92 104 | — — | 92 101 14 ‘ 
St Domingo, « © «© « — | 90 93 | 85 91 
PimMENTO (in Bond), . .. . 9; 9 Ib. 
Spinits, Jamaica Rum, 160. P. | 3s 6d 3s 8d) 3834 366) 382 3s 4 
Wines, Claret, Ist Growths, . 45 50 | — —|— — | hhd. 
Portugal Red, . . . | 38 45) — — — | pipe. eye 
Spanish White, . . . 30 46} — — |butt. 
Teneriffe, . 30 35 | — — |pipe, 
Locwoop, Jamaica, . . . £8 £8 10|£8 0 £810 5 £815 | ton, 
Campeachy, . . . 9 10};9 010 0} 910 915 
Fustic, Jamaica, . . . 12 13 | 121013 0 1310 
Calas... 17 —|i7 0 1710 
Inp1Go, Caraccas fine, . . . | 9s Gd Gd] 886 9s 0 6 | Ib 
Timber, American Pine, . | 2 2 5] — —|2 3 2 4 | foot. 
DittoOak, . . . 47 
Christiansand (duties paid), | 2 4 2 5) — —|— cee 
Honduras Mahogany, . 1.176.080 
St Domingo ditto, . 3 9 
Tar, American, . |— 179 — | bri. 
Archangel, 19 20 | — —j|}190 210 
Pitcn, Foreign, . | 14 —|— — |cwt. 
TaLLow, Russia Yellow Candle, | 67 — | 69 — | 68 69 
Home melted, . . 68 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, . . . 44|£43 £44| — — | ton. 
Petersburgh Clean, | 42 41 42} 43 
FLax, Riga Thies. and Druj. Rak. | 68 —|— —_|-— _ 
Mats, Archangel, . . . . {£6 0 £66) — — | 100. 
BristLEs, Petersburgh Firsts, 1610 £17) — — |cwt. 
AsneEs, Petersburgh Pearl, . . | 63s 
Montreal ditto, . . . ods 66s | 60s 62s | 62 —_ 
47s | 45s 47s | 0 4780 
Om, Whaley... |.468 478 | 47 48 “7 48 tun, 
Towacco, Virginia fine, . io” Toy 104 8 9} 
middling, . 9 10,9 540 6 
inferior, . 8 8) 8 910 44 0 5 
Corrons, Bowed Georgia, . | — 8 112031 7h 1104) 
Sea Island, fine, . 8 210)2 65 2 8 
good, awe. 2 7 2.4 2 6 
middling; . i2.3 2 54111..3.3 
Demerara and Berbice, . | — —|2 0 2 3)110 2.2) 
West India; —j110 9 110 
Pernambuco, . |= —i9 2 33123 % 2 
M 33 
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Hon. H. Erskane. 


Oct. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLIsH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between September 
15 and October 10, 1817, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Arnold, G. A venny, grocer 

Barnes, W. Blackheath, bavin merchant 

Barker, J. Stafford, potter. 

Bailey, W. Frieston Fen, Lincoln, farmer 

Body, W. Meeching, grocer 

Bonsail, R. Southwark, builder 

Bernoulli, J. and E. London, merchants 

Batt, S. Bath. victualler 

Brychall, S, B. Canterbury, horse-dealer 

Casson, J., and J. and R. Ashworth, Spotland, 
flannel-manufacturers 

Chester, C, jun. Liverpool, auctioneer 

Cooper, G. sen. Old Ford, Middlesex, dealer 

Coffin, J. W. Plymouth Dock, merchant 

Cowell, W. jun. Wigan, butcher 

Cartwright, G. Birmingham, dealer 

Cramp, J. Orford, miller 

Commins, M. Falmouth, innkeeper 

Dalrymple, H. London, cabinet-maker 

Dickenson, J. Dewsbury, linen-draper 

Delcambre, A. London, merchant 

Eales, W. London, cheesemonger 

Etcheils, J. Stockport, joiner 

Evans, E. Maesyrhiw, timber-merchant 

Field, J. Walcot, professor of music 

Furnival, S. Liverpool, grocer 

Fletcher, FE. jun. Liverpool, iron-founder 

Ferncley, A. Manchester, grocer 

Freeland, C. H. W. London, linen-draper 

Geraldes, S. C. London, merchant 

Gray, B., and J. R. Wilson, and J. Richardson, 
London and Liverpool, merchants 

Gomersall, J. J. Crowther, E. Riley, R. Compal, 
and J. Ball, Huddersfield, and A. Ball, Halifax, 
merchants 

Hazard, T. R. Liv 1, merchant 

Hensham, T. and W. Liverpool, merchants 

Holroyd, S. Saddleworth, innkeeper 

Hughes, R. London, stable-keeper 

Hanham, W. Bath, cooper 

Hix, W. Lincoln, wool-buyer 

Henry, R. late of Jamaica, merchant 


Jacob, A. London, slopseller 

Jordan, W. London, eating-house keeper 

Jervis, J. Woolwich, baker 

Knapp, J. London, victualler 

Kneller, W. G. Stratford, chemist 

Lamb, J. and J. Stockport, cotton spinners 

Leckwood, G. Whitby, woollen-draper 

Littlewood, J. East Greenwich, maker 

Lytlepool, H. Chilthorne Domer, butcher 
W. jun. Woolwich, glass-dealer 

Mayne, E. G. London, = 

Mitchell, R. Marazion, tailor 

Mercer, W. Walton le dale, lime-burner 

Niven, R. Manchester, silk-printer 

Nash, J. Wotton-under-edge, currier 

Northall, W. K. Wolverhampton, schoolmaster 

Powell, R. Leeds, surgeon 

Ratcliffe, T. London, cheesemonger 

Rankin, A. London, china-painter 

Rawlins, J. Liverpool, merchant 

Ranyard, J. Lincoln, farmer 

Rowntree, W. Neweastle, miller 

Raffield, G. South Shields, ship-builder 

Ridley, J. London, trimming-man 

Sandilands, Rev. R. Pimlico, clerk 

Smith, J. London-road, grocer 

Sissell, T. London, tailor 

Smith, C. Plymouth, 

Spence, J. Bishopwearmouth, dealer 

‘Taylor, J. Rochdale, publican 

Thomas, R. Plymouth Dock, wine and spirit 
merchant 

Walker, C. Brighthelmstone, stationer 

Waterworth, J. Manchester, dealer 

Waller, J. Manchester, hatter 

Welchman, J. Bradford, linen-dra 

raziers 

Williams, S. sen, Gloucester, horse<lealer 

Wilks, J. Bath, linen-draper 

Wyllie, J. London, merchant 

Zeegelar, F, Alverstoke, victualler. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScorcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between September 15 
and October 10, 1817, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. - 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Campbell, A. Edinburgh, haberdasher 


Haldane, A. Crunzie, late in Torsonce, cattle- 
dealer 


Middleton, W. Glasgow, merchant 
Tait, J. Newton Stewart, merchant © 
Thomson, J. Newburgh, general merchant 


DIVIDENDS. 


Elder, W. Dalkeith, leather-merchant; by A, 
Gray, currier there, 22d January next 


Falkirk Union Bank Company : by J. Russel, 
writer, Falkirk, 17th _ 

Garden, R. and H, W. Garden, Glasgow, mer- 
chants; by J. Robb, merchant there, 6th No- 
vember 

Hay, T. Edinburgh, ironmonger; at No. 129, 
High Street, there, 22d November 

Hyslop, T. Penpont, merchant; by J. Kerr, 
Auchinsell, 4th November 

Provand, W. Glasgow, merchant; by W. Car- 

reshie, J. Dumfries, surgeon, apo ecary 
druggist; by J. Sanders, writer there, 3d No- 

vember 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF 


Died, at his seat of Ammondell, Lin- 
lithgowshire, on the 8th instant, in the 71st 


year of his age, the Hon. Henry Erskine, 
second son of the late Henry David, Earl 
of Buchan. 


Mr Erskine was called to the Scottish 
Bar, of which he was long the brightest 
ornament, in the year 1768, and was for 
several years Dean of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates ; he was twice appointed Lord Ad- 
vocate, in 1782 and in 1806, under the 

e 1806 and 180 
he sat in Parliament for the Thebarand 
Dumfries districts of 


THE HON. HENRY ERSKINE. 


In his long and splendid career at the 
Bar, Mr Erskine was distinguished not 


only by the peculiar brilliancy of his wit, 
and the gracefulness, ease, and vivacity of 


his eloquence, but by the still rarer power 
of keeping those seducing qualities 1n per- 
fect subordination to his judgment. By 
their assistance, he could not only make 
the most repulsive subjects agreeable, but 
the most abstruse easy and intelligible. In 
his profession, indeed, all his wit was at 
gument, and. each of his delighful illus- 
trations a material step in his reasoning: 
To himself it seemed always as if they 
were recommended rather for their us? 
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than their _ And unquestionably 
they often enabled him to state a fine argu- 
ment, or a nice distinction, not only in a 
more striking and pleasing way, but ac- 
tually with greater precision, than could 
have been attained by the severer forms of 
reasoning. 

In this extraordinary talent, as well as 
in the charming facility of his eloquence, 
and the constant radiance of good humour 
and gaiety which encircled his manner in 
debate, he had no rival in his own times, 
and has yet had no successor. That part 
of eloquence is now mute,—that honour in 
abeyance. 

As a Politician, he was eminently dis- 
tinguished for the two great virtues of in- 
flexible steadiness to his principles, and in- 
variable gentleness and urbanity in his 
manner Of asserting them. Such, indeed, 
was the habitual sweetness of his temper, 
and the fascination of his manners, that 
though placed, by his rank and talent, in 
the obnoxious station of a Leader of Oppo- 
sition, at a period when political animosities 
were carried to a lamentable height, no in- 
dividual, it is believed, was ever known 
to speak or to think of him with any thing 
approaching to personal hostility. In re- 
turn, it may be said, with equal correct- 
ness, that though baffled in some of his 
pursuits, and not quite handsomely disap- 
pointed of some of the honours to which 
his claim was universally admitted, he ne- 
ver allowed the slightest shade of discon- 
tent to rest upon his mind, nor the least drop 
of bitterness to mingle with his blood. He 
was so utterly incapable of rancour, that 
even the rancorous felt that he ought not 
fo be made its victim. 


He possessed, in an eminent degree, that 
deep sense of Revealed Religion, and that 
zealous attachment to the Presbyterian 
Establishment, which had long been here- 
ditary in his family. His habits were al- 
ways strictly moral and temperate, and in 
the latter part of his life even abstemious. 
Though the life and the ornament of every 
society into which he entered, he was al- 
ways most happy and most delightful at 
home, where the buoyancy of his spirits, 
and the kindness of his heart, found all 
that they required of exercise or enjoyment ; 
and though without taste for expensive 
pleasures in his own person, he was ever 
most indulgent and munificent to his 
children, and a liberal benefactor to all who 
depended on his bounty. 

He finally retired from the exercise of 
that profession, the highest honours of which 
he had at least deserved, about the year 
1812, and spent the remainder of his days 
in domestic retirement at that beautiful 
villa which had been formed by his own 
taste, and in the improvement and adorn- 
ment of which he found his latest occupa- 
tion. Passing, then, at once from all the 
bustle and excitement of a public life to a 
scene of comparative inactivity, he never 
felt one moment of ennui or dejection; but 
retained unimpaired, till within a day or 
two of his death, not only all his intellectu- 
al activity and social affections, but, when 
not under the immediate affliction of a pain- 
ful and incurable disease, all that gaiety of 
spirit, and all that playful and kindly sym- 
pathy with innocent enjoyment, which 
made him the idol of the young, and the 
object of cordial attachment and unenvying 
admiration to his friends of all ages. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept. 2. At Cuckney, in Nottingham- 
shire, the lady of Sir George Eyre, K. C. B. 
a daughter. 

7. At Lausanne, Lady Sinclair, a still- 
born child. 

9. At Westwood, near Southampton, 
a lady of Rear-Admiral Otway, a daugh- 


Il. At Armagh, the Countess of Castle- 
stuart, a daughter. 
— Mrs Mackintosh, Nairngrove, Nairn, 
& son. 
12. At Grangehill, Mrs Patrick of 
son. 
13. At Cardington, the Hon. Mrs Walde- 


grave, a son. 


15. At Rafford Manse, Mrs Mackay, a 
son. 

18. At Glasgow, Mrs Laurence Craigie, 
a daughter. 

— At Woodlands, Yorkshire, the lady 
of Sir Bellingham Graham, Bart. a daugh- 
ter 


20. In London, the lady of the Hon. 
Alexander Murray, brother to the Earl of 
Dunmore, a son. 

— In London, the lady of Sir William 
Duff Gordon, Bart. M. P. a daughter. — 

21. lady of Captain 
Kenned ragoons, @ son. 

23. The lady of Robert Ogle, Esq. of 
Eglingham, a son. 

24. In London, Mrs Stevens, twins. 
‘Mrs S. has now been the mother of 26 
children, and, in the doctor’s opinion, like- 
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ly to be the mother of more. The mo- 
cher, and children are doing well. The 
lady in question attained her 40th year on 
the 20th curt. 

26. At Abbey Hill, near Edinburgh, 
Lady Menzies of Menzies, a son. 

— At the Hill-House, Coldingham, the 
lady of Lieutenant G. B. Landel, of the 
royal marines, a daughter. 

— At the manse of Pencaitland, Mrs 
Mackellar, a son. 

29. The wife of James Berry, weaver, 
Thimble Row, Perth, was safely delivered 
of three fine healthy girls, who, with the 
mother, are all doing well. 

30. At Cambray, the lady of Major- 
General Sir John Lambert, K. C. B. a 
son. 

October 1, At Sanson-house, the lady of 
Matthew Bell, Esq. a son. 

2. At Noel, the lady of Thomas 
Maitland, younger of Dundrennan, Esq. 
advocate, a son. 

4. At Arnage, Mrs Ross. of Arnage, a 
son. 

5. At Barjarg, the lady of William F. 
Hunter, Esq. a daughter. 

— The Right Hon. Lady Caroline Ann 
Macdonald of Clanronald, a daughter. 

7. At Fraserfield, Mrs Forbes, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 21. At Bombay, Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Black, Adjutant of the Bombay Ma- 
rine, &c. to Miss Jane Farquharson, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Robert Farquhar- 
son, Coldstone, Aberdeenshire. 

Sept. 7. George Lazenby, Esq. of Par- 
liament Street, Dublin, to Miss Griglietti, 
of the Theatre Royal. 

% At Glasgow, John May, Esq. mer- 
chant there, to Mary Lyon, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Alston of Westertoun, Esq. 

15. At Liverpool, the Rev. Peter Bro- 
therston, minister of the first charge of Dy- 
sart, to Miss Elizabeth Hurry, youngest 
daughter of the late John Hurry, Esq. of 
Liverpool. 

— At Campbeltown, Alexander Dow- 
nie, Esq. merchant, Glasgow, to Mary, 
only daughter of Alexander Buchanan, 
Ksq. formerly of New York. 

— At Alston Moor, Cumberland, Mr 
Andrew King, manufacturer, Glasgow, to 
Sarah Ann, daughter of the late William 
Hutchinson, Esq. Alston. 

— At Ayr, Mr James Dunlop, of Hays- 
muir, to Anne, eldest daughter of Mr Ro- 
bert Dalgliesh, in Dernshaw.. 

16. At Dunblane, Mr James M‘Crone, 
of Glasgow, to Margaret, daughter of the 
late Mr William Fletcher, minister of the 
gospel at Bridge of Teith. 

— At Glasgow, Mr William Findlay, 
of St John’s, Newfoundland, to Miss Ja- 
net Orr of that city. 


— At Edinburgh, Mr John Van Sta- 


vern, of Rotterdam, to Isabella, second 
daughter of the late Mr Robert Spalding. 
2. At Edinburgh, James Roscoe, Esq. 


of Liverpool, to Miss Jane Macgibbon 


Light Major Macalister, of 
e 13th light ns, to Georgina Ma- 
ria, daughter of James Graham: Esq, of 
Richardby, in the county of ‘Cumberland. 

23. At Putney, Claud Neilson, Esq. 
only son of Claud Neilson, Esq. of Ardar- 
den, Dumbartonshire, to Renee, only 
daughter of the late Charles Clifton, Esq. 
of Demerara. 

— At Edinburgh, George White, Esq. 
‘surgeon, to Eliza, only daughter of the 
late John Copland, Esq. of Minnygap. 

24. At Kildeeren church, county Tipper- 
ary, David Cowan, Esq. of the 93d High- 
landers, to Sarah Anne, daughter of the 
late Colonel Campbell. 

25. At London, S. Usher, Esq. of Bris- 
tol, to Mrs Nairne, widow of the late Ma- 
jor Robert Nairne, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s 6th regiment of cavalry. 

27. At Kincraig, Lieutenant John Smith, 
78th regiment, to Maria, daughter of the 
late George Fullerton, Esq. Collector of 
the Customs, Leith. 

— At Limerick, J. Fitzwilliam Miller, 
Esq. late of the Royal Scots, to Prudence, 
daughter of the late Edward Ferreter, Esq. 
R. N. 

29. At Ballogie, W. D. Lynch, Esq. of 
Great Russel Street, London, to Margaret, 
second daughter of Lewis Innes, Esq. of 
Balnacraig, Aberdeenshire. 

— At Langholm, Lieutenant David 
Maxwell, of the Dumfries-shire militia, to 
Miss Lawrie, daughter of the late Rev. Mr 
John Lawrie, Ewes. 

30. At Glasgow, Robert Semple, Esq. 
of Demerara, to Adriana, daughter of Wil- 
liam Moore, Esq. of St Eustatius. 

— At Hermand, John Fullerton, Esq. 
advocate, to Miss Georgina Hay Macdowall, 
youngest daughter of the late James Mac- 
dowall, Esq. merchant in Glasgow. 

— At Birmingham, the Rev. James 
Carlile, of the Scotch Church, Dublin, to 
ae daughter of Mr Thomas Beilby, Bir- 

am. 

Oct. 1. At the Chapelry of Bolton-upon- 
Swale, in the county of York, John Dela- 
val, Earl of T , to Sarah, only 
child of Robert Crowe, Esq. of Kiplin, 
near Catterick, in the said county. __ 

2. At Edinburgh, the Rev. James Yors- 
toun, minister of Hoddam, to Margaret, 
daughter of the late James Currie Carlyle, 
Esq. of Bridekirk. 

Lately, At Leith, Duncan Macnab, 


_ Esq. Deputy Assistant-Commissary-Gene- 


ral to the Forces, to Miss Elizabeth M- 
Campbell, eldest daughter of Duncae 
Campbell, Esq. Sheriff-Substitute, Camp- 
beltown. 
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Lately, At Croydon, J. Macdowall, Esq. 
of Meadow Place, Edinburgh, to Catherine 
Henrietta, third daughter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tudor. 

DEATHS. 

August 2. At Montreal, Mrs Orkney, 
spouse of James Orkney, Esq. jeweller, 
Quebce. 

18. At Aberdeen, James Jameson, Esq. 
late of the Royal Navy. 

24. At New York, Mr Holman, the ce- 
lebrated tragedian, who so long performed 
with great applause at the London and 
other theatres. He was a descendant of 
sir John Holman, Bart. of Warkworth 
Castle, and was distinguished as a gentle- 
man and a scholar. He went to America 
in 1812, since which time he has uninter- 
ruptedly pursued his histrionic career in 
that country. Mrs Holman, Miss Moore, 
and Mrs Saunders of the same theatre, 
were struck dead by lightning. This dread- 
ful calamity happened two days before the 
death of Holman. 

September 1. At Kirkton Manse, near 


Hawick, the Rey. John Elliott, minister of. 


that parish. 
: — At Hawick, Mr John Renwick, mer- 
chant. 

5. At Hemus Terrace, Chelsea, aged 79, 
Major Brereton Poynter. He entered his 
Majesty’s service in 1755, and served with 
General Wolfe in America, and was in the 
memorable battle at Quebec. 

6. At Youghall, in Ireland, Mrs Loch, 
wite of Captain John Loch, late of the 25th 
regiment of foot. 

&. At Foulden House, James Wilkie, 
K'sq. of Foulden, in the 72d year of his 
age. 

%. At Inverness, Jean Robertson. This 
extraordinary character usually employed 
lerself in gathering dulse and shell-fish, 
with which she occupied her station in the 
tuarket, until within a few days of her 
death. She would occasionally take a trip 
‘o the country to retail tea, and was not 
ashamed to beg at times. After her death, 
upwards of L. GO in bank bills, and L. 3 in 
sver, were found in her apartment, which 
she had completely filled with clothes, pro- 
Visions, and fuel, piled up to the roof, 
leaving only about four feet round the fire- 
place of vacant space ; yet the poor wretch 
*ppeared uniformly in the same tattered 
garb upwards of 20 years, and is supposed 
to have shortened the period of her exist- 
ence by abstaining from the common ne- 
cessaries of life. 

1]. At Maxwelltown House, Mrs Arm- 
strong, widow of William Armstrong, M.D. 
St Kitt’s, and daughter of Sir Charles Er- 
skine of Alva, Bart. 

— At Queensferry, James Carfrae, Esq. 
merchant, Edinb 


— At Kirkaldy, Isabella, only daughter 
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of John Ford, Esq. Provost of that burgh, 
in the 21st year of her age. 

12. At Bath, Sir John M‘ Mahon. 

— Thomas Napier, Esq. of Randolph 
Hill. In passing along one of the locks 
of the canal, near Falkirk, he unfortunate- 
ly fell over, and was drowned. 

— At London, Mr John Erck, in his 
23d year, from loss of blood, occasioned by 
the lancing of his gums. 

14. At Banwell, in the 82d year of his 
age, Mr Francis Keen, the old and faith- 
ful clerk of the Friendly Society of that 
_ for nearly thirty years. He will 
ong be remembered as a self-taught artist 
in musical instrument making, book-bind- 
ing, and other ingenious arts. Some years 
ago, he actually began and finished an or- 
gan of sufficient dimensions for a moderate 
sized church. It appears, by records still 
extant, that his ancestors were inhabitants 
of Banwell prior to A. D. 1331, 22d Henry 
VIII. as one of them, Edmund Keen, was 
a parish officer that year. In the year 
1555, 3d Philip and Mary, William and 
Robert Keen, two brothers of this family, 
died, and were buried in the same grave ; 
and a similar melancholy occurrence took 
place in the family in 1811, as two young 
men, neither of them twenty years old, 
named George and Jacob Keen, brothers, 
and grandsons of the subject of the present 
memoir, died within a week of each other, 
and were interred in the same grave. 

15. At his house in Hill Street, Ar- 
broath, William Cruikshank, Esq. late of 
the island of Jamaica. . 

— At New Spynie, the Rev. George 
Machardy, minister of that parish, much 
and justly regretted. 

16. At Kilmarnock, Mrs Mary Parker, 
relict of Dr Jasper Tough of Hillhead. 

— At Barns, Mrs Burnett of Barns. 

— At Edinburgh, in the 79th year of 
his age, Thomas Sommers, his Majesty's 
glazier for Scotland, and the oldest deacon 
of the fourteen incorporated trades of that 
city. 

17. At Ponton House, near Grantham, 
after a very short illness, in her 67th year, 
Lady Kent, religof Sir Charles Kent, Bart. 

— At George’s Place, Leith Walk, Edin- 
burgh, Mr George Gibson, senior, merchant 
in Leith. 

18. At Banff, aged 50 years, John Mac- 
leod, Esq. Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, 
much a justly regretted by all his friends 
and acquaintances. 

19. At London, Mrs Frances Cunyng- 
hame, relict of Lieutenant-Colonel Francis 
Cunynghame of Cloncaird, and youngest 
daughter of the late Sir John Whitefoord, 
Bart. of Whitefoord. 

— At Culross, Miss Johnston, daughter 
of the late James Johnston of Sands. 

= At Dunfermline, in the 85th year of 
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his age, Adam Low, Esq. of Fordel, some 
time Provest of that berough ; a gentleman 
well known for his benevolent exertions in 
the cause of humanity. 

20. At his house, Castle Street, Carlisle, 
on the 20th ult. Hugh James, Esq. M. D, 
aged 45, youngest son of the late Rev. Dr 
James of Arthuret. In the attendance up- 
on a poor patient he contracted the malig- 
nant distemper which terminated his valua- 
ble life in a few days. 

— At Kirkeim, near Stutgard, of apo- 
plexy, Duke Louis of Wirtemberg, uncle 
to the King of Wirtemberg. 

— At Aberdeen, aged 24, Mrs Helen 
Raitt, widow of Captain William Raitt, 
late of the Royal Navy, and daughter of 
the Rev. Dr Thomson, minister of Foot- 
dee, Aberdeen. 

— At Glasgow, Miss Isabella Douglas 
Garden, youngest daughter of Francis Gar- 
den, Esq. 

— At Learney, Aberdeenshire, Mar- 
garet Brebner, eldest unmarried daughter 
of Alexander Brebner, Esq. of Learney. 

21. At Stonehaven, in her 80th year, Mrs 
Mary Rose, widow of James Young, Esq. 
Sheriff Substitute of Kincardineshire. 

— At Inveresk House, Miss Margaret 
Mary Baird, daughter of Sir James Gardi- 
ner Baird of Saughtonhall, Bart. 

22. At Whitehill, near Musselburgh, Mr 
Joseph Brown, aged 89 years. 

— At Dundee, Captain Andrew M’Cul- 
och, of the Royal navy. 

— At London, Major-Gencral Horace 
Churchill. 

23. Hugh Mackay, Esq. of St Martin’s 
Lane, London, 80. 

24. At Falkirk, Mr John Russell, watch- 
maker to his Royal Highness the Prince 

t. 

25. At Interlaken in Switzerland, Lord 
Melgund, eldest son of the Earl of Min- 
to. 


— At Kilmarnock, after a few days ill- 
ness, Susannah, and on the 29th, Jane, only 
daughters of R. D. Jackson, M.D. 

28. At Cheltenham, in the 72d year of his 
age, Thomas Bidwell, Esq. whe, during 
the last 25 years of his life, had filled the 
office of Chief Clerk in the department of 
Foreign Affairs, into which he entered 50 
years ago. 

29. At Edinburgh, on the 29th ult. Mrs 
Alves, relict of Dr Alves of Shipland, In- 

30. After about five hours indisposition, 
occasioned by fright, Mrs Thurman, wi- 
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dow, of Portsea. She awoke from 

and imagined. her bed-toom was on fire ; 
alarm was groun but she expi 

under the effects of 

October 2. At Edinburgh, in the 85th year 
of his > Dr ry Professor of Medi- 
cine, tomy, in the Uni- 

— In the Isle of Wight, H David 
son Milligan, Esq. third son of the late 
Robert Milligan, Esq. of Rosslyn, Hamp- 

— John Gray, a, of Middle Ord. 

— At Hawick, of typhus fever, Jane, 
youngest daughter of Mr Robert Arm- 
strong, printer there. Her sister Marga- 
ret, aged 17, died a few days before of the 
same disorder. 

4. At Brighton, Thomas Walker, Esq. 
late of London, banker. 

5. At Edinburgh, Mr Patrick Steven- 
son, City Chamberlain’s Office. 

G. At Annan, Walter Bell, Esq. of Neth- 
eralbie, some time writer in Hainburgh 
sincerely regretted. 

— James Clunie, Esq. Collector of the 
Customs at Berwick, aged 48, | 
7. At London, Mr Henry Burne, aged 
18, youngest son of Thomas Burne, Esq. 
of the house of Hazard, Burne, and Co. 

of the typhus fever. 

Lately, Her imperial Highness the Arch- 
duchess Hermine, wife of the Archduke 
Palatine of Hungary. This Princess died 
in child-bed, after giving birth, premature- 
ly, to a Prince and Princess. The former 
is also dead. 

At Letterkenny, in the county of Don- 
negal, of an infectious fever, caught in the 
discharge of his duty as Inspector-Gene- 
- of Stamp Duties, John H. Barclay, 


“Ae London, aged 72, Sir James Earle, 
Knight, F. R. S. Master of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, &c. 

Of a typhus fever, the Rev. Sam. Close, 
of Elm Park, country of Armagh. 

At Londonderry, Richd. Townsend, Esq. 
om formerly a physician of eminence in 
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a ee At Londonderry, of typhus fever, John 
At Ornlingbury, in Northamptonshire, 
~ Elizabeth Susanna Frederica, Countess 
5 OE eee Wartensleben, wife of the Rev. John Wite- 
house, Rector of Orlingbury, and widow of 
the late Joseph Ewart, Esq. formerly his 
Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary st the 
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